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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

Dbpabtment of Interior, 

Bureau op EducatioiTj 
Washington, D. C, January 5, 1893. 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to submit the ^« History of Educa- 
tion in Connecticut," by Dr. Bernard 0. Steiner, A. m., the same be- 
ing the 15th number of the series of contributions to American educa- 
tional history, consisting of monographs devoted to the separate States, 
iinder the editorship of Prof. Herbert B. Adams. The present circular 
is of unusual interest as relating to a State whose colonial history goes 
back to 1635, and contains much relating to the beginning of education, 
elementary and higher. 

The first chapter is occnpied with an account of the early efforts for education, 
before the union of the two colonies of New Haven and Connecticut. The principle 
then enunciated by New Haven under the influence of John Davenport and Theophl- 
las Eaton has ever guided Connecticut's educational policy. It is to train ''up 
youth that, through God's blessing, they may be fitted for public service either in 
church or common weal." 

After the charter of 1662 the policy of the colony, and later of the State, towards 
education in general is briefly traced. The different systems of school management 
are described, and the relation of primary and secondary education is shown in the 
three stages the latter went through : those of the old free school, of the academy, 
and of the modern high school. 

Next some of the more prominent institutions of the secondary education are 
studied in some detail, to show their history and influence. Among these the old 
foundations of Governor Hopkins in New Haven and Hartford, and the Norwich 
Free Academy are perhaps the most important. 

By far the largest part of the report is taken up by a history of Yale University. 
Its growth is of great interest, as it has passed through all stages, from the ^* Collegi- 
ate School, founded by the ten Congregational clergymen of Connecticut," to the 
great University, which draws its students more from the country at large than 
does any other similar institution of learning. 

Its great success is largely due to its corporation, which has shown much wisdom 
in the government of its affairs and which has had almost unprecedented success in 
the choice of presidents for the University. Under such men as Clap, Stiles, the 
D wights, Day, Woolsey, and Porter, the institution could not but succeed. After 
the account of Yale come histories of Trinity and Wesleyan, which are good and 
thorough coUeges, both chartered in the early part of the century and both under 
the care of great religious denominations. 

The last chapter is occupied with accounts of professional schools unconnected 
with colleges. One of these, the Litchfield Law School, was the first of its sort in 
the nation and had a reputation widely spread throughout the country. The others 

11 
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axe theological schools : the Hartford Theological Seminary, in the city from which 
it takes its name, is under Congrep^ational inflaences; the other, the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School at Middletown, is an Episcopalian institution under the supervision of 
the venerahle Bishop Williams. 

This valuable series of monographs was undertaken and completed 
under the direction of the Hon. N. H. E. Dawson, my predecessor as 
Commissioner of Education, and fully justifies the expectations which 
he entertained of its usefulness. 

Very respectfiilly your obedient servant, 

W, T. Harris, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. John W. Noble, 

Secretary of the Interior j Washington^ D, 0. 



THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT. 



INTRODUCTION 

The reputation of Connecticut in education is an enviable one. 
Founding one of the first public school systems in the world's history, 
before the stumps of trees had been cleared from the " home-lots '' and 
the houses built to shelter the settlers, she has continued to be zealous 
in giving all of her children a common school education, till a man of 
Connecticut birth who can not read and write has long been hard to 
find. 

Not content with this, in all considerable towns Connecticut has 
founded high schools and academies which are equal to any in the 
land and thoroughly prepare the students for life, or for further study 
ill the colleges. A college was founded at the earliest possible moment 
and has grown to be one of the great centers of learning in the country. 
To this, in later years, she has added two more, and having been cau- 
tious in granting college charters, she enjoys the rare honor of being a 
State with up dead colleges, nor any living ones which are not of high 
rank. 

Her children, imbibing at home these principles of universal educa- 
tion, have carried the same wherever they have gone over the Union 
and one of the most enlightened parts of the nearer West bears the 
name of " ISTew Connecticut," thus commemorating the birthplace of 
its settlers. 

13 



Chapter L 

history of education till the union of new haven and 

connecticut. 

BBGIUnONa OP SCHOOLB. 

Tlie early history of tbo State is marked by a series of ^(mfederations, 
wlBichy arising from one cause and iuioth^, <x>mpacted the separate in- 
dividual s^^m^its into one homogeneous body poli^. 

The three river towns formed Gonnectieut, to which Saybrook later 
joined itself. Kew Haven, Guilford, Milford, Stamford, and Southold 
formed the "New Haven jurisdiction, '^ and finally were themselves 
added to Oonnecticut in the beginning of 1665. 

The early settlers of these ton^s were of the best Puritan blood in 
£jiigla»d, coming heiie with a fixed purpose to ^*ect eommonwealths 
wliere God migM be worshiped as they thought right. Many of them 
had been educated at the great English universities, and all of them 
were of more than average intelligence. Revereacing the Bible as 
the inspired word of God, and their guide even in the pettiest details 
of lite, they could not but strive that their children might be able to 
read the precious book, and this was an additional reason fbr them to 
establish schools. 

This they were not remiss in doing. If ew Haven took steps very 
eariy, since it was guided by the matchless intellects of John Daven- 
port and Theophilus Baton. These two extraordinary men, whose in- 
fluence has been so deep and lasting, by making every freeman a voter 
and eligible to office, were in a manner forced to make education uni- 
versal. To have a college in Few Haven is said to have been part of 
I>avenport's original plan for the colony, and toward that goal Tie 
pressed all his life, though the success of his enterprise did not come 
till years after his deai^. 

More truly than any other one man may h^ be said to be the father 
of the idea which resulted in Yale University. But none realized better 
than this far-seeing, energetic man that a college could not come first; 
but a beginning must be made lower down with a grammar school. 
Therefore, ^ almost before the colonists were und^ shelter, only a little 

lA Bohaol WA0 prebablj eBtablisfaed before tbej &ad been bere for a year, since in 
lfiS9 the records read: '^Thomas FagiU is required by the Court to keep Charles 
Hi|;ifisoii« $ua indentured apprentice, ai sobool (me year, or else adyantage him as 
umcb in Ms -education as one year's echoc^ng «oineB to.'' — ^N. H. See.^ i,^ — ; Conaeelr- 
icnt Civil Polity and Schools. — ^American Jouraal of BdofialalonL, kxyiu, 1^. 
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over three years from the time they first cast anchor in the harbor of 
Qoinnipiack, the general court, on Christmas day, 1641, voted '^ thatt a 
free schoole be set np in this towne and onr pastor Mr. Davenport, to- 
gether with the magistrates, shall consider whatt yearly allowance is 
meet to be given to itt out of the comon stock of the towne, and allso 
whatt rules and orders are meet to be observed in and about the same. "^ 

We note here, in this early record, of a Connecticut school, the super- 
vision by the clergyman which has continued until the present; caus- 
ing even now, the clergymen in a village to be chosen school visitors. 

Of this school Mr. Ezekiel Cheever * was the first teacher, getting at 
first, for two or three years, £20 annually, which in August, 1644, was 
increased to £30. The vote enlarging his salary, in its preamble, gives 
us an idea of what they intended the school to accomplish. It was to 
be "for the better trayning upp of youth in this towne, that, through 
God's blessing they may be fitted for publique service hereafter, ^ther 
in church or commonweale."^ 

On March 11, 1652 : 

Tlio Governoor acquainted the court that he^ ^^leard the schoole master is 
somewhat discouraged, because he hath so many English scholars, which he mnst 
learn to spell, which was never the town's mind and it was now ordered that the 
schoole master shall send back such scholars, as he seees doth not answer the first 
agreement with him, and the parents of sach children were desired not to send them. 

This shows clearly that the l^ew Haven free school was meant to be^ 
like its English prototype, a Latin schooL* 

Other towns in the jurisdiction followed Kew Haven's example. 
Guilford had a school as early as 1646, with tuition at the rate of 4 
shillings a quarter, and Eev. John Higginson as teacher,^ and in 1657 
we are told that "Milford hath made provision in a comfortable way.''® 

Connecticut was even earlier than her sister colonyj In 1642, the 
voters of Hartford appropriated <' thirty pounds a year to the town 
school,"^ and in April, 1643, Mr. Andrews was hired to teach for a year 
and was to be paid £W therefor. At this school the charges for tuition 
were 20 shillings a year, and for short periods sixpence per week.* In 
February, 1648, " for better convenieney than hitherto hath been at- 

>N. H. Eec.,T, 62. 

«0n July 8, 1643, Mr. CheeTer desired £4-3-6 out of the estate of Mr. Trobridge, ''wch 
is justly duo him for teaching of children.'' He wrote his famous Latin Accidence at 
New Haven. The last edition of this book was issued in 1833. — American Joomal of 
Education, i, 297. 

3N. H. Rec., I, 210. 

^American Journal of Education, xxvui. 275. 

•Guilford Rec, October 7, 1646. 

•N. H. Rec., II, 220. 

7 The Rev. John Higginson, himself a pupil in the Leicester Grammar School, 
England, taught at Hartford in 1639. TrumbuH's Hartford Co. Book, I, pp. 629-690. 

"Hollister*s Conn., ii, 564. In 1642, among the town's goods we find '* 2 large guns 
and carriages and other things belonging to the town, in the school-house." — Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, xxviii, 185. 

^Barbour Hist. Coll., p. 45. Those not able to pay were to be supported at town 
charge. — American .lournai of Education, xxviUi 185. 
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tamed for the keeping of a school/' " which is looked upon as conducing 
much to the good of the present age and that of the future/' a school- 
house is to be built at Hartford, and is not to " be devoted to any other 
use or employment."* 

Windsor, another of the river towns, had a school as early as 1656, 
and it may be safely assumed that none of the original settlements 
failed to establish a school within twenty years of its founding. Still 
the death of Hooker and Haynes, and the removal of Goodwin, Eus- 
sell, and Ludlow, prevented Connecticut from having as good an edu- 
cational system as New Haven. 

EARLY LAWS. 

The Connecticut code of 1650 has rigid rules in reference to educa- 
tion, which are of great interest. The law recites that — 

Forasmuch as the good Education of Children is of singular behoofe and benefitt to 
any Commonwealth; and, whereas many parents and masters are too indulgent and 
negligent of their duty in that kindo ; — It is therefore ordered by this Ceurte and 
Authority thereof, that the Select men of every Towne, in the several precincts and 
qnarters where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over theire brethren and neigh- 
bours, to see first, that none of them shall sulTer so much Barbarism in any of their 
fomilyes, as not to indeavor to teach by themselves or others, theire Children and 
Apprentices, bo much Learning as may inable them perfectly to read the Liglish 
to«nge, and knowledge of the Capitall Lawes, uppon penalty of twenty shillings for 
each neglect therein; Allso that all Masters of family es doe, once a weeke at least, 
catechise theire children and servants in the grounds and principles of religion. ^ 

Compulsory education has been hailed as a new thing; but these 
early fathers, in their devotion to education, framed as strict a law as 
any to-day. To them, religious education was as important as secular. 
Indeed they established schools to prevent that "one chiefe project of 
that old deluder, Sathan, to kcepe men from the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, ♦ ♦ ♦ and that Learning may not bee buried in the Grave 
of our Forefathers in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our indeavors," they command that every township of fifty house- 
holders shall have a teacher of reading and writing, to be paid by the 
parents of the scholars. Furthermore, when there shall be one hundred 
householders, " they shall sett up a Grammer School, the masters thereof 
being able to instruct youths, so farr as they may bee fitted for the 
University." To enforce this, the town not obeying the act is to pay 
5 pounds annually "to the next such Schoole."^ 

The iSTew Haven code, printed in 1656, contained provisions not less 
stringent. It ordered — 

That all parents and Masters doe duly endeavor, either by their own ability and 
labour, or by improving such Schoolmaster, or other helps and means, as the 
Plantation doth afford, or the family may conveniently provide, that aU their 
ChUdren and Apprentices, as they grow capable, may through God's blessing, attain 

^^i^^^iP— ■ ■ ■ - — ..^fc.,. ■ ■ ■ ■ I -■■■!■ — . ■ ■■-■■■ — , ■ ■ — ^ - ■ I ■ — ^^M» 

* American Journal of Education, xxviii, 185. 

^ Conn. Kec, it, 520. Copied from the Mass. Code of 1645. 

3 Conn. Kec, i, 555. 
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at least so much, as to be able duly to read tho Scriptures, and otlier good and 
l)rofi tabic printed Books in tbe English tongue, being their native language, and in 
some competent measure, to understand the main grounds and principles of Christian 
Keligion necessary to salvation. And to give a due Answer to such plain and ordi- 
nary Questions, as may bj' the Deputies, Officers, or others be propounded eoneem- 
VAg tho same.^ 

lu the next year, ^4t was x>ropounded that the Court would think of 
some way to farther the setting up of schools/' and the court ordered 
^^that in every plantation, where a schoole is not allready set np and 
maintayned, forthwith indeavors shall be used that a schoolemaster be 
procuried that may attend that worke.'' The salary of such teaeher 
was to be paid, one-third by the town and two-thirds from tuition fees.' 

In 1660 a requirement was added "that the sonnes of all the inhab- 
itants within this jurisdiction shall be learned to write a ledgible hand, 
so scone as they are capable of it.^^ ^ 

At the same time, the energy and devotion of these people toward 
education is shown by another law. This provides "for encouragment 
of such as shall dilligently & constantly (to the satisfactioa of the 
civell authority in each plantation) apply themselves to due use of 
means for the attainmt of learning, wchmayfitt themfor publick serv- 
ice, that they shall be freed from payment of rates with respect to 
their persons." But if tliey stop studying, they are to pay taxes again.^ 

COLLEGE CORN. 

Not only did the people of Connecticut and UTew Haven provide for 
the education of their own children at home, but they generously aided 
in the support of the struggling college which Massachusetts had jast 
set up at Cambridge, giving up all hopes of founding one themselves in 
order to aid this one. 

In 1G44, Winthrop tells us — 

Mr. Shepherd, the pastor of the church in Cambridge, being at Connecticut whon 
the commissioners met there for the United (Sew England) Colonies, mored thorn 
for some coutributioii of help towards the maintenance of x^mr scholars in th« ool- 
lego, whereupon the commissioners ordered that it should be conunauded to the depu- 
ties of tho several general Courts and tho elders within the several colonies to raise 
(by way of voluntary contribution) one peck of corn, or twelve pence money, or 
other commodity of every family, which those of Connecticut presently performed.^ 

Indeed, less than a month from the recommendation, Connecticut 
ordered two men to be appointed in every town to receive the contribu- 
tions, which are to be brought in during March each year.' In April, 
1C46, the towns are recommended ^^ seasonably to attend to the collec- 
tion for the CoUedg." ^ More than this, in 1653 the colony voted iC20 
for a fellowship in Harvard College,^ and incorporated its first enact- 
ment about the contribution in its permanent code.® New Haven, 

»N. H. Rec, II, 583. » Conn. Rec, i, 112. 

2 N. H. Rec, II, 219. e Conu. Bee, i, 139. 

»N. H. Kec^ n, 376. 'Conn. Eec, i, 250. 

* Winthrop, History of N. E., u (214), 283. » Conu. Eec^ i, 555. 
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Spurred on by Davenport, was even more zealous than lier elder sister. 
In ISTovember, 1644, the proposition "for the reliefe of poore schoUars 
att the colledge at Cambridg was fully approved off,'' and two men 
were appointed to receive of everyone "whose hart is willing to con- 
tribute thereunto.''^ The purpose was stated to be "that children (to 
what collony soever they belong) being fit for learning, but their par- 
ents not able to beare the whole chardge, might the better bo trayned 
npp for publique service." ^ This first collection amounted to 40 bushels 
of wheat.^ In later years the interest fell of^ and in 1647 the governor 
urged payment, "considering the worke is a service to Christ, to bring 
up yonge plants for his service, and besides, it wilbe a reproach that 
it shalbe said ITewhaven is falne off from this service."* A single ad- 
monition seems to have been insufficient, and three others were given.* 
In the plantation at Guilford, on December 17, 1645, men were ap- 
pointed to receive the college corn. This api)ointment was repeated 
jfor several years, and doubtless was made in other towns. 

ATTEMPTS FOR A COLLEGE IN NEW HAVEN. 

Hutchinson's History says of the settters of New Haven :^ 

They made many attempts all along, from the first to the last of their being a dto- 
tinct colony, even such as were above their strengtli to promote learning by pablie 
schools. Tea it Tras in their hearts to set np a college and there w^e sundry pro- 
Tisions made and some land laid up in order thereto, in which desires, tliougb they 
in issue failed, yet there is an honorable testimony of their good wiU to learning 
and liberal education of youth and may have its acceptance, in proportion with 
David desiring to build a temple, though it was effected by his son. 

Truly, a college was the desire of Davenport's heart. In 1647, the 
committee on the distribution of home lots were desired to " consider 
and reserve what lot they shall see neat and most commodious for a 
college, which they desire may be set up as soon as their ability will 
reach unto.^''' In 1652, some attempt must have been made in this direc- 
tion, for on the records of Guilford we find the entry that — 

the matter about a Colledge at Kew Haven was thought to be too great a charge for 
us of this jurisdiction to undergoe alone; especially considering the unsettled state 
of New Haven Towne, being publiquely declared from the deliberate judgment of 
the most understanding men to be a place of no comfortable subsistence for ye pres- 
ent inhabitants there. But if Connecticut do joyne, the planters are generally will- 
ing to bear their just proportion for erecting and maintaining a Colledge there, how- 
ever they desire thanks to Mr. Goodyear for his kind proffer to the setting forward 
of such work. 

• 

Mr. Goodyear was deputy governor of the Colony, and generously 
offered his own house, though he had been a great sufferer from the 
financial reverses in the Delaware land troubles and the loss of the 

»N. H. Rec, I, 149. «N. H, Eec, i, 318, 354, 357. 

3N. H. Rec, I, 210. e Hutchinson, History of N. E., i, 324. 

3N. H. Rec, I, 225. 7 n. h. Rec, i, 376. 

«N. H. Rec, I, 311. 
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Lamberton ship.^ In 1654 (as Connecticut apparently would not '^ joyne,^ 
the project had slept till then), at a town meeting in New Haven, it 
was " propounded to know the town's mind '' on the setting up of a 
college. ^' Ko man objected, but all seemed willing, provided that 
the paye which they can raise liere will doe it."^ A year later, the Col- 
ony took the matter up and the governor informed the general court 
that New Haven, " in a free way of contribution,'' had raised £300 and 
asked what the other towns would do. Milford promised £100 ; the other 
towns wer^ not prepared and desired time to consult. Accordingly 
another meeting was appointed, of which there is no record.^ A few 
days before, at New Haven town meeting, the subject had been again 
brought up, and since " in some respects this seemes to be a season of 
some disturbance being at present at the colledg in ye Bay concerning 
the dismission of President Dunster; it is now intended to be pro- 
pounded to tlie gen. court concerning a College; therefore this towne 
may declare what they will do by way of iiicouragmt for ye same, 
and it would be well, if they herein give a good example to ye otber 
townes in ye jurisdiction, being free in so good a worke." 

Mr. Davenport and Mr. Hook (his assistant) were both present upon 
this occasion and " spake much to incourag the worke," and a com- 
mittee was to^^ goe to the severall planters in this towne and take from 
them, what they will freely give to this worke." ^ But nothing seems 
to have come of this. 

On the 4th of July, 1655, ^'The Governor informed the Town (New 
Haven) that this meeting had not been called, but for furtherance of 
the college work — a business of much concernment for the good of 
posterity." He announced the other towns had raised £240, which 
the committee thought would provide a house. '^ Now there wants an 
annuity of £60 for the President, &c." He suggested New Haven might 
furnish this by paying the £300 they had subscribed, in yearly install- 
ments of £60, "or if the Town will, they may order to pay £60 a year 
out of the Town Treasury." This last was agreed to.^ 

When it was determined to attempt a college ^' for the education of 
youth in good literature, to fitt them for publick services in church and 
commonwealth,"* the indefatigable Davenport wrote to Edward Hop- 
kins for aid. Hopkins, a son-in-law of Eaton and one of the first set- 
tlers of New Haven, becoming dissatisfied for some reason, went to 
Hartford and was chosen governor of Connecticut, in alternate years 
from 1640 to 1654. Then returning to England for a visit, he was 
appointed warden of the fleet prison by Cromwell and so did not return. 
Later he became commissioner of the admiralty and member of Parlia- 

'N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. CoU., ii, 172. 

«N. H. Rec, II, 141. 

8N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Coll., iii, 2. 

^Hist. discourse on two hundred tli anniversary of school, by L. W. Bacon, p. 46. 
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ineot and died in 1657. On the receipt of Davenport's letter, he wrote 
an answer, April 30, 1656, in which he said : 

That which the Lord hath given mee in those parts, I ever designed the greatest 
part of it for the furtherance of the worke of Christ in those ends of the earth ; and, 
if I understand that a colledge is begun and like to he carried on at Newhaven for 
the good of posterity, I shall give some encouragmt thereunto. 

Davenport wrote again, but before he could get an answer Hopkins 
died. In his will he left all his American estate, after paying some 
legacies, to Governor EatoD, Eev. Mr. Davenport, and two others of 
Hartford as trustees.^ Eaton having died the other trustees met and 
appraised the estate and decided that as the trustees were chosen, 
two from New Haven and two from Hartford, it would be most proper 
to divide the money, which amounted to £1,324, between the two places. 
This they did, ffivinp: also £100 to Harvard and a part of the estate to 
Hadley, "that new plantation unto which sundry of Hartford were to 
remove and were now gone/' ^ 

The share allotted to Hartford was £400 and that to Kew Haven 
£412.^ In 1G60, Davenport handed over the trust to the general court 
of New Haven, making a long and clear statement of the history of the 
fand and the conditions that were attached to it. This part of the 
estate was " for promoveing the colledg-worke in a graduall way, for 
the education of youth in good literature.'' 

The conditions he required were — 

That the rent of the OystersheU-field, formerly seperated & reserved for ye use & 
beuifit of a coUedge, he paid from this time forward towards the makeing of some 
Btocke for disbursment of necessary charges towards ye coUedg ; that, if no place 
can be found more convenient, Mr. Eldredd's lot be given for the use of the colledg 
and of ye colony grammer schoole^ if it be in this towne ; that parents will keepe 
such of their sonns constantly to learning in the schooles, whom they intend to traine 
up for publick serviceableness, & that aU their sonnes may learn at the least to write 
and cast up accounts competently & may make some entrance into ye Lattine tongue. 

Also that, if the colony settle £40 per annum on the school and give 
£100 for a school house and library, the town, being free from expense 
for a school, ^^ would give something to the college." So much for the 
town; from the colony he required that the £40 per annum, formerly 
granted for a grammar school, be paid, and the school " settled in one 
of the plantations, and that a schoolmaster may forthwith be provided 
to teach the three languages, Lattine, Greeke, & Hebrew, soe far as shall 
be necessary to prepare them for the colledge.'' Also that, if the school 
be put at New Haven, the governor, magistrates, elders, and depu- 
ties should visit it yearly "to examine ye schollers pfficiency in learn- 
ing;'' that the court should examine the accounts yearly; that a commit- 
tee of church members be chosen "to consult and advise in emergent, 

^On New Haven town records July 1, 1658, we find noted a legacy of ''books in- 
tended for the use of a college," in Governor Eaton's will. Two hundredth anniver- 
sary, Hopkins Grammar School, L. W. Bacon, p. 46. 

2 N. H. Rec., n, 370. 

^Hollister; History of Conn., ii, 569. 
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difQcult cases that may concerue yo schoole or colledge, and that 
Davenport (to the end tliat lio may ye better performo liis trust) in 
reference to the colledge be always consulted in difficult cases, and 
have the i>ower of a negative vote.^ * This the "generall court tooke 
thankfully^ and accepted the trust;* but the movement for a college 
seems to have come to naught in the troublous times which preceded 
the union with Connecticut. 

THE COLONY GBAMMAB SCHOOL AT NEW HAVEN. 

The first move toward establishing any thing higher than the free 
school in New Haven was in 1659, when £40 a year was voted for a 
colony grammar school, "for the use of the inhabitants of this jurisdic- 
tion, and £8 more for procuring books, approved by Eev. Messrs. Daven- 
port and Pierson, from Mr. Blinman." The governor, deputy governor, 
magistrates, and ministers were given full power in the matter.'^' 

At the same meeting, Deputy Governor Leete and the Guilford 
deputies offered the nouse formerly belonging to Mr. Whitefield, their 
minister,^ for the school, and asked if the school was put elsewhere that 
the other town should furnish an equivalent. For a year, however, 
nothing seems to have been done, till Davenport, at a court of magis- 
trdltes,^ delivered the papers, which were later read in general court and 
which we have already discussed. After the general court heard these,® 
"being deeply sensible of the small progresse or pfficiency in learning 
that hath yet been accomplished and of the great difficulty and charge 
to make pay, &c., for the maintaining children at ye schooles or coUedg 
in the Bay" it granted, besides the i&40 per annum, £100 additionaL 
New Haven was to have the first choice as to whether it wishes the 
school, then Milford, and then Guilford, and so in order, ^«yet it is 
most desired of all that New Haven would accept the business j but 
the colledg is affixed to New Haven (if the Lord shall succeed that 
undertaking.)" At the very beginning of the school came the diffi- 
culties with Connecticut, and in June, 1662, ^^at a Meeting of ye Comit- 
tee for ye Colony Schoole,^ the question was discussed of discontinuing 
it; but they finding' *^not sufficient grounds of discouragement at 
present, soe as to lay it downe, did leave it to go on for further tryall.'^ 

On August 11, 1662, Mr. Davenport further propounded to^ "ye Towne 
something about ye Colony Schoole and informed them that the Com- 
mittee for ye schoole made it a gxeat objection against the keeping of 
it up, that this to\\Tiedid now send scholars only five or six; therefore, 
if ye would not have ye benefit taken away, you should send your 
children to it constantly and not take them off soe often ; and, further, 

»N. H. Rec, II, 373. *N. H. Rec, ii, 356. 

sN. H. Rec, n, 375. ^N. H. Rec, ii, 374. 

sN. H. Rec, II, 301. 'N. H. Rec, ii, 458. 

^This house stiU stands. It was built » American Journal of Education, xxviu, 

in 1639 and is the oldest dweUing in 275-304. 

Connecticut. 
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said that he was in the schoole and it grieved him to see how few 
schollars were there." 

In November, the question of continuing the school came up again, 
and it was decided "that, considering ye distraction of ye time, that 
ye end is not attained for which it was settled, noe way proportionable 
to ye charges expended" and so the school was closed, though New 
Haven professed readiness "to provide schoole house & house lor 
schoole master, if need require." Jeremiah Peck was then the teacher ; 
his salary is not stated. 

Note. — In connection Tvith the beginnings of education in New Haven Colony it 
is interesting to notice that the first book written and publi'^bed by a native of 
Connecticut was ''"Rie Accidence in Questions and Answers,** London, 1683, by 
Key. Samudl Hoadley; bom at Qailford, S^tember 20^ 1643. This school book 
went through a uambor of editions. 



Chapter II. 

EDUCATION IN THE COLONY OF CONNECTICUT TO 1776. 
DIFFIOULTIES IN OBTAINING THE HOPKINS BEQUEST. 

In the end of 1664 and beginning of the next year, New Haven Col- 
ony gave up that fight for separate existence which had been hopeless 
from the moment Winthrop obtained a charter for Connecticnt, compris- 
ing within its limits the territory of New Haven. The bitterness of de- 
feat was unendurable to some of the colonists, and they went to settle in 
new places, but the rest, led by the sagacious William Leete, stayed and 
accepted the inevitable. Only a few months before the loss of separate 
existence, the higher education came again to New Haven. Though Dav- 
enport had, in 1660, handed over his trust to the town, yet the money and 
estates of Hopkins's bequest were not so easily to come into its posses- 
sion. A part of the inhabitants of Hartford, becoming dissatisfied, 
settled Hadley, and one of their leaders was William Goodwin, one of the 
Hopkins trustees. Seemingly actuated by a fear that the trustees 
would divide the money between New Haven and Hadley and leave 
Hartford out, the Colony of Connecticut placed a restriction on the 
payment of the legacy for over five years,' ordering that the estate "be 
securd within this Collony, until the sd estate be inventoried and 
administration granted by this court," ^ and that rent in some cases 
should be paid to the treasurer, till called for by the general court. ^ 

In 1661, a committee was appointed to treat with the trustees, which 
Goodwin as their representative wrote from Hadley declining to meet, 
as they saw no reason to do so, for they had offered £350 to Hartford, pro- 
vided the court should improve it ^'according to ye mind of ye donor 
exprest in his wilP' and that the "Court do also engage to remove all 
obstructions out of our way in ye management of ye rest of ye estate 
according to our trust. " If these conditions should be rejected, "then 
we heerby declare our grante to them heer inserted to be a nullyty & 
voyde.''* So nothing was done then. On October 8, 1663, the general 
court appointed another conmiittee "to consider what is meet to be 
attended in reffrance to Mr. Hopkins estate, by him bequeathed for to be 
improved for the promoting of learning." ' The result of this was another 
letter from Mr. Goodwin, on February 1, 1664, in which he renews the 



» Conn. Rec, i, 322, 338, 341, 350, 374. 
^Oomi. Rec, i, 345. 
3 Conn. Rec, i, 370. 
24 



^ Conn, Rec, i, 578. 
* Conn. Rec, i, 412, 
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offer of £350, if the estate be given over to the trustees by the end of 
March 5 otherwise "this tendery also is to be judged a nullity and we 
shall forthwith endeavor the freeing of the estate elsewhere, as the great 
betmstinent committed to us in duty bindeth us. to doe thus." ^ This 
was probably a threat of an appeal to the English chancery courts and 
induced the court, on March 10, to " see cause to take of the sequestra- 
tion formerly laid ux)on the estate of Edward Hopkins." ^ 

In April, 1664, at a town meeting in New Haven, Mr. Davenport 
appeared, and after stating the grievous detention of the bequest by 
Connecticut, said " not till this spring it is free." He then made new 
arrangements for the school, and the town appropriated £30 yearly to 
it.^ A little later, in June, the two surviving trustees made the dis- 
position of it previously referred to,* reserving for themselves a nega- 
tive voice through their lives. Thus, at the end of Kew Haven's inde- 
pendent existence began anew her grammar school. 

THE HOPKINS GRAMMAE SCHOOLS AT NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD. 

In 1663, George Pardee became first principal of the school at New 
Haven.** He was not a person of great learning. " The Deputy Gov- 
ernor informed the Towne, concerning ye necessity of having a schoole- 
ma«ter for the teaching of children, and sayd he had spoken with Mr. 
Davenport & they knew none so lit for it, as George Pardee.'^ He, 
however, was modest, and felt that " he had lost much of what learn- 
ing he formerly had attained; but, if he had a competent maintenance 
allowed him for his family, he wd. give himself & time whoUy to ye 
worke, for ye regaining what he had lost; but if that could not be, 
he must take all opportunities, evenings and mornings, in other ways 
for the supplying of his family.'' However, he was selected for the 
office and " advised to be carefdl to instruct the youth in point of man- 
ners there being a gt. fault in that respect, as «ome expressed."^ The 
school did not satisfy Davenport, and on February 7, 1667, he "came 
into town meeting & desired to speak something concerning the 
school, & first propounded to the town whether they would send 
their children to the school to be taught, for the fitting them for the 
service of God in church and commonwealth. If they would, then he 
said, that the grant of that part of Mr. Hopkins his estate formerly 
made to this town stands good; but, if not, it is void, because it 
attains not the end of the donor. But, if New Haven will neglect 

'Conn. Rec, i, 579. 

-Conn. Rec, i, 418 

^Levermore's Rep. of N. H., p. 162, 

-^Hopkins left also £500 of his English estate "for upholding & promoting the 
kingdom of the Lord in those parts of the earth/' This was given to Harvard, 
rather strangely, by chancery in 1710. 

' American Journal of Education, xxviii, 275-304. 

^Historical discourse at Two Hundredth Anniversary of New Haven (J, L, Kings- 
ley), 91. 
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tibeir own good herein, lie must improve it there whereunto that end it 
may answer the will of the dead." 

He also wished them to buy a £ftrm.' 

On Mr. Davenport's removal to Boston he made a grant to tiie 
trustees ^^that the Grammar schoole or Oolledge att K'ewhaven, 
already ffounded and begun, may be provided for, maintained, & con- 
tinued for the encouragement & bringing up of hopefull youths in the 
Languages & other good Literature for the publique use & service of 
the Country.^ These trustees are to ^ order, regulate, & direct the 
said Collegiate School, to make choice of such schoolmaster (& ush^ 
if need be) as they shall approve o^ to be sufficiently quaMed to 
undertake such a charge & able to instruct & teach the three learned 
Languages — Latm, Greek, and Hebrew, so far as shall be necessary to 
prepare & fit youtii for the College." 

In 1684 a set of rules was issued by the trustees, interesting as show- 
ing the school discipline of the time. Tuition was to be free for all 
from Kow Haven County, and boys from elsewhere paid a lO-shillings 
^atrance fee. Among the rules were these: 

Thftt noe Boyes he admitted into ye ad Schoole for ye learning i^ English Boo^ 
but such as have been before taught to speU ye letters well & begin to read, thereby 
to perfect theire right Spelling & Reading, or to leame to Tnrite &, Cypher for 
numeracion <& addition & noe farther, &, yt all otheTS, either too yonng & not 
inatructed in letters And spelling & all Girles be exelnded, as Improper & inconsistent 
with BQch a Qranomer SdioDle, as ye law injoines ^ is ye Designe of this Settleant. 

The " School Houres'^ are from **6 in ye morning to 11 a clock in ye 
fbrenoone And fk*om 1 a clock in the afternoon to 5 a clock in the after- 
noone in Summer & 4 in Winter.^ 

Anoth^ rule is: 

That ye BcboUars behave themselys at all tymeS; espeeially in School tyme^ -with 
d«ie Rcvereneo to theira Master & with Sobriety & qnietnes asnong themselvs^ with- 
out fighting Qoarrelling, or calling one aiu>ther or any others bad names/ or using 
bad words in Cursing; or taking the name of God in vaine, or other prophane, 
obseenc, or Corrupt speeches^ which, if any doe, that ye Mr, forth with give the due 
Correccion. And yt aU Correccions bo with Moderacion. 

That all Lattin SchoUars & all other of ye Boyes of Competent age & Capacity 
give the Mr. an accompt of one j)assago or sentence at least of ye sermons the fore- 
going Sabbath, on ye 2d day morning. And that from 1 to 3 in ye aftemoone of 
every last day of ye week be Improved by ye Mr. in Catchizing of his SchoUars yt, 
are Capable. 

After Davenport's departure, New Haven's zeal fell oflF, and in 1675 
Goveiaior William Jones roundly scolded the town for letting the school 
lapse for a twelvemonth. The next year he summoned the town to 
answer before county court for not keeping a grammar school, and, in 
1677, he berated them again, for not having had school for three years. 
Finally the school revived under his earnest endeavors and continued 
an uneventfdl, useful existence throughout this i)eriod, fit^^ing youtlw 

1 American Joiunal of Education, xxvzxi, 275-^04 , Uopkins'A Bequest at New 
Haven. 
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for Harvard and later for Yale. In 1728 the town again settled tlie 
oyster-shell field on the school, to aid scholars of Congregational 
parentage.^ In 1688 the town formally turned over the school to a 
body of seven trustees. 

Hartford appointed a committee to receive money ^' to be employed 
in this town for promoting of learning here," a seeming narrowing of 
the terms of Hopkins's generous bequest.* This was not the only gilt 
for a school at that place. William Gibbons, by his will of February 
20, 1665,3 made the first legacy for education in the State, giving thirty 
acres of upland and meadow in Wethersfield ^^ towards the raante- 
nance of a lattin school at Hartford." This land still belongs to the 
school, though let out at long lease by the town in 1756. John Talcott 
also, when he died in 1660, left something for the same purpose.* 
The school did not prove as satisfactory as it should have been, and 
gradually ran down,* till 1764, when a select school was begun by 
tJiirty families, which continued two years, till the house built for it 
was destroyed, ten or twelve x>ers0n8 perishing in it. An attempt to 
elevate the old grammar school itself in 1765 was also a failur;^,^ so 
that at the close of the Colonial Period, it was little more than a ^^ town 
school." 

COtTNTY LATIN SCHOOLS. • 

In May, 1672, the general court granted to the county towns of each 
of the four counties in the State 600 acres of land, ^* to be taken up 
where it may not prejudice any former grant," to belong to them for- 

^Levermore Rep. of N. H., p. 164. 

-Barnard's Hist, of Ed, in Conn.; American Journal of Edacation, iv, 657. 

^His words are, "I give my land at Peniwise, now in the tenor of John Sadler, 
towards the mayntenance of a Lattin schoole at Hartford ; provided that the fence 
he continued in the same line and way of common fencing as that now is and, for the 
present, until the lease I have made to John Sadler be expired, I give out of the rent 
due from John Sadler 50 shillings yearly." Am. J. of Ed., xxii, 370. 

-^Conn. Roc. iv, 31. 

His will is dated August 12, 1659, and says, " I give toward the maintaining a 
Lattin Schoole at Hartford, if any be kept there, £5." 

James Richards, esq., who married Sarah, daughter of WilUam Gibbons, left £50 
to the Hartford Latin School. 

American Journal of Education, xxii, 370. 

-American Journal of Education, xxviii, 185. 

On September 18, 1753, at Hartford town meeting, it was " voted and agreed that 
the incomes or rents of the lands (leased for 900 years) and interest of the moneys 
belonging to the Free School (so-called) in this town shall be applied to the use and 
support of a Grammar School to be kept in the town of Hartford." 

'On December 30, 1765, "the inhabitants of this town (Hartford) taking into con- 
sideration the declining state of the Grammar School, and sensible that the interests 
and moneys belonging to it may yet be improved to better advantage, to encourage 
and answer the <Bnds proposed by the donors of such interests," appoint a committee 
to hire a schoolmaster, lay down rules, and administer the finances* Am. J. of Ed. 
zxvui^ 185, '* Hopkins Bequest at Hartford." 
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ever " for the benefltt of a grammer sclioole."^ In the revised code,* ap- 
proved that fall, the reqniremeDt of a grammar school is changed from 
towns of over a hundred families to the county towns.' But this land 
was not laid out for some time, and in 1702 committees were ap- 
pointed for that purpose.* To aid in the support of these schools the 
court in May, 1677, gave the fines which towns incurred for not keeping 
school the required time (three months a year) to " the Lattin schoole" 
in their county.* The same session (May, 1677) a penalty of £10 a 
year was laid on county towns not maintaining such a school.® The 
policy of supporting such schools was steadily kept up; in 1687 a sur- 
plus in the Colony treasury was ordered to be divided among the gram- 
mar schools, and if a county had none, its share was divided among 
other counties."' Four years after, " considering the necessity and great 
advantage of good literature," two free schools are appointed to be in 
Hartford and Kew Haven.^ The masters for these were to be chosen 
by the magistrates and ministers of the county and to receive £60, 
These schools, which seem to have been intended to be of higher grade 
than the other grammar schools, were to teach children, "after they can 
first read <the psalter, reading, writeing, and arithmetick, the Lattin 
and Greek tongues.'^ 

The same year, 1691, Mr. John Burr introduced a bill that the appro- 
priation of £30 to each of the above-mentioned two schools should be 
divided, that the schools at Fairfield and New London should partici- 
pate in the appropriation, and consequently each of the four should re- 
ceive £15. But this was not approved of and the old law stood ^ for two 
years, when the other two schools obtained £20 each, additional to the 
grant of £30 to Hartford and New Haven. The grammar schools at 
New Haven and Hartford we have already discussed. 

NEW LONDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

In 1673, just after the law concerning grammar schools was passed, 
Eobert Bartlet, " a lonely man," living in New London, died, leaving, by a 
nuncupative will, his estate to the town " to be improved for the educa- 
tion of children." ^° The property thus given, which the town decided 

1 Conn. Rec, ii, 176. 

2 Laws of 1672, 63. Reprint 1865. Re'enacted October, 1700. Conn. Rec, iv, 331. 

3 The Hopkins Schools were considered to fill the requirements. 

* Conn. Rec, iv, p. 402. Hartford's land was laid out 1718 and sold in 1776. Am. 
J. of Ed., XXII, 370. 

* Conn. Rec, ii, 307. 

6 Conn. Rec, ii, 312. 

7 Conn. Rec, iii, 224. 

8 Conn. Rec, iv, 31. 

9 Conn. Rec, iv, 50, 97. 

w Caulkins's New London, pp. 396-401. We find other bequests for schools from time 
to time. For example, John Cates, coming from England to Windham, at his death 
in 1697, left 200 acres for a school there. (Trumbull, i, 408.) 
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Bhoald be used for poor children, was a farm of 25 acres north of the 
town, various divisions of outlands, and the rights of an original pro- 
prietor in the commons. For many years nothing was done with the 
bequest, till in 1701 the town voted to establish a grammar school,^ to 
employ the State allowance and the income of the Bartlet estate for it, 
and that parents of scholars should make up any deficiency. In 1713 
the general assembly granted the town permission to sell the Bartlet 
lands, which was done, the farm itself bringing £300. This was only 
one instance of the policy of killing the goose which laid the goldeij. 
eggs. We find far too many such instances, for the lands, if they had 
been retained a century, would have been worth vastly more. The 
same year a schoolhouse was built to which girls were admitted for an 
hour at a time on certain days of the week. In 1721, an agitation was 
begun in favor of selling the 600 acres given by the State and dividing 
the receipts between the grammar school and the schools in the north 
part of the town. This was accomplished in 1725 and a few years later 
the Bartlet fund was united to the fund procured from the sale of the 
land.^ From the gift of Robert Bartlet the school was called the Bart- 
let School, in memory of the generous donor. The school continued a 
useful existence through the colonial period. In 1752, the general as- 
sembly granted permission for the remaining school land to be sold and 
the proceeds put at interest.^ 

FAIBFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Of this little is known.* In 1752 the town petitioned the general 
court that " the school which time out of mind among us has been called 
the Grammar School'' has such small means of support as to induce 
them to ask for advice and encouragement. The appropriation of excise 
money raised in the county for the privilege of retailing strong liquors 
was recommended, but this was not adopted, and it is to be feared the 
school died. 

COMMON OB TOWN SCHOOLS. 

The State relaxed not one whit of its vigilance for universal educa- 
tion.* In 1677, we have already seen, the towns remiss in keeping up 
their schools for three months were ordered to pay a fine of £5, and at 

^ This was probably a revival of an earlier school, for the general court appointed 
a committee to lay out land for the New London grammar school in 1679. (Conn. 
Rec, III, 29.) 

2 Conn. Rec., vii, 468. 

3 Conn. Rec, x, 129. 

* Barnard's Hist, of Ed, in Conn. In 1678, the general court recommended '* the 
court of Fairfield to improve so much of their county revenue as they can spare for 
the settlement and incouragment of a grammer schoole." (Conn. Rec, in, 8.) See 
p. 48. 

*In 1670 the governor reported that one-fourth of the annual revenue "is laid out 
in maintaining free schools for the education of our chUdren.'' (Am. J. of Ed., i, 
297-313.) 
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the same session of the assembly authority was given the towns to tax 
property for the support of schools.^ A year later the number of families 
wliich a town was to contain in order to be compelled to maintain a 
school was reduced from 50 to 30.^ 

In lG8i, to encourage gifts for learning, the houses and lands given 
for school purposes were freed from taxcs.^ Town schools were found 
everywhere, and gave the rudiments of education. The duties of the 
teacher were "to instruct all sorts and that from their ABC, and to 
bo helpful in preaching when required." In smaller towns a school 
dame ruled; in larger, a college student or a recent graduate, generally 
addressed with the prefix Sir. 

In 1700, towns of over seventy families were ordered to keep a school 
all the year, and those of any number of families under seventy, to have 
one during half the year. In these schools reading and writing were to 
be taught, and, for their maintenance, a tax of 40 shillings in each i&l,000 
of the list was laid.* The minimum length of time to constitute a 
school kept according to law, had been increased from three to six 
months ten years before.** There seems at first to have been some dif- 
ficulty in the collection of the tax granted for this purpose,^ and, when 
the colony issued bills of credit in the exigencies of war in 1713, an act 
was passed making the town's share of the school money payable in 
them.'' Hitherto the management of the schools had been in the hands 
of the towns; but, as these were now being divided into parishes, the 
direction of schools \f as put into the hands of these new divisions in 
October, 1712.^ Two years later, to insure supervision of the schools, 
the selectmen and civil authority were appointed to visit the schools, 
" particularly once in each quarter of the year,'' ^ and to report any 
"disorders or misapplication of the publick money.'' In 1717, the 
parishes or societies were empowered to lay taxes for the support of 
schools and to choose a collector.** 

FIRST GRANT OF WESTERN LANDS. 

About 1730, the county of Litchfield, in the northwestern part of the 
State, was settled. In laying out towns in that county, the State fore- 
shadowed its later policy, and made one of the earliest land grants^ 
In May, 1733,^^ a bill passed the general assembly setting aside seven 
towns in that county, so that the " money that shall be given, by 
such as may be allowed to settle in said towns, for the land there, 

» Conn. Kcc, ii, 307. 312. e Conn. Rec, x, 213. 

^Conn. Rcc, ill, 9. ^ Conn. Rec, v, 408. 

'Guilford Town Roc, 1674. ''Conn. Rec, v, ^3. 

* Conn. Rec, iv, 831^375 j xi, 10. ^ Conn. Rec, v, 462. 

6 Conn. Rec, iv, 31 . *® Conn. Rec, vi, 34. 

" Conn. Rec, VII, 459; cf., viii, 122. Where the towns are allowed to liave the 
money, and nse it for x)!^)"!^^ the minister instead of keeping school. Enacted in 
1787, repealed 1740, viii, 344, 
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akall iM3 ioaproy^d for tlie support of tlie sekools (viz,) those sc1k>oIs 
that ought to be kept in those towns that are now settled.'^ These 
western towns were Korfolk, Kent, Goshen, Canaan, Cornwall, Salis- 
bury, and Sharon.^ The price jjaid for most of the towns is unknown. 
iN'orfolk, which was not disposed of till 1762,^ brought £6,824.10, and 
Kent £1,225.10. When arrangements were made for selling some of 
these towns in 1737, it is interesting to note that one fifty- third of each 
town was reserved for school land.* In 1741, the bonds and money 
which had been received from the sale of tiiese towns up to tiiat date 
were ordered to be distributed to the several ecclesiastical societies ia 
trust, for the use of their schools.* 

PUBTHSS COIiONIAIi SCHOOL HZSTOBY. 

In the records, we find here and there further instances of the col- 
ony's care for sdiools. The assembly appoints a committee to take 
charge of lands given for a school at Middletown ; gives land which had 
escheated to the State to a school at Wintonbury ;' and exempts school- 
masters from military service. The tax of 40 shillings in £1,000 is 
diminished to 10 shillings in 1754;^ under the pressure of the 'French 
and Indian war, raised again to 20 shillings in 1766;' and a year later, 
restored to the original figure.^ In addition to this, the arrears of 
taxes on liquors, tea, etc., were directed to be sued &r in 1766 and the 
proceeds given to the schools, which gift was made again eight years 
later .^ In ITOl and later, through the whole colonial period, a helping 
hand was ever ready to assist Yale College, as will be seen further on. 

INot only did the State encourage public schools, but it also discouraged 
"ajiy other schools, which are not under its establishment and inspec- 
tion.'^ ^® A notable instance of this occurred in the middle of the last 
century. During the religious excitement then disturbing the country, 
the Separates, who had many adherents in "New London, established 
an institution there, known as the '^Shepherd's Tent," at the house of 
Samuel Harris.^^ This was intended as an academy "for educating 
young men to become exhorters, teachers and ministers." This met 
with the disapproval of the general assembly, and a law was passed 
forbidding anyone "to erect, establish, set up, keep, or maintain any 
college, seminary of learning, or any publick school whatsoever for the 
instruction of young persons, other than such as are erected and estab- 
lished, or allowed by the laws of this Colony, without special lycence, 

^Barnard's Hist, of Ed. in Conn. » Coiyi. Rec, xii, 561. 

sConn. Ueo^ xii, 80. ^ Conn. R&c., vn, 463 ; xiv, 330. 

3 Conn. Rec, vni, 134. i^A good account of the schools of tho 

^Conn. Rec, viii, 387, 392. period is found in Am. J. of Ed., xvii, 607 ; 
»Conn. Rec, vii, 509; vili, 379, 575. ''Master NUes School at Stonington, 

eConn. Rec, T, 317. Conn., 1764-1790.*' 

7 Conn. Rec, xu, 497. ^^ Caulkins's New London, 453« 
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or liberty first had and obtained of this Assembly," under penally of 
£5 to everyone concerned.^ 

INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The godly colony did not only take care of its own citizens, but also 
stretched forth a helping hand to promote "the glory of God and the 
everlasting welfare of these poore, naked sonnes of Adam," the aborig- 
ines. The Code of 1650 provided for their religious instruction,* and| 
four years later, the court, lamenting that "little hath hitherto beene 
attended through want of an able Interpreter," orders that Thomas 
Mynor of Pequot shall send his son- John to Hartford, "where this 
Courte will provide for his maintenance & schooling, to the end hee 
may be for the present assistant," to elders and others, "to interpret 
the things of God to y°^ as hee shall be directed." New Haven made no 
laws concerning Indian education, but Rev. Abraham Pierson, of 
Branford, learned the language and preached to Indians, and the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies gTanted money for their education 
in New Haven.^ 

At Farmington, Stone, Newton, and Hooker taught an Indian school 
from 1G48 to 1697, and, from 1733 to 1736, we find record of such a 
school there again. In 1671, Rev. James Fitch, pastor at Norwich, 
preached to the Mohegans, and, in 1728, a grandson of Oapt. John 
Mason taught them in English and the principles of religion, and the 
general assembly gave him £15.* 

In May, 1727, a law was passed, ordering any masters or mistresses 
of Indians to teach them to read English and also to instruct them in 
the principles of the Christian faith, by catechising of them, "under 
penalty of not over 40 shillings, if neglected." This law remained on 
the statute books till 1821. ^ 

In 1733, the legislature made appropriations for " dieting" the Indians 
at school at Farmington.^ Three years thereafter, a contribution for 
the Indians is ordered to be taken in the churches at the next Thanks- 
giving, and £15 is appropriated for the education of the children of the 
"Nahantick Indians" in the town of Lyme. In their zeal to elevate 
the Indian, the general assembly, when one Atchetoset became a Chris- 
tian and desined education for himself and lamily, took care "that the 
said Indian be instructed according ^o ^is desire, and that his chil- 
dren be schooled and taught the principles of the Christian religion 
and victualled."^ 

1 Conn. Rec, viii, 501, 

2 Conn. Rec, i, 265. 

3 Trumbull, Conn., i, 495. 

* Barnard's Hist, of Ed. in Conn. ; Conn. Rec. , vii, 181 ; again in 1729, vn, 242. 
'Conn. Rec.,. VII, 102. 

• Conn. Rec, vn, 471, 491, 509 j viii, 6. 
'Conn. Rec, viii, 372. 
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For the repairing of the schoolhouse of the Mohegans, £12 was 
appropriated in 1742^ and £4 Us. Id. in 1774* and, at the latter time, £6 
was allowed for a schoolmaster. But these efforts produced little 
results. In our own century, from 1827 to 1831, efforts were made by 
Miss Sarah L. Huntington, of Norwich, to raise up this tribe from their 
degradation, and after much effort she obtained a yearly appropriation 
for the support of a teacher aCnd $500 for erecting buildings. This school 
had a good effect upon the tribe, both intellectually and morally, and 
was maintained many years. ' 

But the most celebrated enterprise for the education of the Indians 
in Connecticut was Maoris Indian Charity School. In 1735 Rev. 
Eleazar Wheelock was settled over the Second Church in Lebanon and, 
as many ministers did iu those days, he took boys in his family for 
instruction. In December, 1743, a young Mohegan, Samson Occum, 20 
years old, who had been converted in the *^ great awakening" three 
years before, applied to him for instruction. Mr. Wheelock took him 
and instructed him for three years. Occum later became a preacher 
and was very successful among his people. This led Mr. Wheelock to 
form the idea of an Indian school; as he judged, from his intercourse 
with Occum, that Indians would be much more successful than white 
men as missionaries to their race. It was a new idea, which not even 
the apostle Eliot had tried. In 1754 he began with two Dela wares and 
others soon followed, till in 1762 he had over twenty scholars, of whom 
one was a Mohegan, six were Mohawks and most of the rest Dela- 
wares. To support these, gentlemen in Boston and elsewhere make 
contributions, the legislatures of Connecticut and Massachusetts made 
appropriations, and the Scotch Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge gave something. Four Indian girls had been received and 
were taught sewing and housewifery. 

In 1763 Wheelock appealed to the legislature for aid and was given 
a recommendation to the churches to take up a collection therefor; but 
remUiiscences of aboriginal atrocities were too fresh and but little was 
obtained. Three years afterwards the legislature, on another appeal, 
did the same thing, but the result is unknown. 

Joshua Moor of Mansfield, dying in 1754, gave a house and two acres 
of land for the school in Lebanon and from him the school took its 
name. 

In 1766 another attempt, and a very successful one, was made to 
obtain funds. Mr. Occum and Eev. Nathaniel Whitaker crossed the 
ocean to Great Britain and there made an appeal for the school. This 
was very successful; Occum, the first Indian preacher who had ever 
come over from^ America, preached in a year and half between three 
and four hundred sermons, and created a great sensation. Large con- 

1 Conn. Rec, viii, 509. 
« Conn. Rec., xiv, 246. 
' Deforest's Indians in Connecticut, pp. 482-487. 
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tribations were made; the King gave £200, Lord Dartmouth 50 goinoas. 
In all £7,000 were obtained in England and between £2,000 and £3,000 
in Scotland. A few years later, in 1770, Dr. Wheelock determined to 
move th6 school to some newer part of the country, to increase its use- 
fhlness. Hanover, N. H., was the spot pitched ni>on and from the 
Indian school sprang Dartmouth College.^ 

ACADEMIES. 

Toward the end of the colonial period the private academies began 
to spring up here and there. Most of these were founded after the col- 
ony became a State, but a tendency toward them was visible previous 
to that change. * 

In 1743 Governor Trumbull established an academy at Lebanon for 
not more than -30 scholars. Tuition for a Latin scholar was 35 shillings 
per quarter, old tenor; and for a reading scholar, 30 shillings. This 
acquired a celebrity second to hardly any other in "New England. All 
the sons, and daughters, too, of the governor went there and it became 
so widely known that pupils came from the West Indies, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, as well as irom the northern colonies. 
It was kept over thirty years by l^athan Tisdale, a Hai-vard graduate. ' 

In 1774 the legislature incorporated 12 proprietors of the "Union 
School of Kew London.'' It was intended "to furnish facilities for a 
thorough English education'' and in classics to fit for college. In its 
early days it was a noted school, yielding a large income, and from its 
principalship went forth to the Continental army, iN'athan Hale, the 
martyr spy. It was in good repute for many years, but languished as 
the free schools improved and it finally died about 1850.* 



^This account is from Deforest's Indians of Connecticut^ pp. 453-459, and contri- 
butions to the Ecclesiastical Hist, of Conn., pp. 148-149. 
•Master Tisdale and the Lebanon School, Am. Jour, of Ed., XXVUI, 792-797. 
'Stuart's Jour., Trximbull, 59; Conn. Rec, xiv, 383. 
♦Caulkin's New Liondon, 622. 



Chapter III. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF CONNECTICUT AS A STATE (1776 to 1890). 

SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 

For about twenty years after the Declaration of Independence there 
was no important change in the school laws of Connecticut. 

In 1704, school districts (subdivisions of ecclesiastical societies) were 
allowed by a tWo-thirds vote, to lay a tax for a schoolhouse and locate 
it, and choose a collector of the tax.^ But the acts of 1795 and 1798 revo- 
lutionized the whole system. By the former a committee of eight, with 
Governor Treadwell as chairman — 

Were anthorized to sell all lands owned by the State west of Pennsylvania,* re- 
served in the cession to the United States in 1782 and the proceeds of the sale-were 
to go to a perpetual fond^ the interest of which was to be divided annually among 
the several societies constituted, or which might be constituted by law, within 
certain limits, and each society could, by a two-thirds vote, improve its proportion 
of the interest, for the support of the Christian ministry, or the public worship of 
God. AU inhabitants who have right to vote in town meeting, are to meet in Octo- 
ber annually, organize themselves into societies and transact any other business 
on the subject of schooling in general, and touching the monies hereby appropriated 
to their use.* 

This, it will be seen created a " schoi^l society," separate and distinct 
from the old ecclesiastical society, and the management of the schools 
went to these new bodies, while the support of the schools was to come 
from a permanent fund. This system was different from that of the 
other !Ni ew England States. In 1708 a second act perfected the new 
system and ftdly substituted it for the old. Each society was given 
power to appoint a suitable number of persons, not exceeding nine, of com- 
petent skill and letters, to be overseers or visitors of schools.^ These 
are "to examine, approve, and dismiss school-teachers, appoint public 
exercises at their discretion, and give honorary marks of distinction.'' 
County towns are no longer required to have a Latin school, but every 
society might, by two-thirds vote, institute a school of higher order, 
for the common benefit of the inhabitants, "the object of which shall 
be to perfect the youth admitted therein in the rudiments of English 
grammar, in composition, in arithmetic, and geography, or, on particu- 

^Barnard's History of Education. 

2 This was the foundation of the School Fund, which will be discussed separately. 

•■^Previous to Oct., 1708, towns and ecclesiastical societies appointed school commit- 

ties but there was no law till 1750. (Barnard p. 142.) 
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lar desire, in the Latin and Greek languages; also in the first principles 
of religion and morality, and, in general, to form them for usefulness 
and happiness in the various relations of social life."^ To these, pupils 
were to be admitted who shall have " passed through the ordinary course 
of instruction in the common schools and shall have attained to such ma- 
turity in years and understanding, as to be capable of improvement in 
said school, in the judgment of the overseers,'' and if too many for the 
accommodation of the school apply '^ they shall be instructed in such 
course and order as to give all an equal opportunity."^ One wonders 
how this was done. The private schools then were fewj the books few 
and imperfect, but uniform. In 1796, Farmington used Webster's 
Institutes as a reader, and Dwight's Geography. 

In 1799, in Middlesex County, an "association for the improvement 
of common schools"^ was founded and Eev. William Woodbridge, the 
principal of a young ladies' school in Middletown, made its president.' 

In May, 1799, an act was passed which was virtually a codification 
of previous laws. The taxes for schools were to be $2 in each $1,000 of 
the assessment. The nine school visitors were to visit all schools twice 
yearly and two of them were to be present at each visit.* "^o time for 
keeping schools open was specified, so they were closed when the funds 
ran out. This fact made them of widely varying duration in different 
towns. On the whole, it can not be said that the new system worked 
well. 

In 1799, the first apportionment of the interest of the school fund was 
made, and in 1810 an act was passed whereby the expense of the 
district schools over the public money was apportioned according to 
the number of days each proprietor had sent a scholar or scholars to 
school. 

In 1813, a bill compelled proprietors of factories and manufacturing 
establishments to see that the children in their employ were taught to 
read, write, and cipher, and had attention i)aid to the preservation of 
their morals. To see this carried out, the selectmen and civil authority 
wore nuidc a board of visitors.' Governor Wolcott, at the May session 
in 1825, said the schools were " insufficient and recommended the intro- 
duction of the Lancasterian system, as used in New Haven." This 
suggestion was taken up in severjil towns and such schools were held 
for some j^ears.^ In the same year the first educational magazine in 
the country was projected and the " American Journal of Education," 
with Prof. William Eussell as editor, was begun in 1826. There was 
no supervision of common schools by the State and the first move in this 



» Barnard's History of Edacation. 

^Middlesex School Association, American Journal of Education, xiv, 397. 

^Barnard, p. 113. 

< Barnard, p. 142-5. 

'This is noteworthy as a very early instance of factory legislation. 

^Smith's History of Gailford, p.S2. 
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direction was Hawley Olmsteds^ motion in 1826, resulting in a commit- 
tee, wliicli reported in favor of such supervision; but notliin:g was 
then done. 

In 1827, a society was organized in Hartford for improvement of the 
public schools. 

DECLINE OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Meantime the educational system of Connecticut had excited the 
admiration of several other States. A Kentucky legislative document, 
in 1822, said the " Connecticut system has become an example for other 
States and the admiration of the Union." This was once true; but 
under the system of no supervision, the schools were running down. 

On November 13, 1830, a convention of teachers at Hartford made 
complaint of the decline of schools. The school fund produced apathy 
and carelessness among the towns. In the next year Governor Peters 
recommended a tax of a cent on each dollar of the assessment list to 
be collected and paid for benefit of the district schools. The legislature 
gave $10,000 for colleges, but "did not heed this suggestion. 

In 1836, Governor Edwards complained of deficiency in the charac- 
ter of teachers. The same year, at an extra session in December, the 
Town Deposit Fund ^ was received from the surplus in the United States 
Treasury. Things steadily grew worse; in 1838 an investigation was 
held at Governor Ellsworth's instance, and an ofl&cial report made. 
From it we learn that parents took little interest in the schools; the 
school visitors were not always faithful; teachers were often poorly 
qualified and inefficient; their pay, being on the average $14.50 for men 
and $5.75 for women, exclusive of board,^ was not adequate to their 
deserts, or equal to the rewards of skill and industry in other fields of 
labor. The great diversity of schoolbooks was an evil, the schoolhouses 
were often unfit for use, and over 6,000 children of school age were out of 
school. Furthermore, private schools were established in nearly every 
place of any size, and 10,000 children of the richer classes were in them, 
there being 60,000 or 70,000 in common schools. In consequence of 
these things an act was passed to *^ provide for the better supervision of 
common schools.'' ^ By it the governor, commissioner of the school fiind, 
and eight others, one from each county, to be annually appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the senate, were made a board of commis- 
sioners of common schools. They were to report annually; to them 
in turn the visitors of the school societies were to report, and unless the 
latter did so they were not to have their schools certified as "kept 
according to law," and hence they would lose their share in the school 
fund. This board was to have a secretary, to receive not over $3 a day 
and expenses while in service. Under this new system the common 
schools, which seemed "struck with paralysis," were soon to revive. 

* Tills will be discuBSed separately. 

.■Barnard, p. 16a; American Journal of Education, v, 114. 
3 Barnard, p. 166. 
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THE SCHOOL FUND. 

The original cliarter of Connecticut gave her " to the South Sea on 
the West parte," ^ and after the grant of New York to the Duke of York 
the colony claimed her grant still ran from where his ended. With 
this view, she settled the Wyoming Yalley; but the United States 
having given that to Pennsylvania, after hearing the case, the Con- 
necticut claim then extended from the eastern boundary of Ohio to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

On September 30, 1786, by a deed of cession, she gave all that vast 
territory to the General Government, as she had agreed to do some- 
time before, reserving a tract extending 120 miles west from Pennsyl- 
vania and, on the average, 52 miles wide. This was the northeast 
corner of Ohio, and contained 3,300,000 acres. The tract is known in 
common parlance yet as " New Connecticut,'' or the "Western Ee- 
serve," and comprises the counties of Ashtabula, Trumbull, Lake, 
Geauga, Portage, Cuyahoga, Medina, Lorain, Huron,, Erie, and the 
north part of Mahoning, and Summit.^ 

In May, 1800, Connecticut relinquished to the United States all 
rights to jurisdiction over it, the United States giving up all claims to 
the soil. In 1791, an attempt was made to sell it and use the proceeds 
for the support of the ministry. In 1792, 600,000 acres of it, the so- 
called " Fire Lands,'' were given to the sufferers from the depredations 
of the British during the Eevolution. In May, 1793, the State voted to. 
sell the rest of the land. In October of the same year another attempt 
was made to give the proceeds fr'om the sale for the support of religion. 
A substitute to the original bill passed, much to the dissatisfaction of 
some towns, who adopted resolutions disapproving the measure. The 
matter excited much interest and the debate was printed in full in the 
papers, a thing that then rarely happened. The act provided that — 

The monies arising from the sale of the territory belonging to this State, lying 
west of the State of Pennsylvania, be and the same is hereby, established a per- 
petual fund, the interest whereof is granted and shall be appropriated to the use 
and benefit of the several ecclesiastical societies, churches, or congregations of aU 
denominations in this State, to be by them applied to the support of their respective 
ministers or preachers of the gospel, and schools of education, under such rules and 
regulations as shall be adopted by this or some future session of the general as- 
sembly.* , 

In view of the disapproval shown, the act was repealed by the 
lower house in May, 1794, but to this the upper house did not con- 
sent; finally both agreed to pass a resolution suspending the sale of 
lands for the present.* 

In October, 1794, the upper house passed another bill, much like the 
former one, and the lower house, ordering it to be printed, continued 

1 Conn. Manual, 1888, 53. 

« Barnard, 65-110. Hbllister, Hist, of Conn., ii, 571-576. 

» Barnard, pp. 65-73. 

^Barnard, pp. 74-96. 
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it to the next session.^ In that winter the subject was again discnssed 
in town meetings and in the papers, and President Dwight, in his 
Thanksgiving sermon at Greenfield Hill, where he was then pastor, 
spoke in favor of it.' 
la May, 1795, an act was finally passed — 94 yeas to 52 nays — that the 

Proceeds of this sale are to be made iuto a perpetual fund, from which shall be, 
and hereby is, appropriated to the support of schools iii the several societies con- 
stituted by law, according to the list of polls and ratable estates. 

Ecclesiastical societies were forbidden to have power over schooling, 
and the act of October, 1793, was finally repealed. A committee of 
eight was to conduct the sale, and the lands were not to be sold off 
for less than $1,000,000. The sale was effected to a company of Con- 
necticut men for $1,200,000, payable in five years, and the committee 
reported the sale to the legislature in October, 1795.^ Up to 1800 the 
original committee managed the fdnd. Then Messrs. John Treadwell, 
Thomas Y. Seymour, Shubael Abbe, and the state treasurer,* were ap- 
pointed "managers of the funds arising in the sales of the Western 
Reserve." They took care of it till 1809, and in the first thirteen years 
the total interest was $456,757.44, an average of $35,135.18 per annum. 
The first apportionment of the school fund came in 1799, and consisted 
of the interest which had accumulated from September 2, 1797, and 
equaled $60,403.78. In March, 1800, the dividend was $23,651. 

The report of the managers in October, 1809, showed much unpaid 
interest and some collateral securities unsafe. This made it seem ad- 
visable that the management of the fund should be given to one man, 
who should devote his whole time to it. A committee, of which Hon. 
David Daggett was chairman, recommended this, and it was adopted. 
Accordingly at the May session of the legislature, in 1810, Hon. James 
Hillhouse, then United States Senator, was appointed first commissioner 
of the school fund.^ He resigned his seat in the Senate and took the 
office. He found matters in a bad condition; the capital was largely in 
debt fit)m the original purchasers and substituted securities, which had 
been complicated by insolvency, death, etc. ; the interest was often in 
arrears, and the debtors were scattered. Without a single lawsuit or 
spending one dollar for counsel, " he reduced the disordered manage- 
ment to an efficient system; disentangled its affairs from loose and em- 
barrassed connections with personal securities and indebted estates; 
rendered it productive of a large, regular, and increasing dividend, and 
converted its doubtful claims into well secured and solid capital." Dur- 
ing his fifteen years of service the dividends averaged $52,061.35, and 
the capital was increased to $1,719,434.24. When a constitution was 
adopted for the State, in 1818, the only provisions in regard to educa- 
tion were one confirming the charter of Yale College,® and one providing 
that— 

™ " " " - " l-l^l-l .MM -■■■—— ■■ ■ -^M.^ ■■■■■■ ,, ■■■■ „ I. ..I— I — ■- -. n .. , —I^^M^.— 

* Barnard, p. 96. » Barnard, p. 103. ^ Barnard, p. 147. 

« Barnard, p. 97. * Barnard, p. 146. ^ Constitution, A rt. 8, Soc. 2. 
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The fund called the School Fund shall remain a porpetnal fond, the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and encouragement of the 
public, or common schools throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all the 
pcox)lo thereof. The value and amount of said fund shall, as soon as practicable, be 
ascertained, in such manner as the General Assembly may prescribe, published, and 
recorded in the Comptroller's office, and no law shall ever be made, authorizing said 
fund to be diverted to any other use than the encouragement and support of pub- 
lic or common schools, among the several school societies, as justice and equity 
shall require. 

In 1820, the legislature decided that the tax of $2 on each $1,000 
should cease when the income from the school fund should exceed 
$62,000, which it did the next year.^ 

In 1822, owing to an impression that improvement in the schools had 
not kept pace with increase of the school fund, Governor Wolcott re- 
minded the general assembly, in his message, of their duty to see if 
the system of public schools be well carried out.* 

In 1823 the ofl&ce of assistant commissioner was cteated, and Seth 
P. Beers, of Litchfield, appointed to it, with a salary of $1,000 and 
expenses. 

In 1825, Mr. Hiilhouse, who had received $1,500 a year while in office, 
resigned, and Mr. Beers succeeded him with a salary of $1,200. He held 
office for twenty-four years, till 1849.^ Under him the fiind increased 
to $2,076,602.75, and the average income was $97,815.15, rivsing during 
his occupancy of the office from $72,418.30 to $133,356.50. The total 
amount disbursed during this time was $2,347,563.80. He was suc- 
ceeded by Hon. Gordon TrambuU, who held office two years. After 
him came John 0. Palmer, in 1851. His first report* shows an income 
of $138,060.63, giving $1.40 per capita to the children of school age. 
In 1825 it had been but $0.85 per capita, and had gradually in- 
creased to $1.50, its highest figure, in 1850. The fund amounted to 
$2,049,482.32. Then, for some years, a policy was adopted of changing 
commissioners annually,^ till Hon. Albert Sedgwick was appointed in 
1855; he held office twelve years, and under him the dividends reached 
their highest figure, $143,193.75, in 1857. 

In 1867, Hon. George A. Payne became commissioner of school fund; 
in 1873, Alfred I. Munyan 5 in 1876, Henry C. Mill, and in 1881, Jeremiah 
Olney, the present efficient commissioner. When he took office he 
found the fund somewhat depleted by injudicious investments, bat it 
has now been restored to its old amount, and in 1888, the date of the 
last report, amounted to $2,019,572.40, and yielded a dividend of 
$116,199. There were then in the State 154,932 children of school age, 
so that the dividend amounted to $0.75 per capita. 

^North American Eeview, April, 1823. 
2 Barnard, p. 148. 

3 James Hiilhouse (L. Bacon) ; American Journal of Education, vi, 325-367 j History 
of School Fund; American Journal of Education, vi, 367-426. 
* Printed reports were first regularly published in 1826. Report for 1851. 
^1852, Abijah Catlin; 1853, Loren P. Waldo; 1854, Mason Cleveland. 
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The Hon. Henry Barnard, in a recent letter to the author, claims for 
Connecticut "the origination of at least the earliest and largest endow- 
ment of the common schools.'' A policy leading in that direction is 
shown by the State School and Town Deposit Funds and by the many 
gifts from towns and private individuals to schools. The Connecticut 
influence in the Ordinance of 1787, setting apart a portion of all Grov- 
ernment land for schools, is worthy of note in this connection. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS SINCE 1839. 

At the May session of 1839, the " act to provide for the better super- 
vision of common schools," was passed. The board constituted by it 
was to report yearly "a statement of the condition of every common 
school in the State and of the means of popular education generally," and 
" such plans for the improvement and better organization of the common 
schools and all such matters relating to popular education as they may 
deem expedient to communicate." The board could not itself change the 
system; it was simply to report what it was and suggest improvements. 
It^ secretary was to "devote his whole time, if required, under the 
direction of the board, to ascertain the condition, increase the interest, 
and promote the usefnlness of common schools." Henry Barnard, the 
national educator, was chosen secretary, and the publication of the 
** Connecticut Common School Journal" was begun. In 1841, he pre- 
pared, at the request of the board, a revised school law, which passed 
the legislature, but a year later a reaction came and Governor Cleve- 
land, in his message to the legislature, recommended the abolition of 
the school board, which recommendation was followed. Some thought 
too much had been spent, though Mr. Barnard had expended for educa- 
tion every cent he had received from the State. ^ It seemed as if the 
labor was wasted, but the repealed statutes were later restored, and the 
foundation had been laid. 

In 1844, Governor Baldwin recommended the improvement of schools to 
the legislature, and a committee was appointed to examine the condi- 
tion of schools and report, ^^ together with such plans and suggestions 
for their improvement as may seem calculated substantially to promote 
the usefulness of schools and the interests of education generally in 
the United States." They suggested in their report the appointment 
of a superintendent of public schools, the establishment of a normal - 
school, and the appointment of an acting school visitor from each local 
board. The first and last of these were adopted by the general as- 
sembly ; the second was not. The Hon. Seth P. Beers, commissioner of 
the school fund, was made ex-ofl&cio school superintendent, and pre- 
sented his first report in 1846. The system proved an improvement 
over the old headless arrangement, and the abolition of small districts 
was suggested. Mr. Bunco, of Hartford, offered a i)rize of $100 for an 

^ American Journal of Education. 
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essay on tlie '' necessity aud means of improying the common schools 
of Connecticut.''^ This was won by ex-President Koah Porter, of Yale 
College, and recommended the examination of teachers by one or more 
county officers, the holding of teachers' institutes, a normal school, 
more liberal pay for teachers, gradation of schools in cities and large 
towns, the establishment of high schools, and property taxation for 
schools. Mr. Bunco continued his agitation of the subject, and among 
the results were a convention of teachers at Hartford and the founding 
in January, 1847, of the "Connecticut School Journal," which was pub- 
lished for two years. 

In 1849, the State Normal School was founded, and its principal was 
made ex-officio superintendent of common schools. Of course, Mr. 
Barnard was chosen to that office.* 

In 1821, the legal obligation to raise a tax for the support of schools 
ceaseil on account of the increase of the dividend from the school fund, 
and the districts, which did not receive a sufficient grant for their schools 
from that source, assessed the surplus on the parents of scholars. 
Bad results natui-ally followed, and a great lack of interest in 
schools was shown, while a too minute subdivision into districts 
also dissipated interest and diminished the opportunity in schools 
of thorough instruction.^ In 1854, this unfortunate state of things 
was amended by the passage of an act imposing on each town 
the duty of raising 1 cent on each $1 of the grand list for support of 
schools. This was followed up by the abolition of school societies in 
1856, and the transferrence of their functions to the towns. In 1851 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, which Mr. Barnard had given 
up in 1842,. was resumed by him and transferred to the State Teachers' 
Association in 1855. 

In 1865, the State Board of Education was formed, consisting of the 
governor, the lieutenant governor, and four others, one from each 
Congressional district. The schools of the State are still govemexi by it. 

In 1868, the town tax was increased to such an amount as to make 
schools free,* and, in 1871, the State made an appropriation of 50 cents 
for each person of school age, in addition to the dividend from the 
school fund. The schools are thus governed by the State board of 
education; the board of school visitors for each town, either 3, 6, or 9 
in number; and the district committee, unless its functions have been 
transferred by vote of the town to the school visitors.* Of late, a whole- 
some tendency has appeared to consolidate school districts and place 
the management of schools in the hands of the town. 

In addition to the public schools the State supports an industriid 
school for girls, a school for imbeciles at Lakeville, and provides for the 



» American Journal of Education, xiii, 726. 
2 American Journal of Education, xiv, 244. 

• American Journal of Education, XV, 275. 

* Thia finaUy did away with the rate biU or payments by parents. 
^ American Journal of Edncation, xxiv, 223ff. 
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deaf and dumb at the Americau Asylum^ in Hartford, the oldest one 
in the country, founded by the Bev. T. H. Gallaudet in 1817, and at 
the Whipple Home School at Groton. The blind are provided for at 
the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum at Boston, Mass. 

THE TOWN DEPOSIT FUND. ' 

In 1837, the United States divided the surplus in the Treasury among 
the several States. Connecticut's share was $763,661.83, and, on receipt 
of it, the State resolved " that each town keep and preserve its sha^e of 
ttie money as a deposit and in trust for the State, making good any loss 
and repaying the whole on demand.'' One-half of the income was to be 
used for education and one-half for the current expenses of the town. 
The fund 'illustrates the fate of gratuities given to relieve communi- 
ties of their bounden duties." 

In 1859, a law was passed directing that all the income be used for edu- 
cation, and in 1887 the ostensible amount of the fund was $753,326.87. 
Of this amount about five-sevenths has been borrowed from the fund 
by the towns, or, in other words, they have misappropriated it to their 
own use. They have not put " themselves in the position of borrowers, 
but they have taken the fund, regarding it as belonging to them. It 
can not be found that the fund adds to the number of schools, or aug- 
ments the ai)pliances, or the libraries; it does not add to the wages of 
good teachers, or promote good teaching, it does not increase attend- 
ance, or decrease illiteracy, or arouse any general or public interest in 
the schools themselves."^ 

TEACHEKS' INSTITUTES AND THE NORM A I. SCHOOL.^ 

In January, 1825, in the Connecticut Observer, was made the first 
presentation of the claims of a normal school by the Eev. T, H. 
Gallaudet, of the American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb.' Nothing, 
however, came of this, nor of the convention at Hartford of the 
friends of education in 1830. 

In 1839 the first practical move was made. A State teachers' con- 
vention was held at Hartford 5* and in the autumn of that year the first 
teachers^ institute was held at the same place, at the expense of the 
Hon. Henry Barnard. He tried to get an appropriation of $5,000 for 
this purpose, but was unsuccessful. However, he started a teachers' 
class in Hartford and persevered. In 1847 these teachers' institutes 
were authorized by law, and by the end of 1864, 150 of such institutes 
had been held. They are among the most stimulating and invigor- 

' Report of Board of Education, 1888, pp. 134-147. 

^Setli J. Nortli and State Normal School; American Journal of Education, vi, 
104-109. 

3 American Journal of Education, xiv, 244. 

^American Jonmal of Education, xv, 593; ''Educational Commission and Asso- 
ciation in CrOnnecticut/' 
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ating of influences to all instructors.^ In April, 1848, the State 
Teachers^ Association was formed at Meriden,^ holding yearly meetings. 

The board of commissioners for common schools, during the four 
years of its existence, annually urged the establishment of a "Semi- 
nary for Teachers,'^ as did their secretary. In 1849 these efforts 
were successfal and the legislature passed an "Act for the Establish- 
ment of a State Normal School,'' and appropriated $11,000, received 
as bonuses from two banks, "for a Normal School or Seminary for the 
training of teachers in the art of instructing and governing the Common 
Schools of the State.'' A board of eight trustees was appointed and the 
school was located at New Britain. There it was opened on May 16, 
1850, with 35 students, it being the eighth in the country.^ The citi- 
zens of Kew Britain agreed to provide for the school "a suitable build- 
ing, apparatus, and library, to the value of $16,000, and to place all 
their schools under the management of the principal of the Normal 
School, as Schools of Practice."* 

In 1865 the board of trustees was abolished and the State board of 
education were made ex officio trustees. Up to that time there had 
been 2,258 pupils, most of whom taught in Connecticut, and by them 
the standard of education was much raised. The good influence of the 
school was felt in all parts of the State; but it had many opposers 
and these succeeded in 1867 in closing it for a time by decree of general 
assembly. It was soon revived, however, and started on a new career 
of success.'* 

In 1867 the city of New Haven opened a city training school, which 
has been found most useful in providing good teachers for its schools.' 
The number of students in the State Normal School was, in 1887, 292, 
and the rapid increase rendered necessary the establishment of a new 
school. Accordingly a second normal school was opened at Williman- 
tic in the fall of 1889. At the same time a normal department was 
opened in connection with the Norwich Free Academy. 

CONNECTICUT SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 

In the summer of 1888 a summer school was opened at Niantic, the 
well-known summer resort near New London. In the schoolhouse of 
the village and in the churches are held the sessions of the school, which 
is attended by over four hundred teachers. The school is conducted 
by Mr. Charles D. Hine, secretary of the State board of education, 
assisted by Mr. S. P. Willard, of Colchester, and Mr. Fred Ayer Ver- 

1 American Journal of Education^ xv, 387; " Teachers' Institates in Connecticut.'' 
-American Journal of Education, xv, 593. 
3 American Journal of Education, xiv, 244; xv, 275. 
^Report of Normal School, 1853. 

^American Journal of Education, xvn, 654; Normal School in Connecticut, 
c' American Journal of Education, xvn, 817; City Training School in New Haven, 
A second one in New Haven, the Welch Training School, was opened in 1884, 
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plank, of Colchester. The hotels give reduced rates, and those who can 
not iind accommodations there, about one-third of the members, obtain 
board in private families. Lecturers from all over the country come to 
speak on their specialties and the school is divided into several depart- 
ments, those of reading, arithmetic, history, grammar, microscopy, peda- 
gogics, etc. "It is a school of methods, not mere information," says a 
former pupil; "we get others' ideas of how to teach these special 
branches rather than learn facts about them.'' This school, which 
is held for the first two weeks in July, is said to be the first of the 
sort in the United States supported by a State for the benefit of its 
teachers.^ 

HON. HENKY BABNABD. 

"No sketch of education in Connecticut would be complete without a 
brief biography of " the national educator," Henry Barnard. He was 
born at Hartford, January 24, 1811, in the house in which he now lives. 
After fitting for college, he entered Yale and graduated there in 1830. 
He then spent several years in the study of law, to which profession ne 
intended to devote himself. After some time occupied by travel in 
Europe he returned home and was elected to the legislature from Hart- 
ford in 1837. At that session of the general assembly he secured the 
passage of a resolution requiring the comptroller to obtain from school 
visitors official returns respecting public schools. A year later he 
originated and secured the passage of an " act to provide for the better 
supervision of the common schools." The board of commissioners 
created by this act, appointed him their secretary, which position he 
accepted, refusing numerous tempting offers which promised him suc- 
cess in the legal profession. Without any purpose but to elevate the 
schools of the State he threw his whole energy into the task and 
accomplished much during the four years he held the position. 

In 1843, when the act under which he had been appointed was re- 
pealed, he accepted a similar position in Rhode Island. In doing so 
he gave up for the time the project of a "History of Public Schools and 
the Means of Popular Education in the United States." Chancellor 
Kent said of Mr. Barnard's first report for Connecticut that it was "a 
bold and startling document, founded on the most painstaking and criti- 
cal inquiry, and containing a minute, accurate, comprehensive, and in- 
structive exhibition of the practical condition and operation of the com- 
mon school system of education." He labored in Rhode Island until 
1849, and so vivified the school system there as to procure, in 1845, the 
passage of the first efficient school code the State ever had, and to ob- 
tain for the first time in Rhode Island's history taxation for the support 
of schools. 

He resigned on account of ill health and returned home, but scarcely 
had he reached there when he was chosen principal of the State Normal 

^ Manuscript letter of Monroe N. Wetmore, August, 1889. 
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School and superintendent of common schools. These posts he resigned 
in 1854, and the next year began the publication of the encyclopNBdic 
^^American Journal of Education." In 1857 he became chancellor of 
the University of Wisconsin, which position he held two years. In 1865 
and 1866 he was president of St. John's College, Annapolis, Md., and 
from 1867 to 1870 he was the first United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. His works on education have been numerous and his influence 
in the promotion of common schools in the United States has probably 
been greater than that of any other one man.^ 



' New England Magazine^ May, 1886, p. 445. 



Chapter IV. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT SINCE 1776. 

The earliest form of secondary education in Connecticut, as we have 
seen, is found in the town free or grammar schools. These schools were 
not free in the sense in which we now understand the word; but the 
name was derived from Europe, where scholce UberWy free schools, were 
those not under ecclesiastical jurisdiction. These schools were not ele- 
mentary in their aim, but were grammar schools, and prepared students 
for the universities. While chartered and endowed, they asked tuition 
of each pupil The founders of Connecticut brought the idea of schools 
of this sort with them from England. Hooker and Stone had taught 
grammar schools ; Hopkins had studied in that of Shrewsbury 5 ^ Higgin- 
8on, in that of Leicester. The '^wellsprings of classical education,'' 
as founded in Connecticut, are thus described: "They were not pub- 
lic nor charity schools, but were like the grammar schools in England 
and the other colonies. They were unrestricted as to a class of chil- 
dren or scholars 8i)ecified in the instruments by which they were 
founded, and supported so as not to depend on the fluctuating attend- 
ance and tuition of students for the maintenance of a master. They 
were endowed with grants of land, gifts, and bequests, and an allow- 
ance out of the common stock of the town.'' They were especially for 
instruction in Latin and Greek, and in part were supported by payment 
of tuition or rates by the parents of the scholars.^ 

Other influences, supplying a secondary education, were the instruc- 
tion given by the clergymen, where there was no higher school; the vil- 
lage libraries, found in nearly every town ; and the training gained by all 
in town meeting and by almost all in the holding of local offices. These 
opportunities partly explain why so many Connecticut men going into 
other States so soon stepped into places of authority.^ 

THE ACADEMY. 

About the time of the Eevolution a second type of school succeeded 
the old free school. This type was the academy. Whence the name 
came has been questioned. It has been suggested that the term fol- 
lowed the emigrants from England, having been applied in that country 
"to seminaries of learning established by the non-Conformists, to dis- 

* Kennedy's History of Shrewsbury Royal Free School. 
'American Jonrnal of Edn cation, i, 297-314. 
'OonTersation with Henry Barnard, 
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tinguish them from tlic schools and colleges of the Church of England." *• 
Another theory, first advanced by the Hon. Henry Barnard, is that the 
name and idea of the academy came from Defoe through Franklin. 

In 1697 Defoe issued an Essay on Projects, which contained plans for 
an academy of English philology, on the plan of the French and Spanish 
academies, and also plans for a military academy and an academy for 
women, in which cases the term is used as at present in education. In 
Defects "Augusta Triumphans'' he had a scheme for an academy of 
music* 

Franklin expresses his indebtedness to Defoe's Essay on Projects, and 
so it is quite reasonable to presume that from him he derived the term 
" academy,'' which he used in the Proposals for the Education of Youth, 
issued in 1749. This tract contained Proposed Hints for an Academy, 
intended for the use of those who were interested in the founding of 
such an institution in Philadelphia.^ From Franklin, the idea easily 
may have come to Connecticut, as some think the idea of town subscrip- 
tion libraries did. Franklin was familiar with the State, and one of his 
most cherished correspondents was the Eev. Jared Eliot, M. D., of Kil- 
lingworth. Of the old academies which came into being, one, that at 
Leoanon, has already been described. Others soon sprang up in the 
State, and furnished the highest education which over three-fourths of 
the young men received. Of these schools, as of the old free schools, the 
clergymen were the leading spirits, and the sons and daughters of these 
educated clergymen became, from the training thus received, the most 
prominent and distinguished of our citizens. 

FAMOUS ACADEMIES. 

One of the earliest and best of these old-time academies was that of 
President Dwight, at Greenfield Hill,* which he conducted fix)m 1783 
to 1796. It was one of the earliest coeducational institutions in the 
country and gave a most thorough training. These academies were 
diflerent from the high schools which have followed them in that they 
were designed not only for the children from one town but from all 
those in the neighborhood. The pupils were picked boys and girls, the 
^lite of twenty or more towns, often coming to the academy at great 
sacrifice. The trustees were often chosen from different towns, and it 
was a great event when some celebrated trustee visited the school. As 
the pupils came really to study, there was but little difficulty in main- 
taining good discipline.* 

The Staples Academy, at North Fairfield, was founded in 1781, and suc- 
ceeded the Fairfield grammar school. Mr. Staples made to it a generous 



^Coutributions to Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut^ p. 251, (D. N. Camp.) 

2 American Journal of Education; xxvi, 427. 

3 American Journal of Education^ xxvii, 441. 

* It was incorporated 1804. (Barnard's History of Education in Connecticat*) 
A Conversation with Henry Barnard, Sept.; 188U. 
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donation in land and notes on interest. He named the trustees and 
appointed them to erect a free school. They were incorporated in 
May, 1781, as "The Trustees of the Staples Free School," and autho- 
rized to hold property yielding an income of not over $1,000. ^ 

In 1770 the first academy in Windham County was organized, at 
Plainfield. This was chartered in 1784, and in 1816 had a fund of $834, 
given by Isaac Coit,* of Plainfield, from the interest of which with the 
tuition of some 80 scholars the school was supported. To the school, 
which Samuel and Eliphalet Kott taught in their youth, came students 
not merely from Connecticut, but also from the two-thirds of Ehode 
Island nearest it.' 

In Woodstock a rival academy was founded in 1800 and chartered 
two years later. It was built by the voluntary contributions and 
labor of the people of the neighborhood, and the building was dedicated 
on February 4, 1802. Many men of note received their education there. 
In 1868 $10,000 was raised to put the academy on a firm foundation and 
a new building was erected.* 

In 1802 the Berlin Academy was incorporated, and in 1803 the Bacon 
Academy, at Colchester. For this a fund of $36,000 was given by Mr. 
Bacon* and "a very beautiful building," 73 by 34 feet and three stories 
high, wa3 erected. This school being well endowed, became very large^ 
having in 1816 some 200 pupils. 

In 1806 Koah Webster wrote of Connecticut: 

By law a grammar school may be established in any town in the State by a vote 
of the inhabitants in legal meeting^ and many academics are established and main- 
tained by private fands. In these are taught not only the primary branches of learn- 
ing, bnt geography, grammar, the languages, and higher branches of mathematics. 
There are also academies for young ladies, in which are taught the additional 
branches of needlework, drawing, and embroidery. Among the academies of the 
first reputation are one in Plainfield, and the Bacon Academy, at Colchester. The 
most distinguished schools for young ladies are the Union School,'* in New Haven, 
and one in Litchfield. 

In 1806, the Stratford Academy was incorporated and, three years 
later, one at Wallingford, which had 45 scholars and no fiihd in 1816. 
It then taught Greek, Latin, English grammar, and other branches of 
useful knowledge."' 

In 1814, the Danbury Academy was incorporated; in 1821, that at 
Fairfield; in 1823, that at Goshen; in 1825, Lee's^ Academy at East 
Guilford, now Madison (this was succeeded by the Hand Academy in 

» TrumbuU, n, 546. The Fairfield Academy was chartered in 1804. 

3 TmmbuU, ii, 547. 

'Conversation with H. Barnard. 

* History of Woodstock Academy, "by C. W. Bowen. 

*Tmmbull, ii, 546. 

6 Chartered in 1812. Amer. Jour. Ed., xxvi, 202. 

'Trumbull, n, 546. 

<^ Named after Capt. Frederick Lee. 

3063 1 
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1880, the gift of Daniel Hand/ the well-known philanthro][nat)y and the 
Greenwich and Tolland academies in 1829. Other academies were one 
at Wilton, founded in 1817; the one at Brooklyn, incorporated in I83O5 
Hill's Academy in Saybrook, in 1833} the Killingworth, l^orth Green- 
wich, and Ellington ones, in 1834.* The last one, in 1832, had tiie 
endorsement of the officers of Yale College that " the school, afbw a 
trial of three years, has fully answered expectation and is distingoiahed 
for the fidelity of its trustees and the accuracy and completeness of its 
system of instruction."^ 

The Hartford Female Seminary, founded in 1815, was incorxK>rated in 
1827. From about 1825 to 1833 it was conducted by Miss Catherine E. 
Beechei* with great success, drawing from 120 to IdO pupils from 
without the State.* In 1832, there were other female academies worthy 
of note at Litchfield, New London, and Norwich,^ chartered respectively 
in 1827, 1819, and 1829. 

The Brainerd Academy at Haddam was incorporated in 1839; the 
Durham Academy, in 1842; the Parker Academy at Woodbury, in 
1851, and the Waramaug Academy at New Preston, in 1852. This last 
was a continuation of the unincorporated New Preston Academy, a 
famous old school, which the father of President Day, of Yale Coll^^ 
taught, and in which many men of note were educated. In 1854 Mrs. 
Sarah Griffing gave $10,000 for the Guilford Institute.^ But by this 
time the public high schools had begun their successful career. 

THE HARTFORD GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The moribund condition in which the former institution was left eoo- 
tinned up to 1789, when the pastors of the churches were added to the 
committee managing the school, and arrangements were made for ex- 
aminations of candidates for admission and monthly examinations of 
students.'' The presence of the clergy inspired fresh vigor, as their 
supervision, here as elsewhere, was regarded by them as a duty to be 

* DaDiel Hand, a native of Guilford, having made his fortune in the Sonth hefore 
the War of the RebeUion, gave during his life $1,000,000 to the American Missionary 
Assaciation for the education of negroes, and made the Association his residnary 
legatee. 

2 Contribution to Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut. 251 (D. N. Camp), drnk- 
mpn Schools and Academies. 

'(B. B. Edwards.) Educational and Literary Institutions, 1832. American Jour- 
nal of Education, xxvni, 311. 

-♦American Journal of Education, xxviii, 69-82. 

f American Journal of Education, xxvii, 311. 

'^ Other academies not mentioned in the text were the Middlesex at Mlddletown, 
incorporated in 1828, the Morris Academy at Litchfield in 1819, the New Haven 
Scientific and Military Academy in 1824, the New Township Academy in New Haven 
in 1809, the Newtown Academical Association in 1838, the Waterbury Academy in 
1848, the Seymour High School in 1851, and the Connecticut Female Institute at 
Ellington in 1840. 

'American Journal of Education, xxvii. 185. 
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sacredly performed. In truth, cducatiou suffered after the power of 
the clergy died away, and the young lawyers, who took their places in 
the management of the schools, performed their duties perfunctorily. 
The consequent decline was one cause of the passing of the act of 1838, 
already referred to, whereby a paid supervision of schools was estab- 
lished.^ 

In April, 1793, it was voted — 

That that part of the regulationB heretofore adopted, that ]>ermit8 English to be 
tau^t two days in each week, be^ and the same is hereby , onnaUed and repealed^ 
and free use of the building is voted the teacher for teaching the pupils English 
Branches and arithmetic in those hours not appropriated to said school, at the ex- 
pense of the parents and guardians of said youths. 

This is interesting, as showing the narrowness of the previous cur- 
riculum. 

On December 23, 1797, the trustees voted to ai)ply to the town for 
I)erimssion to be incorporated, and this being granted the desired act 
passed the General Assembly in May, 1798.* The school was to "be 
constituted, according to the original intent of the donor, for the edu- 
cation of youth in the rudiments of the higher branches of science, not 
taught in common schools, of Latin, Greek, and other useful languages^ 
of Grammar, of the English tongue, of geography, navigation, book- 
keeping, surveying, and other similar studies, preparatory to an edu- 
cation at the XJniversity, or a life of active employment.'^' 

Thence onward to 1828 there were on an average about thirty stu- 
dents, taught by a recent graduate of Yale. Up to 1817 there was no 
charge, then until 1828 a fee of $1 per quarter was paid by each pupiL 

In 1828 the plan of instruction and accommodations were enlarged 
and the one man classical school became a !N^ew England Academy with 
four teachers. The new i)lan was not a success, the large expense for 
a building diminished the fund, and the increased tuition caused attend- 
ance to fall o&* Many men of note were principals of the Grammar 
School in the first half of this century; among them Edward Beecher, 
Lyman Colemau, F. A. P. Barnard, A. D. Stanley, E. A. Sophocles, 
and N. P. Seymour. The conviction arose that the city ought to have 
a public High School and this was first advocated by the Hon. Henry 
Barnard in a speech on July 4, 1838. In 1839 the first School Society 
in Hartford discussed the "expediency of establishing a High School 
for the older and more advanced scholars of this school society,^' but 
no final action was taken for nearly eight years. 

On January 16, 1847, the subject was again brought before the 
School Society, considerable agitation having been aroused by the 

^Coaversation with H. Barnard. Clergy and Popular Education (W. C. Fowler). 
American Journal of Education, xvn, 211. 
» American Journal of Education, xxvii, 185. 
'Barnard's History of Education in Connecticut. 
* Publi c High School in Hartford. American Journal of Educati on, xx vin, 224-256 . 
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publication in 184C of a tract by the Hon. Henry Barnard, entitled 
" Considerations respecting a High School in Hartford." As a result, 
on March 8, 1847, it was " voted that this Society proceed to establish 
a free High School for instruction in the higher branches of an English 
and the elementary branches of a classical education, for all the male 
and female children of suitable age and acquirements in this Society, 
who may wish to avail themselves of its advantages." ^ At the same 
time $12,000 were appropriated and a building was immediately erected 
on the corner of Asylum and Ann streets, which was dedicated on 
December 1, 1847.* With this High School the Grammar School was 
incorporated and the income of its fund has since been used for the 
support of the classical teacher in the school. The first building, which 
had a capacity of 300, became too small and a second one was erected 
in 1869, on the present site in Hopkins street. This cost $159,000 and 
would seat 380 pupils. In 1877 an addition was made, at the cost of 
$24,000, which seated 200 more. On January 24, 1882, the whole build- 
ing was burned with all its contents, but only four recitations were lost 
before the school was housed in temporary quarters. The third and 
present building was dedicated on January 3, 1884, and cost, with 
land and apparatus, $315,000. It has a capacity for 625, and in 1888 
556 students were enrolled. The building is fire-proof, and in the secu- 
lar Gothic style. ^ The basement is of rock faced brown stone; the 
outer walls are of Philadelphia pressed brick with brown stone dress- 
ings. 

The Hartford High School has a wide reputation, as being one of the 
best of its kind in New England, or indeed in the Nation, it^ graduates 
showing clearly the thoroughness of the education therein obtained. 

THE HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT NEW HAVEN. 

This school has continued its separate existence and has been fairly 
successful, offering, from its situation in New Haven, some advantages 
as a fitting school for Yale. 

In it, as in the Hartford School, the principals for many years were 
recent graduates of Yale. Among the most distinguished ones have 
been the Rev. James Murdock, Dr. Eli Ives, Prof. C. A Goodrich, the 
Rev. E. T. Fitch, Prof. Elisha MitcheU, George Hill, the Rev. W. 0. 
Fowler, President Hector Humphreys, President Noah Porter, and 
Hawley Olmstead, under whom the school was very flourishing. 

On July 24, 1860, the school celebrated its two hundredth anniversary, 
at which time the Rev. L. W. Bacon delivered the Historical Address. 
Mr. George L. Fox is the present principal. It is situated on the cor- 
ner of High and TTall streets and i)ossesses a brick schoolhonse with 
an adjoining play ground. 

1 Hartford High School, American Journal of Education; xvii, 339. 

« It cost $17,000. 

'Geor's Hartford Directory (History, p. 69). 
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THE HOPKINS BEQUESTS. 

It is interesting to note how the talents have been improved by the 
various recipients. From Mr. Hopkins, Hartford received £400; in 
1852 this amounted to $20,000, yielding $1,500 income, and in 1878 to 
$37,580, yielding $2,262, of which $1,200 was paid to a classical teacher, 
$40 to the treasurer, and the rest was added to the capital, ^ew 
Haven's £412 in 1878 was represented by a house and lot for the school 
and $3,000 endowment; in all some $20,000. Hadley's £308, with some 
other small gifts, amounted to $35,000 in 1878, yielding an income 
of $2,621. 

Harvard's £100 has entirely disappeared. The £500 adjudged to it, 
with questionable propriety in 1712, with additions from the General 
Court, in 1878 equaled $53,847 and a Detur fund of $1,200. 

THE NORWICH FREE ACADEMY. 

This is a school of which the city on the Thames may well be proud, 
and which, better than almost any other in the State, combines the 
good featui*es of the old academy with those of the new high school. 
The first settlers of Norwich were too much occupied with watching 
neighboring tribes of Indians to pay much attention to education, and, 
in 1700, the town was presented by the grand jury, '^ for failing to main- 
tain a school to instruct children." But, as affairs grew more settled, 
an interest in learning sprung up here, and in J 787, four years after the 
Revolution was ended, Dr. Daniel Lathrop endowed a free school with 
a gift of £500 and presented it to the town.^ After many years of use- 
ful service. Dr. Lathrop's school was given up by the town, " on account 
of some impracticable conditions attached to the gift." 

Then came an era of private academies, some of the heads of which 
were actively engaged in efforts to reform the public schools and to ele- 
vate their standard. The old system of school societies and districts 
had run riot in Norwich, where '^ upon the territory of the original nine 
miles square were no less than forty independent school organizations, 
eaeh having its distinct officers and independent authority."^ 

A movement for the consolidation of these districts and the grading 
of the schools was begun about 18^36 and was submitted to the voters 
in 1840 by Rev. Mr. Paddock and Deacon Francis A. Perkins, the school 
visitors. 

It was rejected by a large majority; but the subject was continually 
discussed. Prof. John P. Gulliver, now of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, was very prominent in the movement; but it was seen that pub- 
lic initiative could not be awaited, and therefore the advocates of bet- 
ter education turned to private endowment. 

For two years Prof. Gulliver labored to raise the sum needed, and 

1 American Journal of Edncation^ ii, 664, and iii, 190, on "Norwich Free Academy." 
'Prof. J. P. GaUivei's Address at the <' Dedication of the Slater Memorial Build* 
ing, of the Norwich Academy.'' ^ 
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finally had the satisfac^n of having $76,000 subscribed, of which 
$50,000 were put aside for au endowment and the rest used for land 
and bnilding. With subsequent gifts to the academy, it is estimated 
that its property in land, buildings, and endowment nearly equals 
$400,000. The school was chartered in 1854, the donors of the endow- 
ment being the corporators. Among them were Russell Hubbard, 
Governor Buckingham, General Williams, W. P. Greene, and others — 
thirty-six in all. The building was opened October 21, 1856, and the 
town of ITorwich was at once aroused to appropriate money for new 
schoolhouses and for increased efficiency in teaching, so as to prepare 
pupils for this academy. The ground on which the school was built 
was given by Mrs. Harriet Peck Williams, who endowed a library for 
the school with $5,000 in 1856 and afterward increased her gift to double 
that sum. With her husband, who alone endowed a scholarship of $30, 
she founded three prizes in book-keeping, letter writing, and reading. 
The school soon becanje a fine one and has been for several years the 
center of secondary education in Eastern Connecticut. 

Two scholarships of $30 each were endowed in it by the late Charles 
J. Stedman, and the late J. Newton Perkins established a fund from 
tiie income of which ten bronze medals are annually given. Excel- 
Ifflit x^ysical apparatus, a oonv^iient Cliemical Laboratory, and a val- 
uable Botanical Herbarium are owned by the school. The students have 
increased from 80 in the first term the school opened to 240 in 1889 and 
to 348 in 1893, and, by the munificent gift of the Slater building, the 
academy is able to accommodate this increased number. 

Mr. WiUiam A. Slater erected for the school the Slater Manorial 
Building, at a cost of about $160,000, in memory of his deceased father, 
Mr. John F. Slater, the giver of the Slater Fund for education in the 
South. It was dedicated on November 4, 1886, with addresses from 
Prof. J. P. Gulliver and Pres. D. C. Gilman of the Johns Hopkins TTni- 
versity. It is built of brick and brown sandstone on a foundation of 
Monson granite, is wainscoted with marble, and has its interior walls 
figtced with pressed brick and terra eotta. The lower floor contains a 
large hall for lectures, etc., and two smaller halls which can be thrown 
into one and thus accommodate over 1,000 i)ersons. The second and 
i^ird stories are occupied by a magnificent Museum Hall, an exquisite 
library room, and two class rooms. In the building, public courses <rf 
lectures are given during the winter. The Museum was opened with 
appropriate ceremonies on November 22, 1888. Its object is to illus- 
trate the growth of the arts of sculpture and painting. The great ma»> 
twrpieces of Greek and Italian art are here found in plaster reproduc- 
tions and are arranged so that they can be studied chronologically.^ 



'An Art School, with 60 students, is conducted in this building, opened in 1880. 
It has both day and night classes. Classes are formed for study of the antique life, 
poiating in oil, water color, pen and ink, and oat-door sketohing, design, dr aaght- 
ing imd modeling. Ifectazes are givtfi oa the history of fiotdpture and painting ajid 
tiJks on anatomy. 
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The South Gallery is devoted to photographs, illostrating the prog- 
ress of the art of paiuting. These are grouped acoordiug to the schools 
of art to which they belong and are placed in a manner particularly 
adapted for study. There are also cases in the Museum containing 
plaster casts of armor and electrotype reproductions of Greek coins. 

Each student from IS'orwicli pays a charge of $6 a term for inci- 
dentals, and those outside of the town, of whom there were 48 in 1888-'89, 
pay $10 tuition a term in addition. Thus a thorough secondary edu- 
cation is given for a small cost and "no pupil of high character and 
scholarship would be suffered to drop out of school because of inabil- 
ity to pay the charge either for incidentals or for tuition.'^ 

There are three courses of study : The Classical, leading to college; the 
Scientific, planned after consultation with representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the Sheffield Scientific School, 
leading to any of the scientific schools; and the General, aiming"togive 
a good training for practical life." ^ How high the students stand is 
shown by the fact tlr '•^ jR out of eight of those who applied for ad- 
mission to Yale in 188b were admitted without conditions. "Brown, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Smith, Yassar, and WeUesley receive students 
on full standing upon the Academy's certificate of preparation.'^ Dr. 
Hobeft P. Keep, whose edition of the Iliad is well known, is principal 
of the school and it has flourished greatly under his guidance. To 
him the author is indebted for the materials of this sketch. 

In the fall of 1889, a new department, the Normal course, was added 
to the Free Academy. The questions which led to such addition were 
these: The boys on graduating ftom an academy enter college or busi- 
ness; but what shall the girls do? How can the Academy best open to 
its own girl graduates an honorable and usefulprofessional career? It 
is settled that, in America, the teaching in our i)rimary and grammar 
schools is mainly to be entrusted to women, and experience makes it 
clear that the High School graduate is not ready to undertake teaching 
without special training. To give this is the aim of the Normal De- 
partment of the Free Academy and ^^ to open speedy and easy entrance 
to the teacher's calling to graduates of the Academy, and to other girls 
who have received an education equivalent to that implied by the pos- 
session of an Academy diploma. Girls only are received, because pri- 
mary and grammar teaching is the work of girls. If our boys are to 
become teachers, they are advised to take the full college course and 
to enter the teacher's calling from college." The course in this new 
department is of one year and its success has been most gratifying, 40 

* A two-years' course in inannal training was established January, 1891. In the 
morning the regular studies are pursued ; the afternoons are devoted in the first year 
to drawing and woodwork, in the second year to turning, carving, ornamental and 
artistic woodwork. It is not intended to fit boys for any particular trade, but to 
bring out their natural mechanical aptitude. The academy has two gymnasiomSy 
and physical eizereise is required. 
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having graduated in three years, and 17 being now iu attendance. Take 
it all together, the Norwich Free Academy is a remarkable success. 

THE ERA OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The dominating influence in secondary education in Connecticut 
to-day is that of High Schools, which have supplanted the old acad- 
emies. They show the increased quickening of the popular interest in 
general education, and it would be most pleasant, did space and the 
design of this book permit, to give a detailed sketch of each. How- 
ever, as it is, we can only mention some of them by name, not meaning 
to belittle their importance, which is very great, since they fit the ma- 
jority of the youth of the State for active life and are the preparatory 
schools, which feed the colleges. 

The oldest high school in the State is that at Middletown, founded 
in 1841 J in 1850 New Britain followed with hers, and then came New 
Haven in 1859. The Hillhouse High School there occupies a very fine 
building on Orange street, and has^the reputation of being one of the 
best schools in the State. Under the management of Mr. Curtis, the 
late principal, and Mr. Whitmore, the present one, the boys it has sent 
to Yale have carried off the highest honors. Other excellent high 
schools are those at Danielsonville, founded in 1860; at Bridgeport, in 
1876; at Meriden, in 1881; at Stafford Springs, in 1884; at Bristol, in 
1887 ; at Putnam, and at Stamford. The Hon. Henry Barnard, in a 
recent letter to the author, suggests as one of Connecticut's greatest 
services to education the number of text-books for academies and high 
schools written by Connecticut men. 

THE EPISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CONNECTICUT. 

The first record of an attempt for an Episcopalian secondary school 
seems to have been made at Convention, on June 4, 1 794. A committee 
was then appointed to prepare an address ^^ pointing out the importance 
of establishing an Episcopal Academy in this State,'' and to provide 
subscription papers therefor. The next day the Committee requested 
that a Standing Committee be appointed to prepare the address, to 
present a x)lan for the Academy, and to provide subscription papers.* 
A year later, as a result of this, the Convention resolves to " establish an 
Episcopal Academy" and appoints a committee to hear proposals from 
Cheshire, Wallingford, and Stratford as to the location of the Academy, 
and ^^to establish the Academy in that town, which by them shall be 
considered most ehgible.'' Another committee is appointed to frame a 
Code of Laws for the Academy.' The Constitution of the Academy was 
adopted the next year. It provided for a board of twenty-one trustees, 
of whom the Bishop and head of the Academy should be members, *' the 

^^^^^m I 1 ^^^^i^M.^ii^ — ■»■■ ■ - ■ .■ ■ !■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ - ■ ■ ..— ... ■ . I — - ■ - — .^, ■ . r 

1 Jonmal of ConTention, p. 8. E. E. Beordsley; '^Addresses and Discourses," 1892. 
> Journal of Convention, p. 11. 
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other trustees to be chosen by the Convention," some to be Episcopalian 
clergymen, others laymen "from any denomination of professing Chris- 
tians." The Principal is to be a Presbyter of the Protestant Ei)iscopal 
Church and to be chosen by Convention 5 the assistants are to be chosen 
by the trustees. '^The English Language, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
History, and every other science usually taught at Colleges; likewise 
the dead languages, such as Greek and Latin" are to be taught here. 
"And whenever the finances of the Academy will admit, the trustees 
shall procure an instructor in the French language, purchase a library 
and philosophical apparatus, at their own discretion. Female education 
may be attended to under this institution by such instructors and under 
such regulations as the trustees shall direct." This last has, however, 
never been tried. "No by-laws of the academy shall compel the stu- 
dents to attend public worship but at such place or places as their 
respective parents or guardians shall direct.^ The liev. John Bowden 
was chosen first principal and the Academy was located at Cheshire. 
This school " was intended to be not only a preparatory school of a high 
order, but a college and a nursery of theological learning.^ The at- 
tempts to make it a College are described elsewhere. 

In 1798, the Convention determined to commence a fund for the Acad- 
emy, by ascertaining "the grand levy of the Church in this State," and 
appropriated for the same purpose " the money formerly collected for 
the purpose of sending missionaries to the frontiers of the States."^ 
The next year a vote was passed at Convention to have each clergy- 
man, with one of his parishioners, previous to October 20, visit as 
many of his parishioners as possible and solicit donations from them 
for the use of the Episcopal Academy, and that one or more agents be 
ai^pointed to go to Europe to solicit funds for the Academy, as soon as 
such a step could be afforded.* 

In 1800, a committee was appointed to ascertain the necessary quota 
from each parish so as to raise $700 to send an agent of the Academy 
to Europe. The mission was never undertaken, but nearly every page 
of the journals of Convention bears witness to the anxious care the 
Protestant Episcopal Church bestowed upon its young institution. 

In 1798, we learn the school building was a sightly one of brick, with 
a fine play ground around it. It had two large rooms on the lower 
floor, and the whole upper floor was a recitation and assembly room. 
The stairs were outside to save room. "The method of teaching here 
was the usual course of tprsking and saying lessons, teaching more from 
the book than through the teacher." Dramatic exhibitions were occa- 
sionally given. 

In 1801, Dr. William Smith, a man of rare qualities and tact for 
teaching and government, became principal.^ The same year the Acad- 



' Journal of Convention, pp. 14, 15. ^ jo^mai ^f Convention pp. 20, 21. 

* Beardsley, 11, p. 6. ^ Journal of Convention, pp. 23, 27. 

* Cheshire Academy (S. W. Seton). American Journal of Education; xvn, 557. 
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emy was incorporated, and in 1804: a lottery was granted for its benefit; 
but the school was not as prosperous as had been hoped, and, in 1805,^ 
a committee made quite a despairing report of its condition. A new 
principal, the Eev. Mr. Bronsou, was chosen, and things went on 
better. 

In 1809, the library of Mr. Somaster, which he bequeathed to the 
clergy of Connecticut, was deposited with the Academy,* and an attempt 
was made at the same time to increase the Academy's library by dona- 
tions. In 1818, the library amounted to 200 volumes, mostly Greek and 
Latin works. About seventy students were in attendance and the orig- 
inal fund of $13,500 had increased to $25,000.^ 

In 1819, a report on the condition of the Academy was made by a 
conmuttee of the Convention, and one on the Course of Study by the 
Principal. We learn that of those educated at the Academy twenty- 
eight have taken Holy Ordei*s, three are now candidates, and about 
ninety have been qualified to enter the various Colleges. The report* 
shows a bAad and extended curriculum and tells of great proficiency 
among the students. In the failure of the Eagle Bank much of the 
Academy's funds were lost, and, Washington College being founded 
just then, the Academy languished, and, when Br. Bronson died, it was 
closed.^ 

In 1832, the Academy having been reopened for some time, a plan to 
make it self-supporting was votM down, as "inexpedient, if not 
impracticable." Soon after, however, the trustees were asked by the 
Convention to consider 'Hhe expediency of making some provision 
whereby a portion or the whole of the students might contribute some- 
thing toward their own expenses by the performance of suitable man- 
ual labor.'^ The scheme soon failed and was never tried again.^ 

In 1835, the building, which had gone into decay, was repaired, and 
a year later the power of choosing the Principal was given to the truvst- 
ees.^ " In 1836 the Bev. Alien C. Morgan became principal, and was 
eminently successful until his untimely death in 1838. The school re- 
mained in good hands however. The Bev. E. Edwards Bearjisley was 
the next i>rincipal (1838-1844). Afterwards, as Dr. Beardsley, of New 
Haven, he became one of the most distinguished and influential clergy- 
men of his church. He was succeeded by the Bev. Seth B. Paddock 
(1844-1851); then follow the Bev. Edward BaUard (1852-1857); the 
Bev. John H. Babcock (1867-1861), and the Bev. Sanford J. Horton 
(1862-1892). The length of Dr. Horton's services is of itself an evi- 
dence of their value. During his administration there were extensive 
imi)rovements and enlargements in thQ buildings. He was succeeded 



' Journal of Convention, pp. 35, 38. * Beardsley, ii, 263-266. 

• Journal of Convention, pp. 52, 53, 54. * Beardsley, ii, 300. 

3 Trumbull, ii, 546. 7 Beardsley, ii, 315. 
< Journal of Convention, pp. 129, 133. 
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in 1892 by the Eev* James Stoddard, unanimously chosen. Continued 
progress is looked for under his administration. Military drill was in- 
troduced some years since." ^ 

THE GTTNNEBT.* 

The town of Waehington has been as nuique in its way as the Gmmery itself. Tho 
village is perched upon a hill^ sloping with precipitous sid^s down to a swift river. 
All around lie rich farms, broken by wild stretches of swamp, ravine, and woodland. 
Nature and the hand of man have both done their best to make the region at once 
beautiful and picturesque. Until a few years ago, when a railroad penetrated the 
valley, the village was reached only by a stage coach, which plodded daily over 
the long hills to a station 10 miles away. In its isolation, the community grew up 
with singular simplicity of manners and rigid purity of life. Crime and vice have 
been almost unknown; for fifty years a rum shop has never been opened in the vil- 
lage, except as a rash and transitory experiment; the dwellings never used to be 
locked at night and neighbors ran in and out of the doors as freely as if all houses 
were owned in common. Add to these social traits of the village, hospitality and un- 
bounded local pride, and one can see how favorable were the surroundings for a 
training spot for boys. The school had of necessity to be a part of the community. 
It received from the village the prevailing tone of good morals, simplicity, and 
sweetness. The boys needed no rigid bounds, no narrow code of rules as to going 
here or not going there, for go where they would in the village they could find only 
incentive to good conduct. This environment of the school and the impress that it 
received from the community around it were largo factors in the Gunnery scheme 
of education, aad in the success to which it attained. 

Frederick W. Gunn was a native of Washington, Conn., and, after 
graduation at Tale in 1837, where he was a classmate of Evarts, Waite, 
Tilden, and Pierrepont Edwards, he came back to his native place 
and opened a school there. He was an abolitionist, and even in Con- 
necticut it was not safe to be an abolitionist then. Only a short time 
before, Prudence Crandall had been driven out of Canterbury for 
*^ opening a school for young misses of color.'' ^ The school, which was 
at first opened as a day school, was distrusted, the minister thundered 
against him from the pulpit, the church excommunicated him, and, af- 
ter marrying one of the young ladies of the place, he felt obliged to 
leave and taught school for a year or two with United States Senator 
O. H. Piatt, at Towanda, Penn. In 1847 he returned to Washington 
and reopened the Gunnery, which has ever since been successful The 
prejudice i^^ainst anti-slavery was passing away and the promiaent 
abolitionists remembered a fellow- worker and aided him by sending 
their children to his school, so that the sons of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mrs. Stowe, and Gen. John C. Fremont found instruction there. 

'Letter of Rev. W. G. Andrews, D. D., May, 1893. 

^Cothren's History of Ancient Woodbury; Holland^ Arthur Bonnicastle; Gibson, 
Pastoral Days; Litchfield Enquirer, September 8, 1881, and October 11, 1883, Memo- 
rial Volume; New York Evening Post, August 1881 ; " The Master of the Gunnery;" 
memorial volume to F. W. Gunn. 

'A full account of this incident is {ijiven in the author's '* History of Slavery in 
Connecticut,'' published in the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
PoUtical Science, for 1893. 
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Mr. Gunu's system of discipliue was uuique and formed a marked 
feature of the school. It was based on two principles, I quote his 
own words, ^^a boy must learn to know the right, to love it, to dare to 
defend it," and "if you would get into a boy's heart, you must get the 
boy's heart into you." As a result of this, said Senator Piatt, " his 
scholars loved him as few men are ever loved." Some instances of his 
odd methods of discipline are worthy of note. Boys found with their 
hands in their trouser pockets lost their ine at dinner. Those who 
made too much noise were ordered to take a horn to the village green 
and blow a blast at the four corners of the church, to hug a tree for 
two hours, or to take a 3-mile walk in the moon-light. A youth who 
talked too much might have a chip put in his mouth, to be kept there 
till meal-time. Two boys who had quarreled were ordered to sit in 
each others lap by turns for an hour or two. "A little boy, caught 
ducking a cat, was seized by the seat of the breeches and nape of the 
neck and plunged in afber the cat to be shown how it feels." Boys who 
were found to have indulged in drink or smoking were given an emetic. 
These are but samples of the original methods of punishment he in- 
vented j while, on the other hand, he left unpunished many things usu- 
ally visited with punishment. 

Mr. Gunn's scheme for training boys had for its central objects manhood, character, 
and physique. With these secured he believed that mental growth would follow, or, 
at least, without them mental growth was good for nothing. He sedulously culti- 
vated, therefore, the honorable side of boy nature. 

As to scholarship, the general standard of tlie school was unquestionably low. 
There was no marking system and no direct incentives to purely intellectual growth. 
Yet Mr. Gunn, first and last, fitted a good many boys for coUe ge and most of them 
did weU. His theory for teaching the dead languages was to *' learn the language 
first and the grammar afterwards.'' So a boy often found himself In Homer before 
he could analyze the simplest form of a Greek verb, and reading four hundred lines 
a day in Virgil, without a question on the syntax or prosody. In composition, rhet- 
oric, and oratory, the standard of the school was high, and a knowledge of public 
events was made almost a compulsory part of the course — Mr. Gunn himself reading 
the daily paper aloud to the school as soon as the afternoon mail brought it in. 

Mrs. Gunn was a worthy helpmate for her husband and was a mother 
to the 40 or 50 boys there. An old pupil writes that his memory often 
returns "to the Gunn building, a vine-embowered puzzle of architecture; 
to the football games, in which the teacher so often measured his length 
on the winter slush in collision with some muscular rival; to the coast- 
ing, the skating, the tramps with rod and gun, all encouraged and even 
enforced as part of the scheme of training; to the ball nine, on which 
Mr. Gunn himself played an efficient first base; to the ^family meeting' 
called each Sunday afternoon, when the household of forty boys was 
summoned to give an account of the week's peccadilloes; to the ^recep- 
tion night, held on J^riday evenings with its dancing and games, when 
maidens were present, for the teacher regarded nothing as more eleva- 
ting for the boys than the companionship of i)ure-minded girls.^ 
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Mr. Gunn died in the summer of 1881, and a year later, on October 
4, 1882, a monument was unveiled to him in Washington. Conn, Sen- 
ator Piatt presided and made an address. The other speakers were 
Mr. Clarence Deming, of Litchfield, and Mr. Edward Willes, of To- 
wanda. Pa., who had been his pupils, the Eev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Mr. J. C. Brinsmade. From these addresses we gain an idea of the 
character of Mr. Gunn : 

Mere scholastic culture was with him secondary to self-reliance, pure morals, man- 
hood, and that human quality expressed by what I conceive to be almost the strong- 
est word in the English language, character. 

Mr. Gunn was not a formally religious man. He belonged, I think, to no ecclesi- 
astical society ; certainly ho rendered open allegiance to no sect. Yet, how that 
strenuous and exemplary life of his shames the daily record of many men whom 
the world caUs religious. 

We had a school teacher, a real one. I do not know that there is anything on earth 
that is more noble than that. 

His was the nature that could take children up into his arms and carry them by 
his methods safely through the perilous period, setting them the example of a solid 
man, a man of faith, of intellect, and manhood. He interested them and induced 
them- to come to him for advice. 

I never knew a man in whom the intellectual, the moral, and the emotional nature 
were so harmoniously and subtly blended as in Mr. Gunn, nor one who had more 
moral courage to defend the truth and oppose the wrong. 

A year later, in 1883, the new Gunn building was opened with ad- 
dresses from Mr. W. H. Gibson and Dr. James O. Murray, of Prince- 
ton. For many years Mr. Gunn held an encampment on Lake Ware- 
maug, near New Preston, during the summer months, and some of the 
boys were always with him there. 

The school buildings are upon the southern slope of the village hill. 
The main building is of three stories and is used for the home of teach- 
ers and pupils. The school building is about 100 feet south of the main 
building and is two stories high, the upper one being occupied by a large 
hall. A new gymnasium, with two bowling alleys, was opened in the 
fall of 1889. The grounds are about 20 acres in extent, of which about 
one-half is occupied by an open field and grove devoted to playgrounds. 

Students are prepared for college or scientific school and for business 
life. The prominence given to composition, oratory, and the knowledge 
of current affairsis as marked as ever and instruction is given, if desired, 
in music, painting, drawing, and dancing. 

The boys publish a paper called Stray Shot, and the Friday evening 
reception is still kept up. Boys are taken from 8 years of age and up- 
wards, while those applying for admission, if over 15 years of age, must 
furnish certificates of good character. 

The school is now under the management of Mr. J. 0. Brinsmade, to 
whom the author is indebted for much of the material for this sketch. 
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THE RECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN.^ 

. The Kectory School was established at Hamden, near Few Haven, 
in 1843, and discontinued in 1873. The rector of Grace Church, Ham- 
den, Kev. Charles William Everest (Trinity College, 1838), began by 
receiving four boys into his family, in order to eke out an inadequate 
salary. Other pupils were almost immediately offered, and the school 
at last numbered between 60 and 70, with six resident masters. It is. 
believed to have been the second institution of the kind in New Eng- 
land to adopt a military drill. The pupils were taught order and 
method by an extensive system of rules, rigidly enforced. Obedience 
to rules, as well as diligence in study, was secured by the old-fashioned 
method. The pupils were faithfully instructed in the care of th^ 
bodies, and many of them were largely indebted to the Rectory School 
for the enjoyment of fine health in later years. The general success of 
the discipline appeared, for example, in the total absence from all parts 
of the establishment of anything offensive due to them, in their invari- 
ably respectful behavior, not only to their teachers, but to all visitors, 
and in the fact that no contagious disease, it was said, ever passed 
the limits of the school premises, in either direction. 

The instruction was thorough. The rector himself taught the begin- 
ners in Greek and Latin, and by his demand of faultless accuracy laid 
a foundation for exact scholarship. First-honor men at Columbia and 
Trinity, if not elsewhere, attested the excellent preparatory work done 
at Hamden. Among the nearly 600 boys who were taught there were 
many who have since been honorably known in the learned professions, 
in literature, in the Army and Navy, in business and in public life. 
More than one member of Congress (one highly distinguished) were 
among them. The steady growth of the school for a quarter of a cen- 
tury proved that the system pursued, in spite of features to which many 
objected, yielded results which satisfied those most interested. 

A still better indication of the character of the institution is seen in 
the fact that not less than ten of the pupils returned to it as teachers. 
And this points to the presence of a strong and winning i)ersonal influ- 
ence. Mr. Everest was a really remarkable man. He combined a 
strong will, tenacity of puri)ose, and a frequent vehemence of feeling 
and expression, with a singular simplicity and openness of mind. He 
cherislied an intense scorn for all that was mean and cowardly, and 
his rebukes were sometimes terribly severe, but ho delighted in every- 
thing which yields harmless pleasure. He had a true love of the 
beautiful, a lively sense of humor, and was never happier than in being 
helpful. The essential nobility of his character often inspired an attach- 
ment which grew with advancing years, so that those who had feared 
him as boys loved him as men. His teachers were, as a rule, the warm- 
est of his friends, and gave him confidence as well as affection even 

^By the Key. William G. Andrews, D. d., a former teacher in the Beotoiy SchooL 
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when^ at times, they may liave felt obliged to disapprove his judgmeot 
0€ regret his aeticm. One aspect of his nature is iUostrated by his &itd- 
neBS &r poetry^ and among the pleasantest memories of Hamden^ both 
for pupils and teachers, are those of the readings which he gave frcnn 
his favcH'ite authors* In his early years he himself wrote graceful and 
melliMous verse, though he is probably best known in literature as the 
editor of The Poets of Connecticut, published in 1843^ 

The value in education^ above all on the moral side, of personal in- 
flu^ice is well understood. This can never involve the exhibition of 
a faultless model for imitation, while it perhaps never acts more vigw- 
ottsly or beneficently than through the contact of the young with a 
strong soul, resolutely, yet humbly, striving after the highest good« 
And observers at Hamden could frequently watch there the develop- 
ment of a type of character, manly, modest, generous, and sincere, such 
as perhaps best interprets the phrase '' Christian gentleman." 

Untoward circumstances, for which the system pursued at the school 
a^X>ears to have been in no way responsible, and some of which were 
beyond all human control, compelled Mr. Everest to dose the ini^tu- 
tioBL in 187^ In the words of one who knew the situation perfectly, 
^^ it was a bitter disappointment to him to see such a grand enterprise 
issuing in defeat, and the work of years ruined by inevitable circum- 
stances.^ His own sterling qualities were never shown more nobly. 
Turning from the profession of a teacher to which he seemed to have 
received a genuine vocation, and in which he had felt an honorable pride, 
lie patiently and fsuthfuUy performed the tasks now allotted to him, 
and admirably succeeded at paints where he himself had anticipated 
failure. He died while thus employed, January 11, 1877. 

It remains to be said that in 1884 the Rev. H. L. Everest and his 
brother, Mr. C. S. Everest, opened a new Rectory School in one of the 
buildings occujued by their ^ther. It began with three pupils, and 
had in February, 1800, thirty-four pupils and four teachers. It is 
not a reproduction of the old school, bat its good success is due, in no 
small degree, to training received in that, and to qualities inherited 
from its founder. 

CORNWALL MISSION SCHOOL.^ 

At the meeting of the American Board of Commission's for Foreign 
Missions in 1816, it was resolved to establish a school for the education 
of foreign youth in this country. The idea was " to educate heathen 
youth in such a manner that, with futui^e professional studies, they 
might be qualified for missionaries, schoolmasters, interpreters, and 
physicians among heathen nations; and to communicate such informa- 
tion in agriculture and the arts as should tend to promote Christianity 
and civiKzation,'* To carry out this, a farm and suitable buildings 



* Contrib. for Eccles, Hist, of Comi., i>. 160, 
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were to be procured, and useful branches of education and the leading 
truths of the Christian religion to be taught. A farm was bought at 
Cornwall, Conn., and on May 1, 1817, a school was begun with 12 
pupils. A few months later, we learn the condition of the school 
was satisfactory 5 5 of the scholars were from the Sandwich Islands, 
4 of whom " were hopefully pious and exemplary in their conduct,'' 
among them the famous Henry Obookiah. For several following years 
the curious experiment seems to have been successful, the motley 
throng of students growing in numbers and favor, being well managed 
by the Kevs. Herman Daggett and Amos Bassett. 

In 1821 the report was that the " history of its progress is such as to 
encourage the education of heathen youth, and it is hoped that the 
number of scholars may bo greatly increased through the agency of our 
commerce, which extends to all parts of the world.'' The conduct of 
the scholars was good, their progress commendable. 

In 1822 there were 34 pui>ils, of whom 29 were heathen. They were 
of the most varied character in age, in speech, in nationality. Repre- 
sentatives were there from Sumatra, China, Bengal, Hindostan, Mex- 
ico, New Zealand, the Society, Sandwich, and Marquesas islands, the 
Isles of Greece, and the Azores; and of our Indians, members of the 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Osage, Oneida, Tuscarora, and Seneca tribes, and 
of the St. Eegis tribe in Canada. The school now became the object 
of popular prejudice, partly on account of the marriage of two or three 
of the Indians- with respectable young ladies in the neighborhood. The 
question of its continuance was discussed in 1825, and, two years later, 
it was given uj), inasmuch as the students could be educated better 
and more cheaply at the schools which had been established at the 
several missions. 

THE CONNECTICUT LITERARY INSTITUTE. 

This very successful school was incorporated at Suffield, Conn., in 
1835, and has maintained a high reputation as a prepjiratory schooL 
It has three fine buildings and a beautiful campus. 

THE BETTS ACADEMY. 

This school was founded by James Betts in 1838 and is now conducted 
by his son, William James Betts. It was founded at Xorth Stamford 
and after two years was moved to Wilton, Conn. Four years later it 
was again moved to Stamford, where it is now located. It possesses 
fine buildings, a large lawn of 4 acres for out-door sports, and has 
fine facilities for skating in winter on flooded meadow land. More 
attention is paid to physical training than at many schools, and the 
instruction is thorough and complete. The school's motto is, " What 
we do, we do well," and it lives up to that motto thoroughly. 
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OTHER PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

From 1836, for a half century, EusselPs Collegiate and Commercial 
Institute at "^ew Haven held high rank, until it was given up on the 
death of its founder, Gen. William Eussell, Yale '35. 

Black Hall School at Lyme, has a good record, and others on the 
Shore Line are the Seabury Institute at Saybrook, incorporated in 
1865 5 the Morgan School at Clinton, the gift of Charles Morgan, incor- 
porated in 1870 and opened two years later 5 the Mystic YaUey English 
and Classical Institute at Mystic Bridge, opened in 1868 and incor- 
porated in 1880; and the Bulkeley School in Ifew London. This last 
was endowed by Leonard Bulkeley, who left the bulk of his estate for a 
free school for boys, to be begun when the principal with added inter- 
est should equal $50,000. The school was incorporated in 1850 and 
opened in 1873. 

The Norwalk Military Institute is a very prosperous and successful 
Bchool. The Yale school at Lakeville and Mr. Taft's school at Water- 
town are among the more recent private schools of high grade. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Until lately so few of this faith were in Connecticut, that the Roman 
Catholic schools are of recent date. But, for the i)ast thirty or forty 
years, the immigration of Eoman Catholics from Ireland and Canada has 
been so great that several large schools have been founded. Among 
these are the Academy of the Holy Family, begun in 1874 at Baltic, 
-which is co-educational; the Seminary of Mount St. Josei)h, at Hart- 
ford, incorporated in 1873 5 and the Congregation de IN^otro Dame, at 
TYaterbury, opened in 1869. 

THE STORRS AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

This school was founded at Mansfield and chartered in 1881. It is 
intended " for the education of Connecticut boys in such branches of 
science as may conduce to skill in agricultural pursuits." It has a two- 
years' course " in general and agricultural chemistry, farm mechanics, 
land surveying, botany, zoology, animal physiology, practical and theo- 
retical agriculture," etc. It receives part of the income from the land 
grant, an act having been passed by the Legislature in 1893 taking it 
away from the ShefSeld Scientific School. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

At the time the Litchfield Law School flourished, there was a most 
successful girls' school on Litchfield Hill. It was conducted by Miss 
Sarah Pierce, and for years was preeminent. It was begun in 1792 
and lived for nearly forty years, having withjn its walls over 1,500 
pupils. The building in which it was held has since been demolished 

3063 5 
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and no trace r^ooiams of this scliool, whicli is claimed to have been the 
first in the United States for the higher education of women.^ 

Among the most prominent schools for the secondary education of 
women are the Golden Hill Seminary at Bridgeport, the Windsor 
Female Seminary, and St. Margaret's Diocesan School for Girls at 
Waterbury, incorporated in 1875 and conducted by the Eev. F. T. Rus- 
sell. Of schools no longer in existence, one of the most famous was 
Grove HaH, in Kew Haven, which, under Miss Mary Button, had a wide 
reputation. A sister of ex-President Porter was for many years head 
of a well-known boarding school at Farmington, Conn. The school is 
still prosperous, and employs the services of an excellent corps of 
teachers and special lecturers. 

■ Harper's, uv, 514. Litchfield HiU, bj J. D. Champlin, jr. 



Chapter V. 

YALE XJNIVERSITY. 
SBCTION L — FOUNDINa AND EABT.Y TeABS UP TO EeMOVAL TO 

New Haven. 

pbepaeation for a college.* 

We have Been how Kew Haven's attempt to found a coU^e in the 
early years failed, though hope that a college would come some day seems 
never to have deserted the lion-hearted Davenport. But the time had 
not yet come. First, the people were crushed by their uusuccessftil 
straggle with Connecticut; then Davenport died 5 next, King Phillip's 
war exhausted the resources of the little colony; after that came the 
tyranny of Andros; and last, William and Mary's war. But a time 
for rest came in 1097 with the peaoe of Ryswick, and the colony had 
a chance to recover. The tradition of the college that was to have 
been founded lingered in Few Haven, and when John Pierpont came 
to preach there and married Davenxwrt's daughter, he took up the pro- 
ject and went into it with all the zeal possible. He was a man of far- 
reaching views, settled among a i)eople of far more than average intri- 
ligence. Thongh the population of the town was less than one thou- 
sand, it had sent one man in every thirty of the Harvard graduates up 
to that date, while from the whole State one-eighth of the Harvard 
men had come. Pierpont soon associated with him two others, Rev. 
Mr. Andrew, of Milford, and Rev. Mr. Russel, of Branford, both in the 
old !New Haven Colony, and these three went to work to establish a 
college. They had many difficulties. The population of the colony in 
thirty- four towns numbered not over 15,000, and these were not wealthy, 
but were chiefly small farmers. The distance and expense of sending 
boys to Harvard were among the chief reasons for founding anoth^ 
college, though the suspicion of a looseness^ in Harvard's religious 
tenets undoubtedly moved men somewhat. Having been graduated 
themselves at Harvard, the projectors of this enterprise naturally 
enough asked for advice firom Massachusetts, and from thence came a 

letter addressed to them by Cotton Mather.' This contained a plan fi>r 

* 

^ The iUustrations of Yale j^uildings are made from photographs tak^a especiaUy 
for this work and kindly presented by Edward F. Ayres, Yale Colkigey 1888. 
^ Quiney Hist. H«trvard Unirecsityy 1, 19S. 
3 Woolsley's Hist. DiMoaise, 1850, pp. 83-86. 
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a "scliool of the churches," which was not adopted to any great extent, 
as it proposed that the college should be founded through the meonfi of 
a synod of the churches — a plan not acceptable. 

In May, 1701, the General Couit^ voted to hold its next sesdon in 
New Haven, a thing which had not been done since New Haven had 
ceased to be the capital of a separate State. This was receiyed irith 
joy by the promoters of the college. They immediately set to wort* 
Eev. James Pierpont, of New Haven ; Eev. Abraham Pierson, of BjI- 
lingworth; Rev. Isriiel Chauncy, of Stratford; Rev. Thomas BaeUng- 
ham, of Saybrook; and Rev. Gurdon Saltonstall, of New London^ ad- 
dressed a letter to Secretary Addington and Judge Sewall, of Miwsa- 
chusetts, on August 7, asking for their advice and for a draft finr a 
charter. They also, either then or a little later, sent instmctioiis asto 
what the draft of the charter should contain.^ Whether Gonneetieat 
could give a charter was uncertain. Being itself a chartered body, 
would not doing so be a stretch of jwwer without warrant? HarvArd 
had lost its charter sometime since and had made several unsuccessM 
attempts to obtain another; and William and Mary, the only other 
college in the country, had obtained its charter from the monarchs 
whose names it bore. But Sewall and Addington answered favorably, 
giving joy to the Connecticut people.* As good orthodox men they 
said : ^' We should be very glad to hear of flourishing schools and a col- 
lege in Connecticut, and it would be some relief to us against the sor- 
row we have conceived for the decay of them in this province. And 
as the end of all learning is to fit men to search the Scriptures, we 
make no doubt but you will oblige the rector to expound the Scrip- 
tures diligently morning and evening." The draft for a charter was 
generally accepted, except that the founders wisely struck out all refer- 
ence to religion save in the preamble.^ 

Others were consulted on the subject; Gershom Bulkeley, of Weth- 
ersfield, answered unfavorably, but Increase Mather wrote aiding them, 
and Eleazur Kimberly, Secretary of the Colony, and John Eliot, a young 
lawyer of Windsor, gave opinions that a charter would be valid. The 
last said that '' to erect such a school is neither repugnant to the laws 
of England nor an encroachment on the King's prerogativ& No act 
or law (according to my sense of the matter) in any of the Plantations 
is deemed to be repugnant to the laws of England, unless it be con- 
trary to an a<5t of the Parliament of England, wherein such plantation 
is expressed or evidently intended, and I know of no act of Parliament 
which says such a school may not be erected in the Plantations." 
This letter was sent in the last of September to Mr. Pierson at Bran- 

* Dexter, Yale Annals, 1. 

« Yale Annals, 2. 

3 Dexter, Founding of Yale College, New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. CoUs., 5. 

^ N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Colls. Eocles. Const, of Yale College, 407. 

6 Founding of Yale CoUege, 7. 
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ford^, and it may have been that he was there together with the other 
ministers, deliberating at that famous meeting, to which each brought 
a few folios from his own library, and, laying them on Mr. Eussell's 
table, said solemnly, "I give these books for the founding a college in 
this colony .''2 Thus humbly was Yale College begun, to broaden and 
widen, till it comes today nearer to being a National University than 
any other, drawing its students from the most widely separated partp 
of the country. 

THE CHARTEB. 

On October 9 the legislature came together, and to it came the cler- 
gymen, on whose hearts lay the project of a college. They presented 
in due form a petition and a draft of a charter. Their aims were well 
expressed in the preamble of the charter as granted: 

Several well disposed and Publick spirited Persons, of their sincere Regard to & 
zeal for upholding & Propagating of the Christian Protestant Religion by a succes- 
sion of Learned & Orthodox men, have expressed by Petition their earnest desires 
that fuU Liberty and Priveledge be granted unto certain Undertakers for the found- 
ing, suitably endowing, & ordering a CoUegiate School within his Maj^'c" Colony 
of Connecticut, wherein Youth may bo instructed in the Arts & Sciences, who 
through the blessing of Almighty God may be fitted for Public employment both In 
Church and Civil State. 

Who signed the petition is unknown, nor is it extant 5 but the pur- 
poses breathe a broad and generous spirit. This college was not 
founded, as many suppose, to be solely a theological school j but Pier- 
pont and his associates bore along the thought of Davenport and re- 
membered his idea of education was '^ the better training up of youth, 
that, through God's blessing, they may be fitted for public service 
hereafter either in church or commonwealth." The question which they 
faced then, as it must be faced to day, was ^' how to make the best men 
of their graduates?" and, through the energy and faithfulness of men 
like these, we can say to-day that 

It has been the glory of the American college that it has kept close to this view of 
its functions. Its curriculum has had this in view and, in its philosophical breadth, 
soundness, and completeness, has stood in marked contrast with the pedagogic, 
technical, and artificial limitations of the German gymnasia. 

By their zeal these "Congregational Clergymen of Connecticut" 
interested Major James Fitch,^ one of the assistants, and on October 
16, he promised to give the inchoate college * some 637. acres of wild 
land in Ballingly,* a remote part of the colony, and to furnish with- 

1 Yale Annals, 2. 

'A list, only partially correct, of these books was made out by President Stiles in 
1784 and published in the University Quarterly, 11, 245, 

3 Dexter, Yale Annals, 12. 

-* Founding of Yale College, 17. 

* Afterwards exchanged for lands in SaUsbury. Before the exchange, the title to 
them was disputed by Messrs. Fisk & Leavens, and a troublesome lawsuit resulted. 
Conn. Rec., yi, 372, 446. Yale Annals, 260. 
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« 

out cost the glass and nails for tho college bouse. On that very 
day, probably, Connecticut granted this ^rst college charter. It is a 
strange charter; the very name of the act is, not to found, but ^*to 
erect a Collegiate School," ^ as if it had been founded before. Sewall 
and Addington had written, ^^ We on purpose gave your academy as 
low a name as we could, that it might better stand in wind and 
weather," and so it was to be merely a collegiate school, not a college. 
All through the charter wo see instances of this wariness and foar of 
surpassing the powers of the colony. The presiding officer is a rector, 
not a president; the assistants are tutors or ushers, instead of fellows; 
the diplomas are sjwken of as ^ ^degrees or Licences; '^ and of Black- 
stone's five essential characteristics of a corporation, one at least, to 
have a common seal, was entirely lacking. By the charter, ten clergy- 
men were appointed " Trustees, Partners, or Undertakers for the said 
SchooL" They were Mr. James Koyes, of Stonington; Mr. Israel 
Chauncey, of Stratford; Mr. Thomas Buckingham, of Saybrook; Mr. 
Abraham Pierson, of Killingworth; Mr. Samuel Mather, of Windsor; 
Mr. Samuel Andrew, of Milford; Mr. Timothy Woodbridge, of Hart- 
ford; Mr. James Pierpont, of Kew Haven; Mr. Koadiah Bussel, of 
Middleto wn ; and Mr. Joseph Webb, of Fairfield. It was as representa- 
tive a body as could be gotten together. All were clergymen; bat 
then there was little learning outside of that order, and the fiction of 
a previous founding was thus best kept up, for all of those previously 
interested in it were of that profession.^ They, as a whole, were the 
oldest of the clergy, from the most prominent towns, and quite evenly 
distributed among the different parts of the colony, though seven of 
the ten came from the seashore towns. There was no location men- 
tioned for the proposed school; but they were "to erect, form, direct, 
order, establish, improve, and att all times, in all suitable ways, for 
the future, to encourage the sd. School " " and to employ tiie moneys or 
any other estate for the benefit of sd. Collegiate School.'^ The number 
of trust^s was to be not over eleven, nor under seven, and they were 
to be " ministers of the gospel, inhabiting within this Colony, and above . 
the Age of forty years." Over the school they had " the oversight, 
full & compleat. Eight, Liberty, power, & Priviledge to furnish, direct, 
manage, order, improve, & encourage from time to time.'' They might 
hold land, provided the income from it were not over £500 a year, *'and 
any Goods, Chattels,' Sum, or Sums of Money," which they should re- 
ceive from any source. Tliese they might sue for and recover, and 
employ the same to support and pay the rector and tutors, "As also, 
for the encouragement of the Students, to grant degrees or Licenses, 
as they shall see cause to order and api)oint." The Colony gave them 
£120 country pay, worth about £60 sterling, as an annual grant, ^' until 
this Court order otherwise." 

» Conn. Reo., iv, 363. « Founding of Yale CoHtge, 13. 
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OBfiANIZING THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 

On November 11 seven of the trustees met at Saybrook. They fixed 
the College there temporarily, as being most convenient for both the 
river and seacoaBt towns, in one class or the other of which most of 
tile colony was comprised. They cast a complimentary vote for Mr, 
Ohauncey, the eldest of their number, as rector, and on his decUning 
diose Abraham Pierson, pastor at Killingworth. They also chose 
Eev. Samuel Bussell, of Branford, as the eleventh trustee and made 
several rules. They resolved '' to order and appoint, that there shall be, 
and hereby is, erected and formed a Collegiate School, wherein shall be 
taught the liberal arts and languages."^ The rector is to ground well 
the students in theoretical divinity and have tliem recite weekly, from 
memory, the Assembly's Catechism in Latin and Ames' Theological 
Theses, "of which, as also Ames' Cases of Conscience, lie shall make, or 
cause to be made, fit)m time to time, such explanations as may (through 
the blessing of God) be most conducive to their establishment in the 
principles of the Christian Protestant religion." Other rules were 
made: the rector and tutors were to hold ofiSce during good behavior; 
ibr expulsion of students the consent of the trustees was necessary, 
and the rector, "with such neighboring ministers as he could obtain,^' 
ehould examine those desiring to enter, "and, finding them duly pre- 
pared and expert in Latin and Greek authors, both poetic and oratOTi- 
cal, as also ready in making good Latin, shall grant them admission."* 

Tuition was to be 30 shillings annually for undergraduates and 10 
shillings for graduates. For the present the degree of Batchelor of 
Arts was given for three years study, though a four -year course was 
intended as soon as x>ossible. After throe years more of study the 
degree of Master of Arts was to be given. 

The rules of Harvard were to be used to supply deficiencies in those 
already made.^ Indeed, of the first trustees, all were Harvard gradu- 
ates but one, and ho had received his education at the Kew Haven 
Hopkins Grammar School. They wished to make this college for Con- 
necticut what their alma mater had been for Massachusetts, though they 
were hopeful of drawing students from that "neighboring i)rovince.'' 
It is often claimed that they wished merely to found a theological 
fichool; but having the above-mentioned fact in mind, and reading 
carefully the preamble to the charter, we shall see that this is much 
too narrow a view. They wished to fit youth "for public employment, 
both in church and civil state," and they did so. That it was not a 
theological school is shown by the fact that even of those who in the 
very earliest period went forth as ministers of the gospel only one did 
so without subsequent preparation.* It was a place for the training 
of clergy, but also of laymen. 

» Eccles. Const, of Yale CoUege, 409. ^ Founding of Yale CoUege, 20, 

s FoaB^ng of Yale College, 18. * FoundlBg of Yale College, 23^27. 
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THE FIRST SCHOLAR AND THE FIRST COMMENCEMENT. 

During the wiuter little was done, but in March, 1702, Jacob Heinia.- 
way came over from East Haven as a freshman. He lived in Hector 
Pier son's house, in Klllingworth, where indeed was the headquarters 
of the College till the rector's death, "and soltcs was all the College the 
first year.''^ 

On April 8 the trustees had another meeting, when Rev. Mr. Pierson 
handed in an official acceptance, as "he durst not refuse such a service 
for G^od and his generation."^ They granted him £20 for his " hitherto 
labour" and the "work for the present in his hand." They also desired 
him to move to Saybrook, which his congregation would not hear o^. 
and promised him "entertainment" if he went to Saybrook before 
September.* 

In September Mr. Kathaniel Lynde offered the college a small house 
and lot of land near the old burying ground in Saybrook, as long as 
the College should remain there, and thither the rector, trustees, tutors, 
and students migrated yearly for commeneements, the College sta,ying 
at Killlngworth (now Clinton) the rest of the year. In this month 
John Hart came to Yale from Harvard, and a prospect of other stu- 
dents induced the trustees to employ the first tutor. He was Daniel 
Hooker, a young Harvard graduate, and received £50, "country pay 
[about $400], besides the tuition money already ordered." Rector Pier- 
son's salary was fixed at £120, as soon as he should remove to Say- 
brook, and then arrangements for commencement were made. " The 
Gentlemen of our Government, ministry of the Colony, Benefactors to 
the School, and all other persons of liberal education, with the parents 
and guardians of the candidates," might attend the august occasions; 
but the vulgar rabble were shut out.^ 

On September 16, in the house of the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, of Say- 
brook, occurred the first commencement of the Collegiate School. Four 
Harvard Bachelors* came forward, were examined, and granted the 
Master's degree, and one man, Nathaniel Chauncey, who had studied 
privately with his uncle, presented himself as a candidate for the 
Bachelor's degree. The old tradition runs : on examination he showed 
such knowledge and such thorough training that the trustees, struck 
with amazement, gave him not only what he asked, but the master's 
degree also, and so to-day he heads the list of Yale graduates.* 

BECTOB PLEBSON AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. (1701-1707.) 

In 1874 Charles Morgan offered to erect a statue of the first rector 
on the college campus in "New Haven, and no representation of him 
could be found, so an ideal one had to be made.^ His successor, 

' Yale AnnalS; 23. ** Yale Annals^ 9. 

« Yale Annals, 6. * Yale Annals, 10. 

' Tale Annals, 7. ^Kingsley's Yale Book, i, 29. 
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President Clap, says of him: "He was a hard student, a good scholar, 
a great divine, and a wise, steady, and judicious gentleman. He in- 
structed and governed the infant college with general approbation.'' 
In 1868 a monument, 18 feet high, was erected in Clinton (the old Kil- 
lingworth) to commemorate the spot where Yale began; but the best 
monument is the college itself. Pierson was born in 1645 and was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1668. The rector took it upon himself to prepare a 
system of physics for the infant institution. This was probably little 
more than a working over of his old collegiate notebooks, and while it 
is scarcely true that he taught the Ptolemaic theory of the universe, he 
probably had not advanced so far as to accept the !N"ewtonian, if, in- 
deed, he had yet heard of it. His presidency was one long struggle 
between the trustees, who wished to have him remove to Saybrook, 
and his own people, who wished to keep him and to have him give up 
the college, till death solved the problem on March 5, 1707.^ 

During his rule the collegiate school prospered in a quiet way in 
spite of the war that was raging with the Indians and French. In 
1703, John Hart, the first actual student who graduated, was the 
whole class, and was at once made tutor. During the year the stu- 
dents increased to some ten or eleven, and the legislature, in October, 
freed the students from taxes and military service.* At the same 
session it permitted the college to send through the Colony a ^^ brief,'' 
or authorized appeal for money, "for procuring and upholding a tutor 
and for further promoting of the school, by building or otherwise."^ 
In 1704 three graduated; £100 "county pay" was offered Eector 
Pierson if he would remove to Saybrook, to defray the expenses of ^he 
removal; and a system of fines was made "for the preventing of irre- 
ligion, idleness, and other immoralities."* In 1706 the college grad- 
uated two men who demand a passing mention. Jonathan Dickinson, 
the first president of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, and the 
first also of that long line of college presidents to come from Yale, and 
Jared Eliot, physician and clergyman, successor of Eector Pierson in 
his pastorate, corresp6ndent of Franklin, and in 1756 unanimously 
chosen Fellow of the Eoyal Society. In all, fourteen graduated while 
Eector Pierson lived.* 

THE COLIiEGIATE SCHOOL AT SAYBROOK— RECTOR, SAMUEL ANDREW 

(1707-1719). 

After Eector Pierson's death the trustees chose Eev. Samuel Andrew 
(1707-1719), one of their own number, as rector. He was pastor at Mil- 
ford and thither the seniors went to finish their instruction with him, 
while the two lower classes stayed at Saybrook, at first with one and 

^ Yale Annals, 59-64. 

«R. b. Smyth, CoUege Courant, 1868. Conn. Rec, iv, 440. 

'Conn. R^c, iv, 454. 

^Yale Annals, 18. 

• R. D. Smyth, CoUege Courant. Yale Annals, 45-56. 
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then with two tators.^ The library was brought to Saybrook aad 
Sector Audrew^-correspoudiug with the tators during the year, came 
over ^^to moderate'' at commeucement. This left things iu wcnrae case 
than before; the collegiate school was now iu two sections^ 4& miles 
aj>art. Mr. Andrew was probably chosen rector partly from the ex- 
perience he had gained in teaching at Harvard &om 1679 to 1684. {Ho 
graduated there in 1675.) 

THE SAYBEOOK PJLATFOEM.^ 

In December, 1707, Rev. i^urdon Saltonstall was chosen govemo^r 
He was strongly in favor of the adoption of a platform for church govenx - 
ment which should be midway between the "strict Oongregationalism. ^ 
of Massachusetts and the Presbyterianism of the Middle States.^ 
Through his influence a "meeting of pastors and lay messengers" oo- 
cured at Saybrook at the college commencement. Twelve ministers 
were there, and nine of these were among the trustees, so that the synad 
was scarcely more than a meeting of that body under another name. 
They drew up a " confession of faith, heads of agreement, and articles 
of discipline,'' which were accepted and have governed the " consociated 
churches of Connecticut'' till this day. Nay, more than this, it is even 
claimed by historians that this platform largely influenced the delibera- 
tions of our forefathers in forming the Federal Constitution.* To th© 
confession of faith contained therein all officers and trustees of the col- 
lege were required to consent for many years; indeed, till some time in 
the early part of this century. Then all tests were removed, probably 
under the influence of the founding of another college in the State. 

EARLY GIFTS. 

The war, from 1710 to 1713, drained the ccdony of money and caused 
the classes to be exceedingly small; but, in spite of this, the M^idB 
of the college got the state to increase its grant.* In October, 1712, an 
act was passed giving "£100 in money or bills of credit of this Colony," 
which was an enlargement of about 25 per cent over the old g^ant.^ 

In 1713 a long-standing boundary dispute between Massachusetts 
and Connecticut was settled by the granting to Connecticut of 105,793 
acres of wild lands in the western part of Massachusett«. Here was a 
chance for the colony to aid the college, which Governor Saltonstall, its 
constant friend, was quick to see; and when the general assembly met 

*Yale Annals, €4. 

3 See Bacon's ''Historical Address '' in Contribatlons to Eccles. Hist, of Coxui.,]^. 
1-72. TrumbuU's Hist, of Conn., i, 504-^15. 

3 At a meeting of the trostees in Guilford in 1703 something of the sort had been 
discussed. 

* Bancroft, Hist, of U. S. 

»Conn. Rec, v, 353. 

^Trumbuirs Connecticut, i, 471. 
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^d ord^ed the land to bq sold, £500 of the purchase money was ap- 
propriated "to- the trustees of the collegiate school for the building of 
\ ft college house." ^ 

The sale took place in the next spring (1716), and the land was sold 
ibi' £G83, equal to $2,274 in our currency, a ludicrously low price even 
for those days. 

Private beneficence hisul also aided the infant college. Jeremiah Dum- 
mer, appointed agent in England for the colony in 1712, was appealed to 
at once by the zealous Pierpont to aid the collegiate school.^ Two years 
later, "by the bountiful and liberal donation of divers well-spirited 
gentlemen in Brittain, procured by Mr. Jeremiah Dummer, agent for 
this colony, we had a very valuable and considerable library of choice 
books sent to us." Nine boxes of them came in the fall of 1714, biit 
these could not have contained all the 700 volumes,^ a list of which is 
liaj)pily preserved. A remarkable list it is, showing how the great au- 
thors of England had been induced to give their works to the struggling 
college in the far-off plantation. Sir Richard Steele heads the list with 
Ms Tatlers and Spectators, and Sir Isaac !N^ewton, Dr. Bentley, Dean 
Kennet, Mathew Henry, Edmund Calamy, and Sir Richard Blackmore 
(the poet-laureate, who came "in his own chariot" ), all follow. Others 
gave works not their own, among them Sir Edmund Andross, Sir Francis 
Nicholson, and Dummer himself, who sent 92 volumes. Governor Tale's 
^9,iiie also appears here for the first time, but he has as yet "done very 
kittle, considering his estate and particular relation to your colony." 
^ir John Davie, who had been a New London farmer till he suddenly 
succeeded to a baronetcy, would not send with Dummer's collection, but 
soon after forwarded about 200 books, mostly theological, in 6ix boxes. 
^Timmer's collection was very valuable, for, although a little over onc- 
half were on theological subjects, the rest contained many works of 
Mstory, biography, travels, English literature, and science. The receipt 
of these books probably induced the two unsuccessful applications to 
the general assembly for money to build a new college house, which 
were made within a year.* 

COITBSE OF STUDY. 

In 1779 Benjamin Lord, of the class of 1714, wrote to President Stiles, 
describing the old curriculum. A fewsentences are worth copying to show 
the difference between the old course of study and that pursued to-day : 

Books of the languages and Sciences recited in my Day were Tully and Virgil, 
but withont any notes ; Bargersdicins and Bamus's Logick also Heereford's set Logic 
&c; Fierekm's mannscript of Pliysicks. We recited the Greek Testament; knew not 
Homer &c; recited the Psalms in Hebrew; the greatest proficient in the Hebrew 
and in the other Languages also, wa« Dr. Johnson. We recited Ames' ^ Medulla, on 
Saturdays, and also his Cases of Conscience ; sometimes the two upper classes used 
to dispute syllogistically twice or thrice a week." 

» Conn. Bee, v, 529. * Yale Annals, 142-144. 

» Yale Annals, 109. ** A Puritan Chaplain at the Hague ( Wool- 

'Yale Annals, 141. sey), Yale Book u. 
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The very names of most of these writers are forgotten, and yet great 
men grew into their full stature with such a training. One of them, of 
this very class, was the Dr. Samuel Johnson referred to above. He was 
born at Guilford in 169G, and after graduation became tutor in the col- 
lege, and later pastor at West Haven. Then, going over to the Epis- 
copal church, he went to England for ordination, was made master of 
arts at both Oxford and Cambridge, and returned to preach at Stratford, 
leaving later to become first president of Kings (now Columbia) College 
in New York in 1753. He was made a doctor of divinity by Oxford in 
1743.1 

The course of study was extended to four years about 1710, or 1711. 

DISSATISFACTION WITH SAYBKOOK. 

Eev. Mr. Buckingham, of Saybrook, one of the trustees, kept some 
oversight of the school till his death, in 1709, and then it was left en- 
tirely in the tutor's care through the year. Eev. Mr. Pierpont, the 
founder, died in 1714, and, his powerful influence being removed, 
trouble began. The legislature by its gift for a building led those 
who wished to have the school moved to go to work immediately. The 
students found Saybrook inconvenient, as some of them had to live 
a mile from the college.^ The tutors were young and inexperienced. 
The trustees themselves were not a unit as to the location; some 
wished to keep it at Saybrook, some to move it to New Haven, and 
some to move it to Hartford or Wethersfield. The last party were 
accused of fomenting the discontent of the students. On April 4, 
1716, the trustees met and heard the complaints of the students. 
Those from the interior of the State claimed that it was a hardsliip for 
them to go to Saybrook, when they could obtain better advantages nearer 
home.^ The trustees finally voted to call a resident rector, to build, 
and to allow the seniors to finish their course wierever they desired. 
This lastvote was intentionally misconstrued and "many of the students 
repaired to their respective homes, and where they might have instruc- 
tion to their minds, a considerable number of them gathering at Weth- 
ersfield."* There was the Rev. Elisha Williams, a young Harvard 
graduate, probably recommended to the dissatisfied students by the 
two up-river trustees. At the May session of the legislature, a petition 
was presented by these two and two more Hartford men "in the name 
of many others." It laments "the present declining and unhappy cir- 
cumstance in which that school lies, and the apparent hazard of its 
being utterly extinguisht, unless some speedy remedy be apply^d." 
Going further, it states that, "as the want of money has always been 
one reason of its continuing so long in an unsettled posture, it has 

* This was the first doctorate won by Yale's graduates. 

« Clap's Annals, 16. 

5 Trumbuirs Conn., ii, 23. 

« Yale Annals, 148. 
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been proposed to tlie people of tMs town (Hartford) to signify, by their 
subscriptions, what they are willing to contribute on this occasion.'^ 
They state that the people of Hartford have " advanc't such sums as, by 
a due improvement, may hopefully put said school into a flourishing 
condition,'' and ask to have it transferred thither. Further on, they 
state the sum subscribed as between six and seven hundred pounds, 
and that they hope to increase it to over a thousand. As to Hartford's 
advantages, they cite that it is "more in the center of the colony; is 
surrounded with many considerable towns, upon which account it may 
easily be supposed that the number of students will be much greater 
than if it were at any other place, which has not the like situation; 
several persons of distinction in the neighboring province have assured 
us," not only to aid with money, "but also that they will send their 
youth hither for their education ;" and lastly, " they have a fair prospect 
of having the school supply'd with able and sufficient tutors."^ As the 
assembly had no power over the trustees, this could only have been to 
obtain the legislature's opinion, and that body summoned the trustees 
to appear the next Wednesday to " show the difficulties and what may 
by them be thought expedient to be done therein."^ These two Hart- 
ford trustees had agreed to the votes at Saybrook two weeks before, 
so that their present conduct was "unaccountable" and "caused a 
mighty commotion." Six trustees came to the general assembly ; of the 
rest, one was bedridden, the others said the summons was illegal. The 
six present induced the assembly to wait till October, promising them 
that if they had not "universally agreed on a place for the college by 
the next commencement, they would let the legislature name one."^ A 
few students staid at Saybrook till the smallpox broke out, and then 
they moved to East Guilford (now Madison) with the single tutor who 
still remained of the faculty, and studied with him and Kev. John 
Hart (class of 1703) till commencement.* 

THE COLLEGE KENT IN TWAIN — NEW HAVEN AND WETHERSFIELD. 

At commencement, September 12, 1716, seven trustees met, and, after 
trying to unite on Saybrook, finally voted, five to two, to move to Kew 
Haven rather than Hartford, and then adjourned to meet in I^ew 
Haven the day before the general assembly met. Meanwhile the towns 
endeavored to raise money so as to obtain the college. Johnson, in his 
invaluable manuscript history of the college, says Saybrook raised 
iei,200 or £1,400; "Hartford endeavored, but could make no hand of 
getting money, at least not so much as they could think worth the men- 
tioning 5" New Haven subscribed £1,500 or £2,000. The proprietors 
of the undivided lands in l^ew Haven granted, on July 30, 8 acres "to 
the school if it comes here," and on December 24 the same amount ad- 

^ Connecticut Records, v, 550. ^ Yale Annals, 150. 

'Connecticut Records, v, 551. ^TrumbulFs Conn., ii, 23. 
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ditional in the Yorkshire quarter." ^ At the October ii^eting of tise tru- 
tees they voted '^ that^ considering the difficulties of continuing tlte ocd- 
Ifigiatc school at Saybrook, and that New Haven is a convenient ^Uim 
for it, for which the most liberal donations are given, the trustees agree 
to remove the said school from Saybrook to New Haven, and it is now 
settled at New Haven accordingly." Five voted ayej the two up-river 
men no; the eighth preferred it should stay at Saybrook, but if it must 
move he chose New Haven in preference to Hartford.^ There was on© 
vacancy in the board, one of the two absentees was bedridden and in 
his second childhood, but could not be removed owing to an imperfection 
in tiie charter, and the remaining one added his approval to the vote in 
writing in December. 

About £125* had been in the treasury, and with that and the money 
irom the "equivalent lands" granted by the Colony they determined to 
erect a college and a rector's house at New Haven. The governor and 
deputy governor were to be asked "concerning the architectonick part 
of the buildings," and new tutors were appointed.^ The East Guilford 
students came to New Haven, but the Wethersfield ones obstinately 
kept on with Mr. Elisha Williams, and tlirec or four still tarried at 
Saybrook with Mr. Azariah Mather, the minister there. 

January, 1717, saw preparations for the college hall begin; but the 
Hartford men were not idle. In December, at town meeting, thei depu- 
ties were instructed to ^^ offer a remonstrance against the settlement of 
the collegiate school at New Haven." Their grounds of complaint were 
that the counties of Hartford and New London, being more populous 
than the other two, paying most of the cost of the college, and having 
furnished the greatest number of students, ^'had reason to expect that 
in appointing the place of the school, good respect should be had to 
them."* A reply was drawn up to this, probably by Governor Law, 
and published soon after. It recites some of New Haven's advantages, 
as being near the "Western Governments," and hence likely to draw 
students thence, as New York and New Jersey had no colleges; as hav- 
ing subscribed more money j and, as on the seacoast, being more easy 
of access from all parts than inland Hartford.* 

A little later, in April, the trustees met again in New Haven, the 
two Hartford men being absent, and voted to place the college building 
on Mrs. Coster's lot, which had been bequeathed by her to the New 
Haven church. In September this lot was sold to the college for i&26, 
bills of credit, which, as these were at 60 x>er cent discount, was merely 
a nominal price. This was the beginning of the Tale campus, and is 
where the far-famed fence comer was and the new Osbom lecitatiofli 
hall is now.^ 

1 Yale Annals, 159. < Yale Annals, 161. 

'Trumbuirs Conn., n, 24. * Yale Annals, 162. 

3 Yale Annala. 160. 
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Itt May; B«v. Mr. Woodbridgo, of Hartford, again asked the assem- 
bly to fix a place for the college. The lower house voted "to have it 
settled in some place at or near Connecticut Biyer;" but the upx>er 
bouse revised to concur. 

The split widened. At commencement in Kew Haven, Eector An- 
drew presided, and four graduated;^ but the dissatisfied party also had 
a commencement at Wethersfield, and Mr. Woodbridge gave one man 
a degree there.^ 

THE STIITTGGLE FOR THE COLLEGE. 

The legislature met on October 10; but two days before, the trustees, 
to hasten matters, had raised the frame of the college house, inviting a 
master carpenter of reputation from Boston to superintend the building.^ 
After the general assembly came together it summoned the trustees 
before it, at the instigation of the Hartford party, and nine of them 
appeared. Six of these drew ux) a memorial showing their reasons for 
moving the coUege. The Hartford party claimed the votes for moving 
were illegal. The H^ew Haven men answered this, and the question came 
up on October 24 for a vote.* The upper house, under SaltonstalFs 
influence, resolved ^' that the objections against the vote of the trustees 
were insufficient.*' ^ The lower house, putting the question of location 
to vote, gave their voice for Middletown, a place halfway between the 
contending points, by a vote of 35 to 32, and C for Saybrook. As the 
two houses ^disagreed, the trustees begged to be allowed to present 
their case before a joint meeting, which took place October 26. Tutor 
Johnson, who was probably present, left an account of it. He states : 

Tho Upper House, all as one man, agreed that they would advise the Trustees 
settling the School at New Haven to go on with it, esteeming their catise just and 
good, and they sent it down to the Lower House, where there were great throes and 
pangs and controversy and mighty strugglings ; at length they put it to a vote and 
there were Bix more (36 to 30) for the side of New Haven than the contrary ; the major 
part thus joining with the Upper House to advise the Revd. Trustees to go forward 
with the College at New Haven. And thus -at length the up-river party had their 
win, in having the School settled by the General Court, though sorely against their 
will, at New Haven, but many owned themselves fairly beat. ^ 

[KTot all did so, for the agitation was still to continue. The legis- 
liatiire voted to divide its yearly grant among the several instructors 
at Wethersfield, Kew Haven, and Saybrook, " according to the num- 
ber of scholars taught by them." ' The trustees now invited the Weth- 

^Tlie grandiloquent salutatory of George Griswold, pronounced then, is tho earliest 
extant document of the kind. Part of it is printed in Magazine of American 
History, xi, 143. 

sYale Annals, 163. 

^Chandler's Life of S. Johnson, 13. 

-•Yale Annals, 174. 

*Trumhuirs Connecticut, ii, 26. 

«Yale Annals, 175; Connecticut Record, vi, 30-38. 

^Connecticut Records, v, 38. 
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ersfield students to come down, chose their instructor, Mr. -Smith, a 
tutor, and wrote a letter to Mr. Dummer, describing their " splendid 
collegiate house,'' which was to be "in length 10 rods, in breadth 21 
foot wide, and near 30 foot upright," and to contain a "spacious hall 
and an equally spacious library." ^ He answered the letter, in a substan- 
tial Tvay, by sending over 76 volumes the next spring. The Wethers- 
field party did not give up at once; they encouraged the students to 
remain away from New Haven and, when the general assembly met at 
Hartford in May, they induced the lower house to vote that the college 
" must be settled somewhere near Connecticut Eiver, and that it be rec- 
ommended to the reverend trustees that the commencements be, inter- 
changeably, one year at Wethersfield and one at New Haven."' Bat 
this, like all other measures against the trustees, was not acquiesced 
in by the upper house. On September 12, 1718, the ^^dissatisfied 
party" held a commencement at Wethersfield. Five graduated there, 
and Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, presiding, gave them certificates, signed 
by himself and other ministers present, that they were worthy of the 
degree of bachelor of arts. ^ 

GOVERNOR ELIHU YALE. 

Just before the commencement this year, came news from England 
which fixed the college firmly at Kew Haven and gave it the name it 
now bears. 

Governor Theophilus Eaton married, as a second wife, Anne, the 
widow of David Yale, of Wales, and brought his stepson, David Yale, 
with him, when he settled Kew Haven.* A sister of young Yale mar- 
ried Governor Edward Hopkins, whose beneficence we have already 
referred to. David was not suited with New Haven and, aboat 
1644, moved to Boston and settled there as a merchant. A son, whom 
he named Blihu, ^ was born to him on April 6, 1649. While the 
boy was only a few years old his father went back to England and 
settled there. The boy grew up and, when about 21, went to Madras, 
India, to make his fortune as a merchant. He entered the employ of 
the East India Company and worked his way up till he was made gov- 
ernor or president of Madras.® It was a position which offered endless 
opportunities for wealth, both legitimate and otherwise, and it would 
seem that Yale used them all. He was a man unscrupulous in con- 
duct and of lax morality, yet even then he was recognized as philan- 
thropic, for the company desired him ^^to set on foot awo^^er generous, 

1 Yale Annals, 175. 

* Connecticut Records, vi, 30. Trumbull's Connecticut, ii, 27. 

' Trumbuirs Connecticut, ii 27. 

<Dexter*8 Governor E. Yale, 227. N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. CoUe. 

6 Governor E. Yale, 228. 

« Governor E. Yale, 234. 
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charitable^ work."^ He married and had three daughters and an 
i only son, who died young. Finally, on account of various charges, he 
was recalled in 1692. He returned to England enormously wealthy. 
; In May, 1711, Dummer writes Eev^ Mr. Pierpont that Governor Yale 
is sending to IN'ew Haven for a nephew to make him his heir. He adds : 
' "He told me lately that he intended to bestow a charity upon some 
! college in Oxford. But I think he should rather do it to your college, 
L seeing he is a New England and, I think, a Connecticut man.'^^ This 
f is our first reference to Yale in this connection, and we have seen how 
j Dummer, following up his own suggestion, obtained books from him. 
This wondrous building which we have seen the trustees were rais- 
ing more than drained their resources and, long before they had it 
ready for the cerulean coat which they gave it, they were at their wits' 
end. Probably they appealed to Cotton Mather in their distress, for 
ie wrote in their behalf to Governor Yale, January 14, 1718.^ In this 
letter the name Yale College appears for the first time. He said : 

Sir : Though you have felicities in your family, which I pray God continue and mul- 
tiply, yet certainly, if what is forming at New Haven might wear the name of Yale 
College, it would be better than a name of. sons and daughters ; and your munifi- 
cence might easily obtain for you a commemoration and perpetuation of your valu- 
able name which would indeed be better than an Egyptian pyramid.-* 

The good puritan divine never said truer words. The name of Yale 
lives, because he heeded this appeal and gave a portion of his im- 
mense wealth to the almost despairing college. Dummer was still at 
work "to get a present from Mr. Yale for the finishing the college,'' and 
some of these efforts bore fruit; for, on June 11, Governor Yale sent to 
Boston three bales of valuable goods to be sold for the college 5 a portrait 
of George I, which the college still has; the royal coat of arms,' and a 
' case of books. * The value of the whole was about £800, of which £562 
were received for the sale of goods and used for the hall they were build- 
ing.® It seems small to us in-comparison to endowments to-day, but we 
must remember that the college received no greater gift from an indi- 
vidual for over a century, and that the gift came at a critical time.^ 
Without this gift the trustees could not have finished the building at 
once and eivery moment of delay would have strengthened the Wethers- 
field faction.^ This gift crushed it forever. News of the gift came to 
Uew Haven just before commencement. 

^ Governor E. Yale, 236. 

2 Governor E. Yale, 240. 

3 Governor Yale, 241. 
*Quincy'8 Harvard College, i, 524. 
* Destroyed during the Revolution. 
^Governor E. Yale, 242. 

'^In 1837 Dr. Alfred E. Perkins gave $10,000 for the library. 
8 Governor E. Yale, 242. 
3063 6 
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YALE 0OUL£O£. 

^&n the 12th of September, 1718^ the^e \^as a £plendid conmijenfiemeiri;. 
TJjLQ^ovac&oi, deputy go vierncn;, mauy.of j^belegislatoffe Ofud jorf the ju^geci, 
be&ides the les&diatiiiguifihed throug were .there. Ii4)uteRaijd>Go:iiecBar 
WiUiam Tailer, .of Massachusetts, to whom the goodB thad ihoeii oaur 
sigiied, waB /present at the fe&tivlties.^ Xhe new building wafiidddi- 
eatod and named, from .the ^euerouH donor, Yale College. The ^M/om- 
xoas Latin .periods stand on Ihe recoirds !to^day, ^QonseiitimiL^ tfte- 
tuimms^et ordinamns noatrassBdes.academicasiiatroni'maniJGtjceutafifiW 
nomine .appellari atqae Yalense £)ollegium nominari.'^^ DoL ^Eailer tixf^ 
xssented >GoYernQr Yale in a^speeoh, espreasing his ffl^at zaatifrfofltiftit 
mght tgradoates xeoeived dipfaunas^and performed rtheir ^^ DiaputattifiDft.'' 
ChxYernor fialtonstall and iBev.John Dai^eirport (one of Jkb^ itmstafiB) 
deli.Yeied Latin .orations. ^< All wluch ended, tthe jgeaxtiten&Bn .aH xe- 
turned to the college hall, cvrhere i}he^ were ententained wath AffiideDidid 
dinner, and:the ladies, at the same .time, were also .Bntertaiaed in Ae 
library. .Byery thing was /managed with so anuoharder ;and .€LpJexid«r 
that 1}he 'l&me of it ^extremely di«heaTtened d:he opposers and aniHk 
opposition fall before it.^ ^ 

The legislature joined with tlie vote of thanks to Governor TgCle, and, 
thvee ^years laft^ in February, 1721, Bummer ^writes ^^GfO^eantar-'iSal- 
tonstall that Mr. Yale has shipped another £l()0 worth of geods^curiSie 
ocfllege. ^^*^This, liowever, is but Ihalf whait he promieedme a'm<m1fti'8^g©, 
When ihe assured me ^he would remSt you £200 during Ms life :»ikI mi^Ee 
a settled annual provision to take place affeer his death. Butcdd ^geaffi^ 
men are forgetful.^'* It was not forgetfulness, but death, which camseS 
iaie<5ollege io lose fai«ther donations, for Governor Yale died onSifly 8, 
iShe ^ame year. In his will he left ^SOO to 'the college, *'bi*t'for«iHHi« 
reason the will could Ti0t be 'probated and the college io;^ ^rt. WkaUb 
he did give was enough to t^K the college at l^ew Haven anft •make it 
certain that the college would live. A jiicture of him, sent over yeaw 
later by his great-grandson, Dudley !North, had a Latin inscnptiontp- 
pended 'toit, the last distich df wTncfh appears ^o-day,w*J(ih an^ttgraiviii^ 
of the governor, on the cover of tlie old '^ YaJle Literary JSEagaziine;^* 

'Dum mens grata manet; nomenlaudesquo Talenses 
Cantabunt soboles unanimiqTre'patres. 

In English, "IV^hile the mind remains ,gratefal the children anfl 
fathers, with united heart, shall sing the name .and praises ^ef Yale." 



* Governor E. Yale, 243. 

^Trumbull's Conneticut, ii, 28. In Englisl;, "We i^eQ,.datermixx^,.aiid decree that 
our college bouse bo called by the name of the mQsi> b.fiaflfiflent bftHftfactor and be 
named Yale College." 

3Yale Annals, 178. 

< Governor E. Yale, 244. 

•Governor E. Yale, 247. 



Section II.— <tRowth of the Collegiate School (171S-1745.) 

THB 'UH'ITEB OOLLE<3KE. 

Wken oaUege ca^ae together, after the vaeation, tbe new bujldmg 
waB oocnpied far tibke &c!6t time. It wqa wooden^ three storieg high, had 
Sk &teep-roofed attie with dor^^r wiodows, ^aid is ibaid to have cost 
£1,000«^ There were three ^^tdea« a, iq&obl for dining hall aud cha^^ 
AlJhrajy, tweiiit^-two fltaidiea, witii ^jaeeut bedrooms for two xn: three 
stadeiits^^^d a ooe-^Story idtcheii. It Btood till the Eev^^jatiom aiid wafl 
xa&er imposiiig, with ^^aa .air of graaidenr.''^ As a eompliii^nt to the 
upper houses it was inyited to use the lihzary for its &ext sessioii, 9aad 
did so. At this time an act was passed to put an end to all quar- 
rels about the college.' It provides that the state grant shall be dis- 
tributed proportionally among the teachers as before ^ tha^ Wethersfield 
graduates are to have their diplomas from Yale College, and the under- 
graduates there xire to be admitted to the same standing at 'New Havenj 
tbat Hart&rd is to have £500 for a statehouse to solace her, and Saybro<^ 
£5Q for her school; the govea^nor and council are to provide for bring- 
ing the library to IS'ew Haven; and ^^ the scholars at Wethers^ld" are 
to " come down'^ thither.* To show that union was restored, £50^ given 
by Hon. Jahled Brenton, of Newport, R, L, &r a college at Hartford, 
were received by the Yale trustees " by the hand of one of the Hartford 
gentlemen.'^ ^ 

The next task was to get the library from Saybrook, and the council, 
on October -28, sent an order to Mr. Daniel Buckingham, son of the 
former piastor there, '^to deliver to the rector, or his order, the books 
and papers belonging to that college,*' which were left in his house 
when the said college was moved to New Haven." In pursuance of 
this tbe trustees demanded the books ^nd were refused tbem, Buck- 
ingliam declaring " ho did not know that he had any books belonging 
to Tale College [seeming to deny the new name], but when he did and 
should receive authentick orders he would deliver them."® The sheriff 
was ordered to bring Mr. Buckingham before the council,^ which was 
done the next day, December 3, but he was obstinate, and finally they 
made him give bond to answer to the legisl^ure for his eonduct. 
The sheriff further was directed " to demand iixe said books and, upon 
Jas r^usal, to enter into the hon&e and deliver them to the rector, or to 
Mr. ^2au^ IkiSfiell, of Braiiford, or Mr. Thomas Buggies, €i Guilford.'^ 
Be went jat once, hut was thi^eatened that if he ent^ed ^4t shoaki be 

^It should "be Temembered that Yalo College w.as strictly only the name of the 
%nildiiig tifl the ne-w charter, in 1745. 

«T4de AmalA, 198. (^Ooaseet^eut KoeorSs, ^n, 91. 

» Y«do AnnalSy 3:99. «Coniiectieut Records^ vi, 92. 

'f CoB&ecfttool; BeeordB, ti, ^. ^The cannoil was meeting At 8aybrpob. 

'^^C^aaecticut Records, vi,93-^. 
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upon his peril,"* and so went back for advice. At last he entered the 
house by force, found the books, and got an order authorizing him to 
impress men and carts and oxen to carry the books to Guilford and de- 
liver them at Capt. Janna Meigs's house to Eev. Thomas Baggies. 
The council further issued a proclamation that all having books belong- 
ing to the collegiate school should return them at once.^ So high ran 
feeling in Saybrook on this matter that bridges on the route were de- 
stroyed, carts broken down, oxen turned loose, and other attacks made, 
so that two hundred and sixty volumes and some valuable papers were 
lost, though over one thousand volumes reached New Haven.^ 

In December all the Wethersfield students came to New Haven, but 
the next month went back, alleging Tutor Johnson's insufficiency. 

RECTOB TIMOTHY CUTLER (1719-1722). 

In view of this the governor summoned the council and trustees to 
meet at New Haven in March. The Hartford trustees refased to come, 
saying they "had not advised the scholars in their going to or coming 
from New Haven,"* and others were detained by sickness, etc., so that 
only four or five were there. The council deliberated for three or four 
days. The trustees told them that JMr. Johnson "was well known as a 
gentleman of sufficient learning, and that they can not but look upon it 
as a very unworthy part in them if any of those that have deserted the 
college have endeavored to scandalize a gentleman in such a manner.'' 
Moreover, they "had been endeavoring to procure a rector to reside at 
the college, but unsuccessfully," and were of the. opinion that it was 
" highly necessary to procure, immediately, some gentleman to be resi- 
dent there, as a rector pro temporey^ The council agreed with them, 
and advised them to do so at once. The trustees present then stated 
"they had considered that matter and resolved that the Rev. Mr. 
Timothy Cutler, minister of Stratford, was a person of those qualifica- 
tions; that they could not but think him very proper to take charge oi 
the tuition and government of the students in Yale College." The 
council approved of this, and said : 

It would prove an expedient universaRj' acceptable to the colony and to aU per- 
sons who have been under any uneasiness respecting the state of that college and 
prove a good means to put an end to the contentions which are unhappily arisen for 
want of such a person residing there." 

Eev. Mr. Cutler was Eector Andrew's son-in-law, so the change was 
not unpleasant to him. Born in Massachusetts, he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1701 at the age of 17 and, eight years later, had been called 
to Stratford. It is probable he was already uneasy in a pastorate, and 
therefore glad to escape to the college. He was not unpleasing to the 
Hartford men, so the disaffected students returned in June and the 

^ Connecticut Records, vi, 96. ^ Connecticut Records, vi, 99. 

2 Connecticut Records, vi, 97. ' ^ Connecticut Records, vi, 100. 

^TrumbuU's Conn., ii, 32 j Yale Annals, 200. « Connecticut Records, VI, 101. 
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trustees the same month voted him a salary of £140. At commence- 
ment his temporary ai^pointment was made permanent by forn^al vote.^ 
j^ month later the legislature freed him from all taxes, while holding his 
office. President Stiles says of him : " He was an excellent linguist, he 
was a great Hebrician and Orientalist." He was^^ a fine Arabic scholar, 
a good logician, geographer, and rhetorician; in the philosophy and 
metaphysics and ethics of his day he was great; he was a noble Latin 
orator; he was of commanding- presence and dignity in government; 
he was a man of extensive reading in the academical sciences, divinity, 
and ecclesiastical history; he was of a high, lofty, and despotic mien; 
he made a grand figure as the head of a college."^ With this paragon 
at its head, the career of the college seemed destined to be prosperous. 
To satisfy his old parishoners the college bought from him his house 
and home lot there and gave them to the people.^ For his accommoda- 
tion, the college went to work to build a ^^ rector's house;"* after sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts obtained a '^ brief," authorizing the col- 
lection of money from the legislature;' raised about £100 thereby, and 
in October, 1721, got an act passed that '^what shall be gained by the 
impost on rum for two years next coming shall be applied to the building 
of a rector's house for Yale College."^ Lest this should not be enough — 
and it eventually brought in about £300 — ^' two articles of debt to the 
colony" were given in the next May.' With this aid the house was built 
on Kev. Mr. Hooke's lot, where now the College Street Church stands. 
This lot was given by Mr. Hooke to the church and by it sold to the 
college for £43. The house cost about £600,^ <' bills of credit," and was 
finished in the summer of 1722.^ It was sold in 1801 and taken down 
in 1834.'o 

THE GROWINa COLLEGE. 

In May, 1719, just after Cutler's election, the general court granted 
£300 from the sale of lands to be paid to the college, £40 annually for 
seven years: ^^ Provided no other income that may happen to apper- 
tain to said college be sufficient for the encouragement of said college, 
before the seven years be expired." ^^ This same year room rent is fixed 
at 20 shilUngs; graduates are to pay the same amount for diplomas; 
the weekly charge for diet, sweeping, and making beds is 4 shillings and 

^ Yale Annals, 202-203. TrumbulPs Conn., ii, 32. Connecticut Records, vi, 159. 

3 Yale Annals, 272. 

3 Tmmbuirs Conn,, ii, 33. The price paid was £80 sterling. 

•Connecticut Records, ii, 256, 260, 267. 

*Yale Annals, 237. 

6 Connecticut Records, ii, 283. 

^ Connecticut Records, vi, 325-337. These amounted to £99 ; whether anything 

-was realized from them is unknown. 

8Equal to £260 sterling. 

9Yale Annals, 259. 
>oYale Book, i, 463 et seq. 
" Connecticut Records, ii, 125, 130, 214. 
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4 pence. Tbere are now about 40 students. One of these is Jonathan 
JGIdwards.^ • He writes this smmner, " I take very great content under 
my present tuitiou^ as all the rest of the scholars seem to do." He 
graduated in 1720 at the head of his class, preached, became tutor, 
pastor at Korthainptou, and later at Stockbridge, Mass., was x^hosen 
president of the college of ISew Jersey, and died there 1758. He was 
the most eniiucnt graduate of the coRegBi the greatest theologian of 
his century, tlie ablest metaphysician of the period between L^bnitz 
and Kant. Sir James Mackintosh ^d of him : 

Hia pow-er ol subtle argoixieut, perkaps unmateked^ eeai/aimlj tuisurpa&aed jlibob^ 
meU; wxLs jouiedy as in some of the ancient mjstiea, ^itli a £Jtaracter whit^ raised 
his piety to fervor.^ 

From a letter of his we learn the interesting fact that mathematics' 
was studied from the far-famed text-books of Alsted's Geometry and 
Gassendus's Astronomy.* 

On Sundays the students, for many years, attended services in tlie 
Congregational Church, having seats reserved them in the gallery and 
paying a shiUing a year apiece for them. All seemed pleasant; Imt a 
thunder storm was at hand«^ 

TETE faculty's CHANGE OF FAITH. 

The early settles of Connecticut were all CongressutionalistSy with * 
£bw stray Quakers or Sogerenes. But ^hout the bctginniDg of tike 
eighteenth oeutury the Episcopal Church began to ^ect a lodgment 
in the colony, and estal3iished a small ehurch at Stratford, the towa 
whence Bector Cntler went to take charge of the eoliege. Be£o<e he 
left, as he stated later, ''he had been many years of this persoaislas, 
and, therefore, ho was the more uneasy in performing the acts of his 
ministry at Stratford^ and the more readily accepted the call to a col- 
lege improvement at IKTew Haven.'' ^ But to announce such beliefs was 
too serious a stej) to be taken at once, and for years he Tcept them se- 
cret. On May 28^ 1722, came the first rumors of the events to follow. 
Then Kev. Mr. Joseph Morgan, who liad been traveling in Connecticut^ 
wrote to Cotton Mather : 

I lionr SQmo in Connoctlcut complain that Armiuiaii Looks are cried up in Yale 
■College for eloquence and learning and Calvinists despised for the contrary.''^ 



' A copy of Locke in tiie college library is said t« bave tamed his atabeaKkm to 
pliilos()i)hy. Locke was used as a text-book at Yale 1717-1825, wheB Dugftli. Stew- 
art's Elements succeeded it. Edwards, on '^ T%e Will/' wm osed ^Tale tA^at yeaxa 
after it appeared. (Yale Book, i, 387. N. Pertea', Tale Annals, 213.) 

2 Yale Annals, 218-226. 

3 These studies were increased in amount when Dr.. €. Johawen was teeter "(Wool- 
•ey). Yale Book, n. 

* Yale Annals, 203. 
6 Yale Annals, 214. 
« Yale Annals, 270. 
» Yale Annals, 260. 
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. A Abort viiile later, on Augiial; 20, Hev. Mr. Pigatt^ ia Okorcli of Baatg" 
land missionary, wrote to Euffland of a conference with Bector Cutler 
and &ve clergymen^ wlio ^^are determined to declare tbemselves pro- 
fessors of the Ohorch of Eaglaud as Boon as they nndjer^itand they wiU 
be supported at home." ^ On September 12, commencement day, all 
tbe notables of the oolony were assembled, and tlie day after the rec- 
tor, one of the two tutors, Mr. JBrowne, and five of the neighboring 
clergymen presented themselves before the trustees and stated that 
" some ^f us doubt the vididity and the rest ar-e more fiilly persuaded 
of thp invalidity of the Presbyterian ordination, in opposition to tlie 
Ex>iseopal^"^ and, on being &sked ibr a formal written statefiient of 
this, dre^ one up. This event produced the greatest j»ensation in -tim 
colony;, and, indeed, thrwighout liTew England. President Wools€y 
compared the Alarm to that which would be caused bow ^^if tbe theo- 
lotgical faculty of the college wene to declare for the Church of Eome^ 
avow their belief in transubstantiation, aaidpray to the Virgin Mary^'' ' 
A Connecticut x>astor, and one of the trustees, writing to Cotton Mathai^ 
says; 

I apprehend the AKe ib hereby laid to ih» root orf 0iir«iril and aacfed empkryinentt 
and a dolefol gap ^opa&ed Skn trouble and confuiion in oar jclmjiches.^ 

la MaBsaciliusetTts Judge Bewail writes in Ms diary; 

l>r. I. Mather prayed; intich bewailed the Connecticut apostasie; that Mr. Cntler 
and others should say there was no minieteor ia Kew England.^ 

The trustees, however, without doing anything at once, adjourned 
for n montli to give the ministers time to reconsider.* At this October 
meeting. Governor Saltonstall preyed " very genteelly," and a discus- 
sion was carried on till it became bitter, when he put an end to it. The 
result was that Rector CuHcr, who had been the leader in ttie eonfer- 
enees wtiich they had keld in deciding on their course, Tutor Browae, 
and two of the TninistQ's' stood firm, and later sailed to Europe to take 
orders. The other three clergyman were convinced and remained Oon- 
grcgationafists.* One outcome of the affetir was inevitfible, Eector 
Cutler coaH no Icmger remain in his i>osition and the trustees voted 
tiiat th^ ""do excuse the Rev. Mr. Cutler from all furtbcr services fus 
uector of Yaie Coltege/tfeat the tru«tces aec^tof the resignation whldh 
Mt. Brown hath made as tutor.''® They also voted that nH officers in 
:foture mast aseoit to the confession of faith in ihe Saybrook platform, 
and ** particularly give satisfaction of the ' soundness of their faith in 
opfK^silion to Arminian and pnelalical oorruptiOB«.^ *** It is, however, a 
T«ry noticeable fact ttiat none of t3ie graduates who changed Itieir 



»Coiin. Ch. Boc, i, 57. 
^Beardsley's Ch. inCiOim., i, t^, 
3 Woolsey, Hist. I>j»eoisrse, 1SS6. 
* Beardsley's Ch. inOona., i, 3^. 
6 Mass. Hifit. fioe. CoUs. "5, vn, 039. 



*Yale Aimalfl,S70. 

"^ Messrs. Johnson and Wehnere. 

8 Beardley'e €%. ta Conn, T, S», W. 

9 Yale Annals, 271. 
ioTrumb«H\6 Connectloiit^ VeL s^tl. 
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faith changed tlieir affection to Yale College,^ and one of them, at least, 
afterwards did it signal service. 

Eector Cutler, on his return from Europe, became pastor of Christ 
Church, Boston, and remained there until his death in 1766.* 

THE INTERREGNUM — 1723-1726. 

A strange system was tried that next winter. Kew tutors had been 
appointed, but the rectorship was vacant, and the plan was devised 
that the trustees should reside at the college in turn, a month each. 
This, as it may be imagined, worked poorly; the time was too short, 
and different men necessarily followed different plans of instruction, 
with different degrees of skill.^ Apparently Kev. Mr. Woodbridge, of 
Hartford, was informally offered the rector's position, and it was he who 
gave the degrees in 1723 ; a proof that the old animosities of the time 
of removal were entirely forgotten. In April, 1723, the trustees chose 
Eev. Nathaniel Williams,* of Boston, to fill the vacant chair, and on his 
declination Eev. Eliphalet Adams, of New London ; Eev. Edward Wig- 
glesworth, professor of divinity at Harvard, and Eev. William Eussell, 
of Middletown, were, successively chosen and successively declined.* 
In their despair the trustees fell back again on Eector Andrew, and he 
presided at the commencements in 1724, 1725, and 1726.^ He lived to be 
the last survivor of the original trustees and to be pastor at Milford 
over fifty years, for his death did not occur until 1738. 

During the interregnum Governor Saltonstall died, September 20, 
1724, a man whose friendship for the college had often been proved.' 

THE EXPLANATORY CHARTER. 

Some points had "been left vague in the first charter: how many trus- 
tees should be a quorum, whether trustees could be removed, etc., and 
this uncertainty had occasioned trouble in times past. Just after Eec- 
tor Cutler left, the trustees sent questions to the legislature on those 
points. In answer Governor Saltonstall drew up, and the general court 
amended and passed, " an act in explanation of and in addition to ^ the 
former one.^ It provided that when a trustee is " by Providence inca- 
pacitated from attending that service, or shall himself decline the ss^e, 
the trustees may choose a successor; that on notice of a meeting, by 
consent of three trustees, seven shall be a quorum, and a majority o 
these may pass votes; that the age for trustees shall be reduced to 30 
years, and that the rector shall be, ex-officio, a trustee."^ There was, 
for a time, some hesitation about the reception of this act, " and at first-— 



* Rector Cutler is said to have been hostile ^ Yale Annals, 2^0. 

to it in later years, but he was a Bar- « Yale Annals, 597. 

vard man. — (Yale Annals, 273). ^ Yale Annals, 312. 

« Yale Annals, 272. « Yale Annals, 289. 

8 Trumbuirs Connecticut, u, 36, » Connecticut Records, vi, 417. 
^Yale Annals, 273. 
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the trustees failed to observe some of its provisions." The rector wa« 
not recognized as a trustee till 1721.^ 

RECTOR ELISHA WILLIAMS (1725-1739). 

On September 29, 1725, the trustees chose Eev. Elisha Williams as 
rector. This was the man who had conducted the rival college at 
Wethersfield some years before; but now all parties were fully recon- 
ciled and differences were forgotten. Eector Williams was in many 
ways a remarkable man ; born in Massachusetts^ graduated at Harvard 
in 1711, he studied divinity, and, marrying in Wethersfield began there 
the study of law. This study was broken off by his occupation as 
teacher of the college students, and after all these were united in !N"ew 
Haven he was called as pastor of the church at Newiugton. There he 
was officiating when the call to Yale College reached him.^ His re- 
sponse was probably favorable, for the trustees at once appealed to 
the assembly to free !N"ewington from "country tax'' for four years, 
80 that they might use the money to settle another minister. This the 
legislature did, furthermore rejoicing " in the good Providence that con- 
ducted the reverend trustees to fill up the vacancy of a rector in said 
college with a gentleman so agreeable to the country and so very accept- 
able to the assembly." ^ 

The negotiations with him were not concluded at once, but in the fol- 
lowing May the general assembly granted !N"ewington £100 16s. "in 
satisfaction for part of the sum the trustees agreed the said inhabitants 
should have," this being done on the information from the trustees that 
"they had prevailed with the Eev. Mr. Elisha Williams."* On Sep- 
tember 13, 1726, he was inaugurated, making an oratibn in the college 
hall, assenting to the confession of faith, and being saluted as rector by 
the trustees, coming in succession.^ He was a good scholar and an ex- 
cellent teacher, governing more by influence than by rules. Under him 
vice and disorder were suppressed and taste for study and useful and 
polite literature increased, and ^' the college flourished and was happy." *^ 
His family was very prominent in western Massachusetts, and to that 
faet YjyftiaixMJebted for the large number of students who entered there 
^^^mN^' ^la^ <i^ the country.'^ 
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^ PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 



5?uitionwas raised to 40 shillings in 1726, but this did not hinder the 
^^rease of students. In that year twenty-three graduated, the largest 

^ "Yale Annals, 289. 

* Tale Annals, 321. 

^ Connecticut Records, Vi, 569. On April 13, 1726, the council sent liim a letter. — 
'^Xinecticut Records, vi, 580. 

* Connocticnt Records, vii, 24. 

* TrumbnlPs Connecticut, ir, 36. 

^ J. L. Kingsley, 11 ; Trnmbuirs Connecticut, ii, 37. 

* Yale Annals, 322. He was a relative of Col. Ephraim Williams, the founder of 
^Uliams College. 
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ela^H as yet^ aatl tlio name mul fame of tlie college grado^j 4pz«ai 
througli the neighboring colonies. Erom ISew York ca^ue ibid fonr 
Livingstons,^ destined to play so important apart in the history of tlieir' 
State. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
aJ£0 fient men. In 1735 graduated Dr. Joseph Bellamy, the distin- 
guished theologian, and Aaron Eurr the elder^ who was the second «f 
the three presidents Yale gave the young College of New Jersey, Two 
y'ear:S earlier Yale sent foith another of her lon^ list of college preao- 
deoits iu the person of Ee v. Eleazar Wheelock, who, with Ms cl&Bsaiate^ 
Sev. Dr. Benjamin Pomei^oy, was the first fiharer in the ^^Dean'g 
bounty," of which more anon. During this period Connecticut, as ever, 
was faithful to the college. In 1727 the assembly granted it ^' tke im- 
post duty on rhum for one year,'' ^ but refused to iree the redbor from 
taxation, as it did again two years later. In 1728,^ on account ^ttf the 
piessing circumstances of Yale College in respect of money to suppaii 
the incident charges," the colony treasurer is ordered to advance £501^^ 
and the next year a grant of £80 for two years is made,' in additicm to 
the *^ former allowance.'' As bills of credit were losing value, in 172Q 
the extra grant for two years was increased to £100, and tim wbm 
several times renewed, so as to extend tUl 174L^ 

In 1732, on memorial from the trustees, " the assembly do grant and 
ordi^, that in each of the five new townships lately laid, out east of 
Ousatunnuck Eivp^, there shall be laid, out in one entire piece 300 a^res 
of laud, which tracts of land shall be granted and confirmed to ibe 
trustees of the college." ^ For laying out these "college faanais,^ £^ 
were appropriated in 1736,* and a patent for ihem. was given in 17^.' 
"The rector, tutors, and students of the college, until the e^^iration 
of the time for taking their second degreOj^ were freed from poll taxes 
in 1737,^° and the rector's estate like that of clergymen is to be £rae &om 
assessment. 

The " college house" about this time began to need repairs, and £50 
were appropiiated there£or in October, 1735, but the cost was consider- 
ably more,^^ and so in 1736, £128, ISs. 3d. 1^ to be granted for these 
Bi^aias and for erecting a fence. ^ 




' Peter Van B. was iu the class of 1731, John ia that, ef 179$, 
William in 1741. 

2 Connecticut Records, vii, 133. 

3 Yiile Annals, 365, 401. 

* Connecticut Eocords, vu, ITS. 

* Connecticut Records, vii, 229. 

6 Connecticut Records, vii, 302, 472, 523; viii, 24, 203. 

^ Connecticut Records, vii, 412. 

» Connecticut Reooxdfi^ vui. .203. 

« Connecticut Records, viii, 346. 
»o Connecticut Records, viii, 131. 

" Connecticut Records, viii, 15. 

13 Connecticut Records, viii, 37, 66, 7d. in Ofitokcc, 173g^ £iS^Sd.iB »p|HX]^« 
ttbed to Mr, PHndftraoa as aa nnjtiiri haiaakDe &f ihis gr&nt. 
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Of the inner lifb of the college during this period we know but little. 
Boaf d in Commons cost about 5 shillings a week, tuition 50 shillingSy 
and graduation charges were 40 shillings more.^ The rules were in 
manuscript and must be copied by each student^ some of them are 
passing strange. The requirements for admission are ^' to be found ex- 
pert in both ye Greek and lattin Grammer, as also Grammatically ite- 
solving both lattin and Greek authors and in making good and true 
lattin." "Every student shall exercise himself in Beading Holy 
Scriptures by himself day by day, yt ye word of Christ may Dwell in 
Him ritchly and yt he may bo filled with ye knowledge of ye will of 
God in all wisdom and spiritual understanding." Students are to 
"avoid profane swearing, lying, needless asseverations, foolish garrul- 
ings, Chidings, strifes, railings, gesting, uncomely noise, spreading ill 
rumors. Divulging secrets, and all manner of troublesome and offensive 
behavour." " Ko undergraduate shall, u]>on pretence of Eecreation, or 
any excuse whatsoever," without permission, ^' be absent from his study, 
or appointed exercises in ye school, excei^t Half an Hour att break- 
£[iste, an Hour and Half att noon after Dinner, and after ye Evening 
Prayer till nine of ye Clock." " ]!^o student shall go into any tavern, 
victualling house, or inn to eat or Drink, except he shall be Called by 
his parents,^ or some sufficient person, y t ye Eector or tutor shall except 
of." " ISo student shall use ye Company or familiar acquaintance of 
I>ersons of a Dissolute and unquiet life, nor intermeddle with men's 
business, nor intrude himself into ye Chambers of students, nor 
shall any undergraduate go att Courts, elections. Keeping high Days, 
or go a hunting, or fowling," without leave, nor shall any be out of 
his room after 9 at night, nor have a "light in his Chamber after 
eleven, nor before four in ye morning." Prayers are to be at 6 
a. m. in summer and sunrise in winter (a more reasonable time than 
was used in the memory of those now living), and between 4 and 6 
p. m. "AU undergraduates, except jfreshmen who shall Bead english 
into Greek, shall Bead some part of ye old testament out of Hebrew 
into Greek in ye morning, and shall turn some x>^rt of ye new testa- 
ment out of ye english or lattin into ye Greek att evening att ye time of 
Eescitation." "All students, after they shall have done resciting rhet- 
orick and ethic^ks on fridays recite Wollebins^ theology and on Saturday 
morning Ames theologie thesis in his Medulla and on Saturday even* 
ing ye assemblies shorter chatechism in lattin and on Sabbath Day 
attend ye explication of Ames's Cases of Conscience." 

In Freshman year, on the "four first Days of ye week" were recita- 
tions in Greek and Hebrew, "onely beginning logick att ye latter end of 
ye year." Sophomores were occupied with " logick, with ye exercise 
of themselves in ye tongues." The juniors studied principally " phis- 

» Yalo Annals, 346. In 1727 "tlio Reverend Trustees" took tlie oath of allegiaiice 
to the DOW King Geo:^e II. Cona. Ree., vii, 132. 
2Later " or Gardiner" was added. 
'A Swiss who wrote in Latin ( Woolsey), Yale Book, ii, 495. 
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icks;" while tlie seniors labored over ^^metaphisicksand. mathematicks, 
still Carrying on ye former studies.'' The last days of the week were 
used by all for '* Ehetorick, oratory, and divinity j'^ to the first two of 
which list Ee^tor Williams paid great attention. Syllogistic dispnta* 
tions and reading sermons fell to the lot of all. Punishment was by 
fines. ^' Non graduated students '' might not, on commencement day, 
make " provision of inebriating Drink of any kind whatsoever upon 
penalty of being degraded," nor might they have it at their rooms.^ 
College commons, as ever, were a source of complaint* and at times 
even the staid students of the period, got "six quarts of Ehum and 
about two payls fool of Sydar and about eight pounds suger and mad 
it into Samson and evited every Scholer in Colege and mad such pro- 
digius Eoughf^ that the tutor was aroused. 

In 1738, the trustees resolved to admit no student till some one 
would sign a bond for the payment of his dues, a provision in force even 
yet.* 

The gifts of Mends came from time to timej good Dr. Watts sent 
over all his works, and later a pair of globes.* Dr. Daniel Turner, of 
London, sent over 28 volumes, and asked for and received an honorary 
M. D. therefor, which, the wits of the period said, meant "Multum 
Donavit."^ Joseph Thompson, esq., of London, gave mathematical 
books in 1730, and added a set of surveying instruments four years 
later, at which time a reflecting telescope, a microscope, a barometer^ 
and other mathematical instruments were purchased by subscriptioiL 
Thus began Tale's collection of apparatus.'' 

BISHOP BERKELEY. 

But all other gifts were overshadowed by one from him whose name 
stands at the head of this subdivision, George Berkeley, D. D., bom 
in Ireland, 1684, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, made Dean of 
Derry, and later Bishop of Cloyne. About 1725 he formed the idea 
of founding a college in the Bermudas, to educate the American abo- 
rigines and to train Church of England missionaries for America.' 
It was a chimerical scheme. Bermuda is 600 miles from the nearest 
point of the continent, and his " Proposal" reads like a romance.^ His 
hopes for the endowment of the college were from an appropriation of 
£20,000 from the Crown lands in St. Kitts, which Sir Eobert Walpole 
proposed, after much solicitation, and which the Commons accepted. 



> Yale Annals, 347,351. 

2 Yale Annals, 472. 

3Yale Annals, 598. 
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Berkeley, an enthusiast, obtained large subscriptions from Ms friends, 
and with his own private means thought he had enough prospect of 
success to come with his family to America, and did so, arriving at 
Newport, E, I., January 23, 1729.^ He had pronounced the age barren 
of glorious schemes; but, to falsify his own words, he left one of the 
richest preferments in Europe to endeavor to Christianize and edu- 
cate the heathen on a salary of £100 a year.' It adds a link of connec- 
tion with another celebrated Irish dean to think that he received a leg- 
acy of £4,000 from Miss Yanhomrig (Swift's Vanessa) before leaving 
Europe. He purchased a farm at !N"ewport, as a convenient place for 
inquiry concerning the country and for the supply of provisions for the 
college, after its founding. He met several of the prominent men of 
tlie country round about, notably Eector Williams, Dr. Jared Eliot and 
Samuel Johnson, through whose influence his attention was drawn to 
Yale and, while waiting the founding of his college,, wrote one of his 
greatest works, "Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher." ISTewport 
was a thriving town of some 6,000 inhabitants, and he had some thoughts 
of moving his college there, but finally decided not to do so.^ At last 
his hopes were destroyed and, wearied with the useless waiting, he re- 
turned home in 1731, and died in Europe twenty years later. * Just 
before his departure he wrote to l)r. Johnson, who had " bespoke the 
Dean's regard" for Yale College, "not having any further view than to 
hope he might perhaps send it some good books." ^ In the letter referred 
to, he says : 

My endeavors shall not be wanting to be useful, and I should be very glad to be 
so, in particular to the college at New Haven, and the more as you were once a 
member of it and have still an influence there, I have left a box of books to be given 
away by you. The Greek and Latin books I would have given to such lads as you 
think win make the best use of them, or to the school at New Haven. '^ 

He not only gave this, but, on July 26, 1732, he made out a deed con- 
veying his Ehode Island farm of 9G acres to the college. This gift was 
valued at £3,000.'' This was to be the property of the college, which 
was to give the income to three students "towards their maintenance and 
subsistence, between their first and second degree ;" these are to be called 
" scholars of the house," ^ and while holding the position to reside three- 
quarters of the year at college. They are to ^be Qhosen in May, by 

1 Beardsley's Ch. in Conn., i, 76. 

^Winsor, Nar. and Crit. Hist, of Amer., v, 141. 

3 Beardsley's Ch. in Conn., i, 78. 

4 Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to Yale CoUego, 148. 
* Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to Yale College, 151. 

6 Yale Annals, 421. 

7 Beardsley's Ch. in Conn. I, 83. 

« '* ScholarU cedilitua '' of the Latin laws. Before this the term was used for a sort of 
"sedile," appointed by president and tutors to inspect the buildings and was some- 
•wliskt nke the inspector of to-day. He was not to leave till P^iday after commence- 
ment ; because in that week more than usual damage was done to the buildings. 
Woolsey, 43. 
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tbe '^pnefiideut, or liead >of the college,'' ibnd ^^ tke seaior £>pisco(pal MxnB- 
ftioiiary of that caUoD^" (whicli plaee Dr. Jolmfion then occupied.)^ and 
the examination ^as to be on Greek and Latin^ ^^all persons JiaYing 
iree access to hear the said examination and the best scholsors^xe to be 
chosen." In case of a division in opinion :among Uie jodges it was to be 
decided by lot^ Further, if no Episcopal clergyman be there^ "theelee- 
tion shall he performed by the rector alon^ and^ if there J>e a».sarplus 
&om vacancies, the same is to be laid ontforClreek andLatin books to be 
di£(pos6d of to such of the undergraduate students, as shall show them- 
selves moat deserving by their compoBitions in the Latin tongue on a 
moa*al subject or theme proposed hj the electors," FinaHj, if ^ny diffi- 
<iulty, dispute, or difi'erenoe *^ arise," Beiieley :w:as to be -flual .arbiter. • 
President fitiles gives, as a reasooi for this munificieoit gifit, that Br. 
Johnson ^^ persuaded the Dean to believe that XaleKDolk^e ^oifcld.soQii 
become Epiaeopal a^d that they had xeeeivad his immaterial pJxilos- 
aphy." ^ At Urst, whexx the nessrs came to Yale .©f this ^gift, thej were 
almost afraid to receive it, lest it should be dogged with proselyting 
eonditiouB; but .the deed of .gift reassured them and the trustees 
heartily thanked the Dean, in J>eeember,.and Sector Williams^ a litMe 
later, in \rriting to a friend in Boeton, to xemove his sospicioBS, says: 

UBie i^if t is juade to us in Buoh & manuflr as tee^ieakB a imue {OtstibjaiUc iggptiiut. Joid 
this :dojmtioa I lioipe ma^ aeasve to tbio :cnd i>ho Bean ixx Jus letter to me .«a^s lie pca^ 
it jxiaj; in tbe promoting (^arity^ leairnlng; and jiie^ in this part of the world.'* 

The list of scholars from that time to this has numbered rsome of thft 
most distinguished of Yale's graduates and manjr a o&jeshmaai lias been 
spurred on in classical study by the icomtest for ithe Berkeikey fmeaniumB 
in Ijatin compositicm.^ The man^ement of this gift, however, is a cen- 
spicuous example of bow to^et as little good, as possible from a benefac- 
tion. In 17G3 the college authorities most foolishly leased the farm for 
999 years, as they found that "by leasing said farm on short leases,^ it 
"is not improved to so good an advantage as land cultivated bj- free- 
holders.^' This lease, witli some immaterial changes, still endures and, 
thougb at the lowest computation the land is now wortli $100,Q0Q, it 
brings the college only $140 a j^ar J^ In return for tbe gratitude, shown 
him, Berkeley strove to do something for the college library. 13!e bad 
written in 1730 to Dr. Jobnson to know "whether they would admit the 
writings of Hooker and Chillingfleet into the library of the tcoUage in 

* Among the illustrious men tvIio held the ^' Dean^ 'boontjf " in the cedozixal period 
were Aaron Burr, Jared IngorsoU, William Samuel jDlmson, Bresident l^aggaitt, 
James A. Ilillhouse, Governor Strong, of Massaohusetta, -Silas D^anQ,^ofa[n.Xruziii>iill, 
President Dwight, Abraham Baldwin, and Chauncey Goodrich, 

^Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to Yale College, 155, 156. 

^Bishop tBeikeley^s Gifte t« YaleCoUege; 152. 

'Yale Annals, i70, 471. 

•A liat to X9& is^v<m su '' Jiishoj) Berkole^s Gifts to Yole CioUi^gi^" lS6-^iQ. 

• JBeardiiley's Life of .S. JohnAo^, .80, &L 



<^I shall joak^ it any aadeayor to pcocuce n heaefactioai of baokB for th6 
collcige iyibcary <aiid am not wisthoui) hopes of -succefis." ^ .S^iiei^efis indeed 
ibUow^ed hi»de&irt&; f or, on May 30, ITSS^ he shipped ob&at 4Bight hundred 
and eighty vohifiies far i:.he. college, "thefineatcollection eT^er brought to 
America ait *one time," .says President Gl«.p. The eoUeetion contained 
evBT tw& Jiundired s&nd fifty folios and was estimated to be worth 
Boarly £5d0 sterUi^g. The collection was .admirably selected and, ibr 
many years, was kept in an especial part of the Jibrary.' The good 
Bishop never lost interest in the college he had aided. President Clap 
ftfiaifct bun, .^as the w:oi^ of Ber^elian ^cholao's, ^ome ^^.agreeablefi^iieei- 
meittSjofitear^mg," isa 175Q. Writing in xetfu^ Berkel^ sapa^ ^^Bf 
tbem OL find a considerable progress made in astronomy and frtSier aca- 
demical studies in your college, in the welfare and prosperity whereof 
I sineer^y interest myseHl^ A year later he writes again : 

The dafly Increase of loaming and religion in your seminary of Yale CoHege gives 
me very sensible pleasure and an ample recompense for my poor endeavors te 
further those good ends. May God's Providence continue to prosper and cherish the 
rudiments of good edncaftion, 'fHaich have hitherto ia^en Toot ^and iihrivo so weU 
under j'our auspicious care and government.* 

There is sometTiing extremely pleasant inthe Interest that this staunch 
churchman too3i in the Congregationalist College, and the Mendly in- 
tercourse he maintained with its ,stern, uncompromising old president. 
It l)asl;>0en intimated^ that the college was not suflBoiently grateful for 
the igiSj T;)ut this seems incorrect. When news came of Berkedeys 
death President Btfles., then tutor, delivered a Latin address in memory 
of Mm.^ 

The sector had, in i>739, presided over ihe college for thirteen jeai}& 
He had seen. £dl his sons graduate ^»nd his ^wn healUi had been im- 
paired fey the daea .air -and the sedentarj liife;;'' so he gsrxe up his office in 
theyear above named. The trustees accepted his resignation " with 
^^seatrri^ootoncy^' mid ^^. hearty thankfidness for all his past good ser^- 
iee in itihis tt}[apftcity," which Idiax^fes he fdHy deserved. ELe retmrned 
to his faarm in Wethersfield, went to the legidature, and was t?hosen 
spealier at once; not only did he receive that honor, hut they also made 
him a judge of the superior court.^ In 1745 he went ^s chaplain 0f a 

— ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ I ■ ■ »»■ — .- .1 ■■-■■■ .^ -. - ■ ■» ,1 ,11 I — , ^mm-^^ , .^ ^ I 1^1 ,1 ■■^«i^« ■ ^1. ■ w M, .,11., ,,^. ,. w i» IMi I ■ 111 ■ W II ■■ ■ ■ ■* 

* Beardsley's Life of S. Johnson, 75. 

2 Beardsley's X.ife of S. JTohnsoU; 81. 

3 Yale Annals, 471. Trumhull's Conn., i?, 302. Bishop Berkeley's Gift to Tale 
XSoll^ge (a Ji«t of Ahe hooks), 162-165. 

4 Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to Yale CoUege, 166. 
" Beardsley's Ch. in Conn, x» 84* 

^Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to Yale CoUege, 169. 

T Yale Annals, 621. 

8 Yale Annals, 632; Trnmbnll's, Connecticut, n, 302. 
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regiment on the expedition against Cape Breton, and, in 1746, was 
made colonel and commander-in-chief of the Connecticut forces. In 
1749 the College of New Jersey induced liim to solicit funds for it in 
England and thither he went, being also commissioned to procure some 
moneys due from the government to liis regiment. There he met the 
Countess of Huntingdon, Whitfield, Doddridge, and others of the 
"Evangelicals,^' and there, his first wife having died, he married Miss 
Scott, a daughter of the good old commentator on the Scriptures, 
Dr. Doddridge wrote of him : 

I look apon Col. Williams to be one of the most valaable men upon earth; he hafl^ 
joined to an ardent sense of religion, solid learning, consummate prudence, gieat 
candor and sweetness of temper, and a certain nobleness of soul capable of contriv- 
ing and acting the greatest things without seeming to be conscious of his having 
done them J 

On his return to this country, this versatile man became a merchant^ 
went to the intercolonial Congress at Albany in 1754, and died a year 
later.* 

REOTOB (LATEE PEESIDENT) CLAP, 1739-1766. 

The trustees dreaded another interregnum and, the day after Bector 
Williams's resignation, October 31, 1739, met and "proceeding after 
much deliberation, to the choice of a meet person to fill up the vacant 
rectorate, made choice of the Eev'd Mr. Thomas Clap, of Windham." 
He was born in Massachusetts in 1703, and graduated from Harvard 
in 1721, being the fifth and last of Yale's presidents to graduate firom 
that college, or, indeed, from any other than Yale itself. He had been 
pastor at Windham, Conn., since 1726,^ and had a reputation for sound. 
scholarship and familiarity with the whole course of academic studies, 
especially with pure mathematics and astronomy, in both of which. 
branches he much advanced the curriculum. He was a man of 
energy of character and remarkable qualifications for business.* 
was a pronounced Calvinist in faith. President Stiles says of him: 

Ho had strong mental powers, clear perception, and solid judgment. Thongh 
eminent for classical learning, he had a competent knowledge of the three leame& 
tongues. In mathematics and natural philosophy I have no reason to think he 
equaled by any man in America, except the most learned Prof. Winthrop. He 
thoroughly studied the Scriptures and had read the most eminent divines of the 
two hundred years. He was considerably read in the common law of England 
in the municipal laws of his country. He was not boisterous, or noisy, bat stilL^ 
quiet, contemplative, determined, resolute, firm, immovable even to absolnte despc^-^ 
tism. As to his person, he was not tall, yet, being thick set, he appeared rathei^ 
large and bulky. His aspect was light, placid, serene, and contemplative.^ 

* Rev. Mr. Lock wood said in his funeral sermon, " He presided with wisdom, gnv^^ 
ity, and authority." J. L. Kingsley, 11. 

8 Yale Annals, 633-635; Trumbull's Connecticut, ii, 303. 
» Yale Annals, 636. 

* J. L. Kingsley, 12. 
»J.L. Kingsley, 13. 
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He fearlessly and devotedly advanced the interests of the college. 

His people did not wish to lose him; but, " as they were not satisfied 
that they should be in the way of their duty if they opposed his going, 
they would lay the whole affair to the council of Providence." ^ A coun- 
cil of ministers was called and on December 10 advised his leaving. 
On April 2, 1740, he was inducted into the rectorship of the college, 
which now numbered some eighty students and had had over four hun- 
dred graduates.* He proved his orthodoxy to the trustees and addresses 
were made in the college hall. The church in Windham asked for a re- 
compense for losing their pastor, and a committee to whom the matter 
was referred said that as Mr. Clap had been at Windham fourteen years, 
about half a minister's usual service in a pastorate (rather longer pas- 
toi'ates being in vogue then than now), the town should receive one-half 
of his settlement,^ or £53 sterling, which the general assembly gave 
them in May, in the depreciated "bills of credit," j£310 of which were 
needed to make up the sum.* 

THE END OF THE COLLEaiATE SCHOOL. 

The colony continued as generous as ever. In 1741, it freed "the 
rector, tutors, and students at the collegiate school"^ from military 
service again and, a year later, put a premium on the diplomas by en- 
acting that "no person, who has not -been educated or graduated in 
Tale College, or Harvard College in Cambridge, or some other allowed 
foreign protestant college or university shall take the benefit of the 
[, laws of this government, respecting the settling and support of minis- 
ters."* The colony also gave more substantial aid; in 1741, it granted 
^'^30 in bills of credit of the new tenour'' for three years, "in addition 
to the standing allowance,''"'^ and two years thereafter, "in lieu of all 
former grants,'' it gave "such sum in bills of public credit as shall be 
equivalent to £100 lawful money." ^ In this-connection, it is interesting 
*^ note that one of the commencement speakers in 1740, discussed the 
question, "An Pecuniam chartaceam crediti immutabilis emittere pos- 
®ibile sitr' and answered in the negative.* 

l^om time to time, the buildings needed repairs. In 1740, the trus- 
^^os petitioned and the legislature granted "that the college house shall 
^^ repaired at the charge of this Colony as soon as may be," and a 
Committee was appointed to " draw out of the publick treasury of this 
^olony enough to make these repairs." A further petition was made 
^^ a new house, as the present one only held about one-half the 
^^Vidents; this, however, was postponed and the war coming on still 

^ Yale Book, i, 65. ** Connecticut Records, viii, 379. 

* Yale Annals, 636. « Connecticut Records, viii, 502. 

^Trumbull's Conn., n, 303. ^ Connecticut Records, viii, 436. 

** Connecticut Records, vni, 308. « Connecticut Records, viii, 653. 

^In English ''whether it be possible to emit a paper money of unchangeable 
'^^ue.'' (Yale Annals, p. 637.) 
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farther deferred it.^ In October, 1741, it was voted to erect » kitcben 
back of the rector's house, to repair it, and to fence the lot, and a com- 
mittee was appointed, as before, to draw such sums as would be 
needed therefor.* 

In 1743, £12 was appropriated to pay those who supervised the 
work.3 A year thereafter £200 in " Bills of Credit old tenour," was 
appropriated for the rector's house,^ and this not proving enough, £10 
more in July, 1745.^ At these repairs, the roof was shingled, the walls 
clapboarded and "colored, and the windows filled with sash glass." 

The private gifts were becoming more numerous. Mr. Auditor Ben* 
son, of London, sent over Johnston's "Latin Psalms," in 9 volumes; 
the Rev. Br. Thos. Wilson, of London, sent for the students thirty 
copies of the Bishop of Sodor's instructions to the Indians.^ Anthony 
Nougier, a wealthy French emigrant, dying in Fairfield in 1740, left 
£150 to come to the college after his wife's death, which occurred 
in 1743.'' Rector Clap's wife gave a new bell for the college building,* 

Tbe energy of Rector Clap was at once ai^iiarentj as soon as he was 
in ollice more stringent rules as to attendance and use of the library 
were made .^ In 1743, tuition was fixed at 24 shillings a year, and the 
first catalogue of the library publislied. In this about 2,600 volumes 
are named, there being remarkably good collections in classics, theology, 
and science, and a fairly good one in English literature, though there were 
but few foreign books. Rector Clap, in an advertisement attaehed to 
it, recommended the students, with the help of the catalogue, to study 
'^ In the First Year principally the Tongues, Arithmetic and Algebra^ 
the Second, Logic, Rhetoric and Geometry; the Third, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; and the Fourth, Ethics and Divinity." Bound 
with this catalogue, and i)reliminary to it, was "An Introduction to tli^ 
Study of Philosophy, Exhibiting a General View of all the Arts an<J 
Sciences, for the Use of Pupils. With a Catalogue of some of the mos^ 
valuable Authors necessary to be read in order to instruct them in ^ 
thorough Knowledge of each of them. By a Gentleman Educated £1** 
Yale College." This was by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and is another proO^ 
of his attachment to his alma mater.^^ 

Tlie same year, all undergraduates were required to board in Coii:** 
mons.^^ What this board was, may bo gathered fiom a bill of fare o^ 
two years earlier. This does not seem to have been very sumptuoti-^ 
living. 

For Breakfast : ouo loaf of bread for 4 (persons) wliicli shall weigh one poon 
For Dinner for 4 : one loaf of bread as aforesaid, 2^ pounds of beef, veal, or mutto- 
or 1| pounds of salt pork about twice a week in the summer time ; one quart of be^ 
two pennyworth of sauce. For Supper for 4 : two quarts of milk and one loaf 

» Connecticut Records, vin, 345, 442. ^Yale Annals, 661. 

2 Connecticut Records, vin, 437. « Yale Annals, 699: 

» Connecticut Records, viii, 530. <»Yale Annals, 637. 

^Connectiout Rocorde, ix, 62. »oYale Annals, 723, 724. 

* Connecticut Records, ix, 153. "Yale Annals, T28. 

< Baldwin's Yale CoUege. 
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bmady vrlMn milk may ooi^veuiently be had; and, xfhcn it cannot, then an apple 
pie, whicli shall be made of If pounds of doagh^ ^ ponnd hog's fat, two ounces sugaiv 
and one peck of apples.^ 

From tlio extra grant in 1743, a third tutor was employed, so that 
the faculty now consisted of fourj a tutor for each of the three lower 
classes, and the president for the seniors.* Rector Clap's fondness for 
astronomy lias been mentioned, and we find that he made an " Orrery or 
Planetarium " in 1743, which cost less than 20 shillings and yet repre- 
sented, not only the orbits of the earth and five other planets; but also 
tliat of Halley^s Comet.^ 

In 1744 a draft of a new charter (undoubtedly Rector Clap's work) 
was read by the trustees and ordered to be given to Governor Fitch, 
himself a Tale man (1721) " for Ms perusal and best thoughts upon it 
and that tlie draught, by the advice of two or three Trustees, be pre- 
sented by the Rector to the General Assembly in October next, desir- 
ing that they would be pleased to pass it into an Act.^ They did so, 
and the " Collegiate School " became " Yale College.'' 

OLD AND NEW LIGHTS. 

In 1735 began that remarkable revival of religion known as the 

**6reat Awakening." As a consequence of this, in the fall of 1740 the 

evangelist, George Whitefield, came to America at the request of many 

there who had been aroused by the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, 

and, on Ms tour, spent four days in October (23-27) at Kew Haven* 

Hiere he "spoke very closely to the students and shewed the dreadful 

consequences of an unconverted ministry," * and dined with Kector Clap, 

fc February there was a revival of religion in the college and, at first, 

*be college authorities seem to have been fully in sympathy with the 

Diovement.* But the extravagances of some of the itinerant preachers 

<^tanged the face of affairs, Ifotably, Eev. James Davenjwrt, a gradu- 

^^ of 1732, preaching at New Haven, wildly denounced Eev. Mr. 

^oycs, pastor of the New Haven church, as ''an unconverted manj 

* hypocrite, a wolf in sheep's clothing, and a devil incarnate." ^ This, 

^ course, created a great turmoil and led to a passage of a vote by the 

^J^stees that, ^4f any Students of this College shall directly or indi- 

^tly say that the Sector, eitlier of the Trustees, or Tutors are hypo- 

^J^itcs, carnal, or unconverted men, he shall for the first ofi'ence, make 

^ public confession in the Hall, and for the second oflffence, be expelled." ' 

^hey even went farther and forbade students to go to the "Separate 

Meetings,"' as they were called. Rector Clap espoused the cause of 

^e " Old Lights" so strongly as to head their petitions, committees, 

» Yale Annals, 663. * yalo Annals, 662. 

^ Yale Annals, 754. ^ Bacon's Hist. Discourses, 214. 

> YAld Annals, 755. ^ Yale Annals, 663. 

* Yald Aunais, 661. ^ Yale Book, i, 70. 
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etc. In 1741 David Brainerd, later the celebrated missionary to the 
Indians, was expelled by liim for attending a Separate meeting and re- 
fusing to make a public confession of wrongdoing, in saying that 
Tutor Whittlesey " has no more grace than a chair.'' Even the en- 
treaties of such men as Edwards, Dickinson, and Burr, and Brainerd's 
apology in May, 1742, could not induce him to revoke his order.^ At 
commencement, in 1744, the trustees made a rule that no man over 21 
should be admitted as a freshman without special permission. The 
ostensible reason was that " the original design of the College, as declared 
in the Charter, was for the training up youth in the arts and sciences;" 
the real reason was that some of the most stubborn adherents of the 
"New Lights" were over that age at entrance.^ In the next year Clap 
engaged in a controversy with Edwards about Whitefield, whom he 
now violently opposed.^ Feeling ran high on both sides. The faculty 
of Harvard came out with a denunciation of Whitefield, and Tale fol- 
lowed the example* in a pamphlet printed at Boston. In the fall of 
1744 occurred an event which caused much excitement and placed 
Eector Clap high in the esteem of the " Old Lights." Two brothers, John 
and Ebenezer Cleaveland, students at the college, returned home for 
their vacation. As their parents attended the preaching of one of the 
" Separate Ministers," they naturally went there with them. On their 
return to college, they were called before the faculty for the heinous 
offense. They were ordered to be admonished, and to confess that they 
"had acted contrary to the rules of the gospel, the laws of this colony 
and the college," or to be expelled. They naturally continued "to 
justify themselves and to refuse to make an acknowledgment" of the kind 
required, and were expelled in January .^ This act " made a grea* 
clamour in the State as unprecedented and cruel. It was considered a»8 
a severity exceeding the law of college respecting that case." • Letters 
were printed on both sides; but it established Eector Clap more firmly 
than ever in the favor of the " Old Lights," who were a majority in the 
general assembly. Consequently, his desired charter was passed by it 
in May, 1745, and, at the same session, it dismissed a petition of the 
Cleavelands for redress. The charter was obtained at a favorable 
moment, for later Clap fell out of favor and could not have obtained it^ 
During these first years of Eector Clap's reign, graduated Eliphalet 
Dyer, active in the Susquehanna Company; one of the heroes of the 
famous Windham frog story; colonel of a regiment in the last French 
war; chief judge of the Connecticut superior court, and member of 
the Continental Congress. Dr. Samuel Hopkins graduated also in 
this period, afterwards made famous by a system of theology, the 
" Hopkinsian," taking its name from him. The class of 1744 numbered 

» Yale Annals, 698. * Their degrees were given them many 
« Yale Annals, 754. years later. Brainerd never got hia. 

» Yale Annals, 771. • Trumbuirs Conn., i, 179-183. 

* Yale Annals, 772. » Yale Annals, 772. 
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among its members WUliam Samuel Johnson, who followed in his 
father's footsteps iii being President of Columbia College. He was also 
in the Continental Congress; a signer of the Constitution; and was the 
first Yale man to receive an honorary degree in law.^ 

Section III. — ^Yale College till the Eevolution, and the 

ACCESSION OF PBESIDENT StILES (1777). 
THE NEW CHARTER. 

The original charter, as we have seen, made the trustees " partners, 
not a body politick," * and Sewall and Addington, in their letter sent 
with the draft for a charter, say they did not dare " to incorporate it 
lest it should be liable to be served with a writ of quo warranto J^ ^ But 
forty-five years later the colony was bolder, and though in 1733 it re- 
solved that it was " at least very doubtfdl '' of its power to incorporate 
a company, " and hazardous, therefore, for this government to presume 
upon it," yet, when Yale petitioned for an enlargement of its charter, 
it dared to make a definite charter of incorporation.* This was so 
broad and ample that it has served the college to this day and hence 
is worth examining. It is entitled " An act for the more full and com- 
plete establishment of Yale College in New Haven and for enlarging 
the powers and privileges thereof." ^ The preamble states that it " has 
received the favorable benefactions of many liberal and piously dis- 
posed persons and, under the blessing of Almighty God, has trained 
lip many worthy persons for the ser\'ice of God in the State, as well as 
in the church," and that the trustees desire more power " for the order- 
ing and managing the said school in the most advantageous and bene- 
ficial manner for the promoting all good literature in the present and suc- 
ceeding generations." Consequently Eector Clap and the other trustees 
*hen in office, ten in number, are made "an incorporate society or body 
corporate and politic} and shall hereafter be called and known by the 
name of the president and fellows of Yale College in New Haven " and 
are given the privileges usually enjoyed by corporations. They may 
hold fends and gifts 5 shall meet annually (special meetings being pro- 
vided for) } the president and six fellows, or seven without him, shall 
be a quorum, and may remove and supply the places of any of their 
members. They " shall have power to appoint a scribe or register, a 
treasurer, tutors, professors,^ steward, and all such other officers and 

> He was made D. C. L. by Oxford in 1776. 

'Eccles, Constitution of Tale College^ 411, N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. CoUs. 

^EccleS; Constitution of Yale CoUege, 413. 

*< EccleSy Constitution of Yale College, 414. 

*It is in Trumbull, 11, 306-310, and Conn. Rec, x, 113, and in Yale annual cata- 
logues. 

^ Woolsey suggests that the reason for having no professors before this was that 
Buch were thought officers of a university, not of a college. Yale Book, n, 495 et teq. 
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servants as are usually appointed in colleges or universities ; to pi^ 
scribe and administer such forms of oaths (not being contrary to the 
laws of England or this Colony) as they shall think proper ," and shall 
<< make, ordain, and establish all such wholesome and reasonable laws, 
rules, and ordinances as they shall think fit and proper for the instruc- 
tion and education of the students and ordering, governing, ruling, and 
managing the said college, etc., which shall be laid before this assembly, 
as often as required, and may also be repealed, or disallowed by this 
assembly, when they shall think proper." 

It is curious to note that all officers are to take both the oath of 
allegiance and the oath of loyalty to King George and the Hanoverian 
succession. " The president, with the consent of the fellows, shidl 
have power to give and confer all such honors^ degrees, or licenses as 
are usually given in colleges and universities, upon such as tiiey shall 
think worthy thereof. Lands and rateable estate, not exceeding i^ 
yearly value of £500 sterliog, lying in this government, and the pe^ 
sons, families, and estates of the president and professors,'' in "New \ 
Haven, and " the persons of the tutors, students, and such and so 
many of the servants of said college,'' as give their whole time to it^ 
are to be free from taxes. At the end a grant is made of i&lOO silver 
money, at G shillings 8 pence per ounce, to be paid in bills of credit, 
semiannually^ " in Ueu of all former grants." The charter is signed by 
Jonathan Law, governor, whose efforts for it were very hdLpfuL Th» 
charter ^^laid the foundation" for the college's ^'advancement to » 
very usefiil and honorable university." ^ Some of the noticeable differ- 
ences between the new charter and the old are, that by this the nam « 
Yale College is first legally given to the institution; that the rectc^* 
and trustees are elevated into the president and fellows; that the 
porary moderator of the tirustees is replaced by the permanent 
dent; and that no qualifications for the trustees were mentioned. Tl&c 
noteworthy omission of provisions for ecclesiastical government iB 
probably due to the desire not to offend any, in getting the charter 
through, and to the fact that the fellows, filling their own vacanciec^ 
might be trusted in regard to all such matters.^ 

PRESIDENT CLAP AND THE COLLEGE OHUEOH. 

In President Stiles's diary, quoting Presid^it Clap's recital of fifbeoi 
leading events in the latter's Ufe, he mentions as one, ^^May, 1745. 
Became president in the new Charter of College " and for twenty years 
he held the office with unbending sturdiness. We have seen that Clap 
at first favored the conservative party in religion. In 1745 he called 
Kev. Thomas Cooke, one of the corporation, to answer before it for his 

• 

"new-light" belies; but he, to avoid the tumult, resigned,^ STow, how- 

^Tnimban, it^BlO. 

3 Eccles. Constitntkm of Yttle OoUeg^i 419. 

3 Bacon's Hist. Discourses, 232. 
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ever, bis aeal in that way began to grow weak. Mr. N oyes, tbe minister 
at New Haven, was thought to be an Arminian } was advanced in years 
and had but little animation, being dull and uninteresting in preaching. 
As a consequence of this many parents dreaded putting their sons at 
a college where they would listen to his preaching, and the students 
themselves objected to it. It was also unsatisfactory to such an out- 
spoken Calvinist as President Clap. With these things in mind we can 
see what the corporation desired when they voted "that they would 
choose a public Professor of Divinity in the college, as soon as may be, 
by all such ways and means as prudence should direct.^' ^ Soon after this 
Hon. Philip Livingston, one of His Majesty's council for the province 
of Ifew York and the father of four Yale graduates, gave £28.10 to the 
college to be appropriated as they should deem most for the advantage 
of the institution.* On receii>t of this the corjwration voted "that it 
would be most for the benefit and advantage of the college to have a 
professor of divinity and that, if the beginning of a fund for his main- 
tenance was once laid, it was probable tiiat generous donations might 
be made in addition thereto.'' In consideration of this they further 
voted 'Hhat the said sum (from Mr. Livingston) be sequestered and 
appropriated for a fdnd for the maintenance of a professor of divinity 
in the college, and that in commemoration of Mr. Livingston's gener- 
osity, the professor on the foundation be called and known by the nan^ 
and title of the Livingston Professor of Divinity."' But the project 
was left to slumber for several years, till in 1752, the "Separate" 
Church at New Haven, having grown stronger, called a fine preacher 
<tf unsuspected orthodoxy, and many of the students desired to hear 
iiin. So Clap went to work again for a professorship of divinity. The 
l^islature had meantime lost its "Old Light" majority and so was 
iDtclined to flavor his labors, and in October, 1753, passed a resolve 
"that one principal end proposed in erecting the college was to supply 
tile churches in this colony with a learned, pious, and orthodox min- 
istry; to which end it was requisite that the students of the college 
should have the best instmctions in divinity and the best patterns of 
preaching set before them; and that the settling a learned, pious, ortho- 
dox professor of divinity would greatly tend to promote that good end 
and design," and therefore they recommended ^' a general contribution 
to be made in all the religious societies for that puri)ose."^ 

The corporation had not waited for this; but had already asked 
Clap to preach in the college hall to the students till a professor 
could be secured, and, the General Association of Ministers of 
Connecticut reconmiending the same thing, he began preaching in 

» J. L. Kingsley, 13. 
sTmmbuU^ u, 311. 

3 J. L. Eingsley. It is to be regretted that this name has been diaiised 9f late 
years. 
^Trumbull^ n, 316; Conn. Bee., x, 218. 
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September, 1753. ^ Two months later, on November 21, the corpora- 
tion made the religious test laws, which lasted for twenty-two ye^ars. 
They were very stringent, and declared that every officer on taking his 
position " shall imblicly give consent'' to " the assembly's catechism 
and confession of faith received and established in the churches of this 
colony, " and if he changes his sentiments he " is bound to resign " his 
office.* These excited the indignation of the " Old Lights " and of 
those who disbelieved in creeds, and they claimed Olap was schismatic 
in starting a separate church, even going so far as to threaten legal 
measures againt him. 

In 1754 President Clap published, in answer to these charges, a 
tract on the " Eeligious Constitution of Colleges," in which he says 
" Colleges are societies of ministers for training up persons for the 
work of the ministry." ^ He tried to prove that as " religious worship, 
preaching, and instruction on the Sabbath " was " one of the most^impor- 
tant parts of the education of ministers," so ^^ it was more necessary that 
it should be under the conduct of the authority of the college, than any 
other part of education. That the preaching ought to be adapted to 
the superior capacity of those who are to be qualified to be instructors 
of others," and " that it was more necessary that the governors of col- 
lege should nominate its preacher, than any other officer or in- 
structor.* 

In the meantime the corporation was searching for its professor,* 
and found him in the person of Eev. Naphtali Daggett, of Smithtown^ 
LoDg Island. Bom in Massachusetts in 1727 and a graduate of Yale oi 
the class of 1748, he was destined to be the first president of the colleg^^ 
from the ranks of its own alumni. He had been at Smithtown some fovm^ 
years, and was, according to President Stiles, "a good classical schol**^? 
well versed in moral philosophy, and a learned divine."* Preside:»^* 
Dwight says of him : 

He was respectable as a scholar, a divine, and a preacher. His sermons w^^^ 
judicious, clear, solemn, and impressive. 

He accepted the call to the college'' and was installed March 3, 17^^* 
At this time this paragon of orthodoxy — 

Assented to the Westminster Catechism and confession of faith, the Nicene Cre^4 
Saybrook Platform, Apostles and Athanasian Creeds, 9th of the 39 Articles^ ♦. e, ^^^ 
Original Sin, and presented five closely written pages of his confession. He Hm^^^ 
abjured all errors and heresies, which commonly go by the name of Arianism, Sooi^' 
ianism, Arminianism, Pelagianism, Autinomianism, and Enthusiasm.** 

Verily the college students could have nothing to fear from t»-i8 
sermons. He had been preaching for some months before thi-^i 

^^^■^M ^1 I ■■ I ■III ■■ ■ ' l*^^^^ ■ ■■ ■ — — M^l^^^—I ■ ■■■- - ■■ - ■— .1. ■ ■ ■■-■ ■^^^— .^— — ^M^— ^ ■■ ■ 

» Yale Book, i, 82. « Eccles, Const, of Y. C, 420. 

« Trumbull, ii, 316-318. * Trumbull, ii, 319-324. 

'^In 1752 Rev. Solomon Williams, of Lebanon, was chosen, but declined on acco 
of infirmities. (J. L. Kingsley, p. 15.) 
6 J. L. Kingsley, 19. • New Englander, xvi, 437, 

» Trumbull, ii, 324. 
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Indeed from the previous November. The 'Sew Haven church made 
one last effort to keep the students by offering, " with Mr, Noyes's good 
liking,'^ to make Prof. Daggett their colleague pastor, and, when this was 
declined, asked him to preach in their pulpit one-half the time. This 
was done for some months, but did not prove satisfactory,^ and was 
soon given up. The natural thing now was to form the college into a 
separate church, and this was soon done. June 29, 1757, the corpora- 
tion, at its meeting, received a petition from the tutors and some of the 
students that, as a professor of divinity had been settled by the cor- 
poration " of their paternal care and goodness," and as the signers 
were church members, they were "desirous to attend upon the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's Supper, under the administration of the reverend 
professor, and to walk together in stated Christian communion and holy 
subjection to all the ordinances of Christ.'' The corporation granted 
this, and in consequence of it the college church^ was formed and the 
first Lord's Supper administered in the college hall on July 3. On the 
first Sunday of every month in term time, since that day, has that 
custom been kept up. The church has well' fulfilled its mission, and 
events have fiilly justified the justice and wisdom of President Clap's 
course; but at the time great bitterness was felt and quite a war of 
pamphlets was indulged in, while many were unfortunately alienated 
from the college. 

In addition to Livingston's gift, Gershom Clark, of Lebanon, gave 
£33 10«. for the use of the professor of divinity, and from these two 
gifts and the rent of certain college lands,* assigned for the purpose, 
his salary was paid.^ 

NEW BUILDINGS — CONNECTICUT^ HALL. 

To prepare for the enlargement the college received from its new 
charter, President Clap drew up a code of rules in Latin from those of 
Oxford, Harvard, and Yale, with some additions, and these were printed 
m 1748.® He also collected a book of customs, now lost, which is sup- 
posed to have contained minute rules as to deportment of students 
toward each other and the college officers.*^ But a far greater service 
to the institution — ^he served with a fidelity and zeal rarely equaled — 
\ras done by means of his great influence with the legislature, where he 
was said to appear as often as the members themselves. He induced 
the general assembly to give the college a new hall, called from its 
donors, for many years, Connecticut Hall. This still stands, the oldest 

> Bacon, Historical Discourses, 233. 

«Tlie original members were the three tutors, one post-graduate, and eight under- 
graduates (Kingsley, 15.) 

•TrumbuU, n, 326. 

'•These lands were those of the State grant in Litchfield and were leased for 999 
years. TrumbuU, n. 3^ 4. 

■TmmbuU, n, 325. 

•This is said to have been the first book printed in New Haven. 

V Tale Book, 1,66. 
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of tbe college buildiugs; but student nomenclature long since changed 
the name to that it now bears, South Middle. 

In May, 1747, a lottery of £50,000, " old tenour,'* was granted, to be 
drawn at New Haven j 15 i)er cent of the prizes were to be reserved for 
a new building, "as the present college house is not large enough to 
entertain one-half of the students." ^ By this, £500 sterUug werecleared ; 
but that was not enough. In October, 1749, on petition, the colony 
granted for tliis puri)ose £4,000 "old tenour," or £363 sterling, in i)os- 
session of Gurdon Saltonstall, tbe proceeds of a French prize taken 
by a Connecticut frigate.- On April 17, 1750, the foundation was 
laid by the president, and it was completed in September, 1752. In 
all, it took 230,000 brick, and cost, without counting the finishing oi 
the rooms,^ £1,180 sterling, or £14,019 "old tenour." The rooms were 
left to be finished by students, wLo were giauted the rent of the rooms 
for some years to recompense tbem.'* It measures 100 feet by 40, and 
was originally three stories bigh, with "gambril" roof and "dormer" 
windows. It contained^ when built, 32 chambers and 64 studies.^ Ad- 
ditional land was bought for it, this being the first step toward obtain- 
ing the whole college square. At the commencement of 1752 it was 
dedicated, the president and fellows entering into it in procession, and 
an announcement was made that, Connecticut having given the build- 
ing® "in perpetuam tanta) generositatis mcmoriam, aedes hsec nitida et 
splendida Aula Gonnecticutensis nuncupetur.'' Splendid for those 
days, it is true, for was it not the finest building in the whole colony! 
Even to-day we can see traces in ornamental keystones, etc., of more 
elaboration than was bestowed on any of the college buildings till far 
into this century.* 

But it was not entirely paid for by previous grants, and in October, 
1751, we find a debt of £1,764 lis. Sd. in "old tenour," and that £6,000 
more are needed to complete it; and to pay for this the legislature 
appointed a committee to receive "bonds from sundry persons of this 
Colony, payable in bills of credit, and deliver the same to President 
Clap." ^ This money was the rest of the proceeds of the prize and the 
money from the sale of the frigate which captured it, amounting to 
£500 sterling. In October, 1754, £280 sterling, due to the colony on 
some old accounts, was also given to Yale, and this probably finidied 
the payment for the building.^ 

» Connecticut Eecords, ix, 279, 325; J. L. Kingsley, 38. 

«Tmmbull, ii, 313; Connecticut Records, ix, 493. 

^Trumbull, ii, 312; Yale Book, i, 442. (F. J. Kingsbury.) 

^Yale Book, i, 442. 

»yaleBook, 1, 77. 

^In English, ** For the continual remembrance of so great generosity, this gorgeofw 
and splendid edifice shaU be caUed Connecticut Hall.'' Yale Book, i, T7; Tmmball 
I, 313. 

7 Connecticut Hecords, x,46. 

•Trumbull, ii, 313. 
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Three years after thJA, the building now completely finished, the cor- 
poration met on Jane 29, 1757, examined the accounts and thanked 
President Olap for his "extraordinary care, diligence, and labour,'^ in 
superintending tiie construction, and his great prudence and frugality 
"in disbursing the money, for which he received no pay but had gener- 
ously given his labor for the service of said college.''^ Another "ex- 
traordinary instance of his generosity" may be noted here, as he was 
thanked for it in the same vote. It was the gift of a lot on York street, 
where the medical school now stands, for a house for the professor of 
divinity.* This lot cost £52 "lawful money," and was given in Sep- 
tember, 1756. Not only this, but he interested himself in getting sub- 
scriptions for such a house from the governor, deputy governor, and 
others of prominence, in which attempt he was so successful as to be 
able to raise the frame of the liouse in June, 1757. It cost £285 sterl- 
ing, and was solemnly dedicated. 

This may be as convenient a place as any to speak of the subsequent 
history of South Middle. It contained the "buttery"^ for many years, 
till its abolition in 1817. This was a quaint place. There the student 
had to buy his cider and beer. Loaf sugar, pipes, tobacco, stationery^ 
etc, were also sold. The idea was to put the trade in safe hands, to 
prevent the students from incurring debts, and to make a place where 
light liquors might bo sold and thus a desire for strong ones avoided/ 
The account books for part of the time are preserved and show many 
quaint entries. The corporation in 1774 " voted that for the future the 
scholars residing in College shall be charged for Sweeping College and 
Making Beds only one Penny i>er week," which seems not at all extrava- 
gant. 

In 1797 a fourtli story was added to sui)ply more rooms, and tlie build- 
ing has stood since that time without change,' a pattern of all subse- 
quent dormitories, till Farnam was built. It was originally built on the 
model of Massachusetts Hall at Harvard, and for many years in this 
century was the favorite haunt of sophomores. This class took the 
whole buihliug and many escapades and hairbreadth escapes from 
tutors occurred there. Of late years it has been occupied by all classes^ 
but still "a vacant room is seldom found in South Middle. It is the 
men whom you meet and the society which you enjoy, which constitute 
tbo chief charms. There is an astonishing charm about these low ceil- 
ings and these cramped walls." ^ So even to-day, in its decrepitude, it 
has power to fascinate, and none who ever spent sophomore year there 

^Trwnibnil, 11,326; Kingsley, 16. 

2 Kingsley, 15 ; TrumbuU, ii, 325, 326. 

2 A sample buttery license is given : " Promo Uoentia im jpromptuario venden^i vinum 
pomaceum, hydromclum crcvUium forteni (nonplus quam cados duodecim anniiatim)^uoolm' 
rum rigidum tahulos, tahacumy ci kUia tcholaribui necesfoiria nona dispensatore in^^euUna 

* Bagg, Four Years at Yale, 247, 248. 

^ Yale Booh, i, i^eivsq, 

Sketches of Y«l« li£i» ^d. hj J. A. Porter, 4-8. 
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looked back on it with aught but pleasurable memories. For several 
years, about 1870, the college reading room was placed on the ground 
floor of South Middle, but tliis proving inconvenient, it was removed to 
larger quarters in the Cabinet building. Of late the Co-operative 
Society has found a home there. 

THE CHAPEL — ATHEN^UM. 

At the end of the seven years' war, Connecticut was nearly bankrupt. 
Even that fact could not conquer the zealous president, and at that 
very time he obtained from the general assembly grants for a chapel. 
Through the college church, he was now fully reconciled to the "new 
lights," who had gained ascendency in the legislature.^ The daily 
worship had been held in the dining hall of the old Yale College for 
many years, and the Sunday services, for some time, were held in the 
same place. But this soon became too small, and besides, it was not 
fitted for church imrposes. The students now numbered 170; the li- 
brary, too, was too small to hold the books and apparatus. The college 
first sought for individual subscrix)tions^ and in April, 1761, the founda- 
tion was laid. It was opened in June, 17C3, with formal exercises. The 
new building contained a chapel, which was also to be used for scholas- 
tic exercises, and above tbat, a room for the library and apparatus. 
For many years the services of the college church were held there, and 
from the pulpit there President Dwight delivered his famous "System 
of Divinity." The chapel was not finished at once; but a few years 
afterward funds were obtained for surmounting it with a handsome 
steeple.^ Private subscriptions raised for it £244, of which £100 were 
given by Eichard Jackson, M. P., the Colony's English agent; the col- 
lege funds paid £382, and then a successful appeal was made to the 
legislature to pay a debt of £327 which had been incurred, making the 
total cost £953.* The Athenaeum stands south of South Middle and 
ceased to be used as a chapel, when a new one was built in 1824. It was 
then made into three stories, containing recitation rooms and the libraries 
of the students' literary societies. It was first heated in 1820. The 
college library was moved to the lyceum early in this century, and in 
1829 the spire was taken down' and an octagonal tower for an observa- 
tory containing a refracting telescope built in its place. The old spire 
had a clock and bell, which were moved to the lyceum in 1822.® In 
1870 the building was altered — made into two stories, which contain 
four recitation rooms used by the freshmen class, and a revolving tur- 
ret for the observatory was added. Since the Winchester Observatory 
on Prospect street has been erected, this one has chiefly been used by 
the college classes in astronomy to familiarize them with the stars. 

» Richardson and Clark College book, 73 (W. L. Kingsley). 

> Trumbnll, ii, 333. A vote to bnild a chapel was passed July 22,1760. Tale Book, 
I, 451 (W. L. Kingsley). 
s Trambull, ii, 334. College Book, 13. « J. L. Kingsley, 37. 

4 Conn. Reo., xu, 438. <^Tale Book, i, 466* 
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INTERNAL LIFE OF THE COLLEGE. 

The colony^s grant in the charter has been noted 5 this was regularly 
paid for several years ;^ the last record of its being voted is found in 
October, 1764. In addition to this regular grant, in 1750 a committee 
was appointed "to make reparations and emendations in College and 
draw on the Treasurer for all such sums.''* After two years they re- 
ported and the general assembly voted for that purpose £627 19«. 2d. 
"old tenour."^ In October, 1766, a despairing petition came to the 
general assembly from the college. A committee on the petition re- 
ports a lack of funds from building the chapel and the house for the 
professor of divinity 5 that the number of students had decreased owing 
to war and dissatisfaction with Eector Clap's position, and that the 
college sadly missed the old grant of the assembly. The committee 
further made an estimate of the expenses for the next year and also of 
the receipts and found that to pay the present debt and the deficiency 
for the next year, £159 12«. was needed and they recommend a grant of 
that sum from the impost duty on rum collected at l^ew London and 
New Haven. The committee recommend to the college authorities to 
revise the laws and publish them in English as well as Latin, and to 
make the government as nearly i)arental and with as few pecuniary 
mulcts as possible. Further, that the steward in his quarter bills insert 
the offenses and punishments of each student for the parent's informa- 
tion, and that the college yearly lay its accounts before the legislature. 
On hearing this report the assembly granted part of its recommenda- 
tion by voting £102 10«. Sd, from the duty on rum collected at New 
Haven and, if the receipts there were not enough to make that amount, 
also from the duty collected at New London.* 

From private persons came several gifts worth noting. Mr. Samuel 
Lambert, a Scotch merchant of New Haven, dying some years before 
this period, left £10 to the college and the rest of the principal part of 
his estate to be paid to the graduates, who should settle in the min- 
istry, £3 sterling to each. DifBculties in the distribution arose and 
the clergymen gave their claims to the corporation in 1745, From this 
gift, after some trouble and the purchase of the rights of such as would 
not give them, was finally obtained 100 acres in Wallingford and 62 in 
New Haven.* In 1752 Benjamin Franklin® gave Bower's "History of 
the Popes " to the library, which was also enriched by Bishop Sher- 

» Connecticut Records, ix, 256, 315, 323, 375, 386,464,535,550; x, 7,48,78,134,187, 
229, 274, 322. These votes show the gradual deterioration of the colony's money both 
"old and new tenour." 

3 Connecticut Records, ix, 550. 

* Connecticut Records, x, 92. 

'* Connecticut Records, xn, 513. 

6 TrumbuU, n, 310, 311. 

^He gave an eleolrical machine in 1749 on which President Stiles, when a tutor, 
made the first experiments of the sort in New England. (Tale Book, i, 77.) 
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lock's and Kev. John Erskine's gift of their sermons in 1761, and by 
Thomas Whitcly, M. P.'s gift of cuts of Diocletian's Palace in 1705. 
The apparatus this increased by the gift of an air pump by simdiy 
gentlemen in 175C and an electrical instrument from Philip Sehuyter; 
of Albany, F. Y., in 1763.* Of the library, President Clap says in 
1766: 

We have a good library, consisting of about 4,000 volumes, well farsished "with 
ancient authors, but not many authors who have wrote within these thirty years. 

The first bequest to the library was one of iClO from Rev. Jared 
Eliot, of Killiugworth, in 1763.^ Among the Alumni of this period 
were, in 1744, Dr. Leverett Hubbard, first president of the Connec- 
ticut Medical Society; in 1745, Hon. William Smith, the author of a 
history of New York, and, like his father, of the class of 1719, a judg^ 
on the supreme bench of that province. Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chand- 
ler, of Elizabeth, N. J., the Episcopalian controversionalist, and Dr. 
Jeremiah I^eaming, of Middletown, Conn. In the class of 174^ wero 
Lewis Morris, a signer of the Declaration of Independence j Ezra Stiles, 
later president of the college, and Gen. John Morin Scott, of Eevdu- 
tionary fame. President Daggett and Samuel Seabury, the first Epis- 
copalian bishop in the United States, were of the class of 1748. 

In 1752,^ graduated G^n. Gk)ld S. Silliman, himself famous, but more 
famous from his descendants, and Bev. Elizur Goodrieh, B. D., who 
was long intimately connected with the college, ^neas Munson, one 
of the founders of the Yale Medical School, graduated in 1753. In 
1757, John Sloss Hobart, LL. B., signer of the Constitution of the 
United States and Senator from Kew York, graduated togetiher with 
the celebrated tory Edmund Fanning, the notorious Dr. Samuel Peters, 
of historical fame, and Hon. Jabez Bowen, for thirty years chancellOT 
of Brown University. Silas Deane graduated a year later, and a year 
after him Rev. Benjamin Trumbull, the historian of Connecticut. The 
class of 1761 contained Right Rev. Abraham Jarvis, the second Bishop 
of Connecticut, and Hon. Simeon Olcott, Senator from Kew Hampshire. 
A year afterwards graduated John Henry Livingston, president of 
Queens (now Rutgers) College, and in 1763 Stephen Mix Mitchell, later 
United States Senator. In 1765 graduated the noted Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler and Theodore Sedgwick, United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. In 1766 the two IngersoUs graduated, Jared, son of H<m« 
Jared IngersoU of 1742, the stamp distributor, and himself Federal 
candidate for Vice-President in 1812, and Jonathan IngersoU, an ardent 
patriot and lieutenant-governor of Connecticut. 

The classes were kept in strict subordination within the cc^ege.^ 

I — — - ■ — 

^ Baldwin's Yale College, appendix. 
•Yale Book, i, 185. (A. Van Name.) 

'In 1751 the class all outored and graduated together, an iiBfq«e inataaoe. (J* JL. 
Kingaley, 47.) 
«J. L. Ki]igale7,4S. 
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'El3.i3iM>-£alled fre^iunan lawa lasted till 18G4 and are very coiious, re- 
ittinding one of fagging in English schools. 

& case of a personal i&snlti a janior may call up « fireshmaai and reprimand liim. 
^ -aophomore, in like case, must obtain leare from a senior and then lie may discipliiM 
ft freshman. 

Ko instance of flogging is found; but freshmen and "commencing 
sophomores'' were boxed on the ear by the president in chapel. This 
Was never put in the rules and was given up about 17G0.^ 

It hein^ the duty of the seniors to teach the Freshmen the laws, usages, and 
customs of the college, to this end they are empowered to order the whole Freshman 
class, or any particular member of it, in order to he instructed or reproved, at such 
time and place as they shall appoint, when and where every Freshman shall attend, 
Misver all proper questions, and behave decently. 

All undergraduates are to be uncovered and are forbidden to wear 
their hats (unless in stormy weather)^ in the front door yard of tbe 
^:<esident's or professor's house, or within 10 rods of the person of the 
president, 8 rods of the professor, and 5 rods of the tutors. Freshmen 
(exc»I^ in stormy weather) might not wear their hats in the ^^ college 
yaM" at all, until the May vacation, unless they carried something in 
Aeir hands. 

A Freshman shall not play with any members of an upper class, without being 
asked, no^ is he x>ermitted to use any acts of familiarity witli them, even in study 
tifiie. Freshmen are obliged to perfonn all reasonable errands for any superior,' 
always returning an account of the same to the person who sent them. 

This privilege wa« much used and it was a gi^eat privation to be de- 
prived of it for misconduct. 

When a Freshman is near a gate or door, belonging to College or College-yard, he 
ahall look around and ob^rve, whether any of his superiors arc comiag to the sante 
and, if any are coming within three rods, ho shall not enter without a signal to 
proceed. Freshmen shall not run in College yard, or up or down stairs, or call to 
any one through a College window.-* 

Kiis last provision many a worried student of later days has longed 
ftrr, when the days become warm and men shout for friends in the upper 
stories of the buildings. 

Discipline in those days was conducted chiefly by fines, a system not 
given up till the days of President Dwight. One of the complaints 
against President Clap was his excessive use of this means of punish- 
Hient, it being stated that in three years over £172 had been so col- 
lected. In the laws of 1748, which remained without esssential change'^ 
tall an English edition was published in 1772, absence from prayers 
cost 1 penny, tardiness, a half penny; absence from church, 4 pence; 
2 and pence for playing at cards or dice, or for bringing strong liquor 

» Scribner, xi, 766 (H. A. Beers). 

* This is a reminder that umbrellas were as yet unknown. 

3 Yale Book i, 278. Am. Jour, of Ed., v, 552 (T. D. Woolsey). The date givoa to 
&ese laws is 1764. 

-» Am. J. Ed. V, 564 (T. D. Woolsey). 
6 J. L. Kingsley, 46. 
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into college; 1 sliilling for doing damage to the college, or jumping out 
of the windows, etc.^ 

Of student life we do not know much; but from a diary of a junior 
in 1762 wo find "three publicly admonished for having a dance at Mil- 
ford,'' and a little later that "six made a Publick Confession for acting 
a play at Milford," and toward the end of the term the writer notes a 
fact, which is just as true to-day, that, " as vacancy grows nigh, a 
general relaxation from study takes place, as it commonly has done in 
years past." We find him going to Long Island on a pleasure trip, 
and, while there, true to his college, he "talked a little diminutively of 
ye Jersey scholars" (Princeton students).^ The two upper classes dis- 
puted " on Monday in the syllogistic form;^ on Tuesday, in the foren- 
sic," discussing such subjects as " whether Adam knew yt Eternal 
Damnation would be his doom if he eat the forbidden fruit?"* 

Views thought heretical were supposed to be countenanced by Har- 
vard, and Yale was stiffly orthodox, so the number of students increased 
somewhat from that cause. Consequently we see that, though the Har- 
vard alumni were more than the Yale ones from 1745 to 1752, the num- 
bers being 194 and 179, for the next eight years, from 1753 to 17G0, 
the Yale alumni numbered 254, the Harvard ones only 205/ The larg- 
est class under President Clap was that of 1765, which numbered 47. 
Some time about 1750 a literary society called Crotonia was organized, 
possibly through the interest Clap took in the students.* This was 
living in 1762, but died soon after. In 1753 the Linonian society was 
founded by William Wickham, of 1754. This venerable society sur- 
vived till 1872, and at its death was the oldest institution of the sort 
in any American college.^ Its influence still lives in the library it 
founded, which, with that of its rival. Brothers in Unity, supplies the 
undergraduates with most of their reading material. 

Commencement day was the great occasion of the year.'' It was held 
in public, save in 1746 and 1757, when the corporation voted that, 
"whereas the present calamitous and distressing war loudly calls us to 
repentance and frugality and all kinds of luxury and extravagance 
and disorder are in a particular manner wrong and undesirable at this 
time," therefore the commencement shall be private.^ Grave disorders 
in truth occurred on these occasions; in 1731, firing of cannon was 
prohibited; in 1735, the trustees appointed a committee to suppress 
disorders, both at the meeting house and at college in the evening after 
the exercises.® In 1737, drinking was forbidden during the week, and 

> Woolsey , Hist. Discourse, 47. * Yale Book, i, 77. 

« Yale Book, i, 444. epour years at Yale, 190-221. 

« Scribner, xi, 766. ^ Yale Book, i, 369. 

^Quincy's History of harvard, ii, 402. « Yale Book, i, 87. 

9 From 1748 on seniors might provide and give away a barrel of metbegliu and some- 
thing more at commencement (Harpers Monthly, 17, 11). 
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jx 1755 freshmen were forbidden to fire great guns at the commence- 
[nent, and if crackers and guns are fired, *• the Elumination of the 
College on the evening before" is to be *^ wholly suppressed." ^ 

But even these stringent measures were not sufficient; so five years 
later there was enacted a prohibition of drunkenness and riot on com- 
mencement week, and no candidate for a degree was allowed to harve 
over 2 gallons of wine, an amount which seems ample. In 1761^ heroic 
measures were resorted to, and no public commencement was held. 
The same course was adopted in 1762 and 1705.^ At the time of com- 
mencement in 1761, President Clap felt obliged to come out with a 
card in the Connecticut Gazette : 

Whereas, on last Tuesday evening, a number of persons gathered together near 
tho College and there and round the town fired a great number of guns, to the 
great disturbance and terror of his Majesties subjects, and brake the college windows 
and fences, and several of them had gowns on with a design to bring a scandal upon 
the College. These may certify that I and the Tutors several times walked among 
and near the rioters and could not see any scholars among thorn ; but they appeared 
to be principally the people of the town, with a few strangers."* 

In 1764 some Frenchmen in the town tried to kill the students by 
putting poison in the food.* Shortly thereafter, while the students . 
were still soberedby their narrow escape, Whitefield, the evangelist, 
came to New Haven again, and was invited by President Clap (so much 
had times changed) to preach in the new chapel. He did so, and said 
it " crowned the expedition.'^ *^The president came to me as I was 
going off in the chaise and informed me the students were so deeply 
impressed by the sermon that they were gone into the chapel, and 
earnestly entreated me to give them one more quarter of an hour's 
exhortation. Not unto me, O Lord, not unto me, but unto thy free and 
unmerited grace be all the glory."** So writes the pious preacher in 
his journal. 

During this time the curriculum was developing. The president gave 
"public lectures upon all those subjects which are necessary to be 
understood to qualify young gentlemen for the various stations and 
employments of life." '' He personally corrected the students' dispu- 
tations, formerly left to the unpracticed hands of the tutors, and gave 
to natural philosophy and mathematics part of the time formerly given 
to logic. In physics. Rector Pierson's manuscript had given way, after 



>Yale Book, i, 369. 

'From 1760 on there was at commencement a pii)e of wine, free for all, i)aid for by 
seniors (Harpers 17, 11). 

9 Yale Book, i, 369 et seq. 

'* Barbour's Historical Collections : Connecticut, 165. 

ft Yale Book, i, 89. 

•Yale Book, I, 284. 

1 ( Woolsey ) Yale Book, n, p. 498 et neq. Such as the nature of civil government, the 
civil constitution of Great Britain, the various fonus of courts, the several forms of 
ecclesiastical government which have obtained in the Christian church, &c. ''Col- 
lege Book, 70. 
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some thirty years^ to IRoliault'a treatise^ and Clap iutrodoeed IVJEartm^a 
" System of the Newtoaian Philosophy," which was used till out of 
priut, in 17S7. Then President Stiles asked Dr» Price to recommend 
a substitute. Wifh the concurrence of Dr. Priestley, he advised 
En:field's " iDstitutes of Natural Philosophy,'' which was used till 1835.^ 
Im sophomore year, oratory, geography, and natural philosophy were 
introduced, and some, wo learn, ^^make good progress in trigonometry 
and algebra." In junior year ^^many understand well, surveying, navi- 
gation, and calculation of eclipses^ and some are considerable profi* 
cients in conic sections and fluxions." We see here how muck advance 
was made in mathematics over the earlier period. It is interestiBg to 
note that, for a loug time, no Greek was regularly taught but that of 
the New Testament.^ 

Still, though the course "kept the ministry is view,"' it waa Eot m- 
tended exclusively for ministers nor did it supply th^ mimstry alone. 
By 1750, 306 of the graduates had become clergymen and 33ff laymen, 
and of 110 tutors in the first century of the college^ 49 were laymeik' 

STATU INTERVENTION* 

Some had been aDenated from the college by President Claply invfii- 
cible firmness, and so in May, 1763, a memorial was preferred to tbc 
general assembly, signed by nine men and confirmed by fire dtirgy- 
men in another petition,* that the colony wouM apiroint a committee 
of visitation " to inquire into and rectify the abuses in the CoBege.'''*^ 
The memorial stated that the general assembfy was the founder of ffie 
college, "and as such had a right to appcrfnt visitors.''^ **^Tliis< right,'^ 
they said, " ought to be asserted,'^ and they prayed for an aot author- 
izing " an appeal from any and every sentence given by the authority 
of the college, to the Governor and the Council." ® This visitation had 
been first proposed in 1758, and the controversy to which it gave rise 
has been regarded as a precursor of the IXartmouth College case. It 
created great excitement.'' William Samuel Johnson and James^Iitger 
soli, two of the most learned lawyers in the colony, and graduaFtes of 
the college, took thje side of the memoriafists, and the opponents of the 
administration of the college hoped to overthrow it. " President C&p 
viewed the cause of too great consequence to be trusted in any hands 
but his own,"^ and himself prepared the reply to the petitiou^SL. In 
1834 Chancellor Kent said of this: 

President Clap opposed this pretension in a connter-memotiftl and arg mnen< l , 
drawn boldly and with the confidence of a master, from his own mental r c so iu' c es. 
He grounded himself upon English authorities, in the true style of a weH nad 
lawyer, and successfully contended that the first trustees and donors^ prior to i3io 



* J. L. Kingsley, 44 et seq. * Scribner, xi, 770, 

« Yale Book, n, 495 et seq, ; T. D. Woofecy. •'frnmhii^ u, SW. 

3 Scrihner, XT, 766 et seq, ^J. L. Eiagsl^, 13'€f 

'* J. L. Kingsley, 12 et seq, » Trumbull, ii, 
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charter, were the foimders and lawful visitors, and that the right of vigitation i>asaed 
fo the trustees nnder the charter and then resided in the President and Fellows. ^ 

He conquered; the legislature did nothing, and the project of a vist^ 
tation was never revived; but many became opi)osed to the college and 
there was growing disorder among the students, in some cases doubtless 
inspired by outsiders. In 1765 two of the three tutors became Sande- 
m^iians and Clap told them to resign^ and the third, taking offense, 
left with thenu Their successors found public disaffection so strong 
that they had to resign in the summer of 1766, and Clap, weary of the 
strife, also wished to resign at that time. The cori)oration begged him to 
wait at least till after commencement, which he did, delivering a valedic- 
tory on that day. The corporation passed a vote of thanks for his 
labors, and stated that they felt obliged, with grief, to accept his resig- 
nation. He did not long survive, dying on January 7, 1767.^ Though 
his stubbornness, at times, harmed the college, yet for zeal, devotion^ 
merit, and labors toward the college he deserves to be ranked among 
its greatest presidents.^ 

PRESIDENT NAPHTALI DAGGETT (1766-1777). 

The day that President Clap resigned, the corporation chose Bev. 
James Lockwood, of Wethersfield, as president and, when he declined 
a month later, they appointed Naphtali Daggett, Livingston professor 
of divinity, as pres ident jpro tempore^ an office he held for eleven years, 
f* Though he was expected to be a controversialist, when put in office, 
yet he seems to have lived at peace with ali.^* Even the mendaciouB 
Peters, in his wondrous fable, the "General History of Connecticut," 
was forced to speak approvingly of him and to call him " an excellent 
Greek and Latin scholar and reckoned a good Calvinistic divine. 
Though a stranger to European politeness, yet possessing a mild tern- 
pen and affable disposition, the exercise of his authority is untinctured 
with haughtiness. Indeed he seems to have too much candour and too 
little bigotry to please the corporation and retain his post many years." ' 
Yet he did so, until the stormy times of the Eevolution induced him to 
retire. As a presidait he was not a great success. " He had very 
just conceptions of the manner in which a college should be governed, 
but was not equaJQy^ happy in the mode of administering its discipline," 
flays his successor^ President D wight. Yet his administration is marked 
by increased interest in the study of English and the growth of the 
repubUc^i spirit; while a succession of brilliant tutors supplied any 
^ficiencies of his. During this period men of some note were Joseph 
Howe, John Trumbull, the author of the almost forgotten po^o? Me- 

' Tale Book, i, 91. 

'He left an astronomical <][uadraiit to the collage in Lia wiU. J. I». Kingsley, 44. 

'J. L. Kingi»ley, 12 sq. 

^D wight. 

» Peters, 160. 
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Fill gal, Rev. Samuel Wales, later professor of divinity, Timotfiy 
Dwiglit, and Joseph Buckminster held the tutorial office.^ 

Trumbull, in tlic first year of his teaching, wrote a poem called the 
u Progress of Dulness,'' a satire on the college course as then pursued. 
It was designed, he said, "to point out, in a clear and concise manner, 
those general errors that hinder tlie advances of education. The mere 
knowledge of ancient languages, of the abstruser parts of mathematics, 
^d the dark researches of metaphysics is of little advantage in any 
business or profession in life and it would be more beneficial in every 
place of public education to take pains in tea<5hing the elements of ora- 
tory, the grammar of the English tongue, and the elegancies of style 
and composition."* In the poem, college manners are gracefully de- 
scribed, and the picture of the student fop of the time is very cleverly 
drawn. Dwight wrote, during his tutorship, an epic, " The Conquest of 
Canaan," which long ago has been retired to upper shelves. But these 
tutors did more than write; ^ they inspired the students with a desire 
to know the masterpieces of their native tongue. As a consequence 
of this zeal, on October 23, 1776, when Dwight had been for five years a ■ 
tutor, the corporation voted — 

Upon application made to this board by Mr. Dwight, one of the tutors, at the de- 
sire of the present senior class, requesting that they might be permitted to hire the 
said Mr. Dwight to instruct them the current year in rhetoric, history, and the belles 
lettres ; Upon considering the motion, the corporation, being wilUug to encourage 
the improvement of the youth in those branches of poUte literature, do comply with 
their request, provided it may be done with the approbation of the parents, or guar- 
dians of the said class.'* 

A SECOND PROFESSOR. 

During President Daggett's time, few gifts came from individuals. 
In 1770, Governor Trumbull, better known as " Brother Jonathan," 
gave land in Lebanon worth $100, and Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, of Weth- 
ersfield, made a gift of $200, and we notice with amusement that the 
owners of the sloop-of-war Satisfactiorij gave the first volume of '^Ken- 
nicott's Hebrew Bible."* 

From the legislature came timely aid when it was needed. In Octo- 
ber, 1707, the college accounts were laid before the assembly, and Tal< 
was found to be in debt £159 Ss, M,, " including a balance of £49 8«. 6(L^ 
due on chapel and repairs of old college, and coloring windows of ne\^ 
college and chapel are now necessary, which will cost £63 Us. 6d.^ Tcz 
pay all this, the assembly grants £223 from that convenient duty 
rum.^ But the college was like the sieve of the daughters of Danau 
always needing more, and the next fall Yale was in debt £122 16«. lOd.— 
and money was " needed for a new library and for finishing the entrie-^ 

1 Dexter Yale University 38, Yale Book i, 94. * Yale Book, i, 99. 

8 Yale Book, i, 97. » Baldwin's Yale College. 

'J. L. Kiugsley, 44. «Conn. Bee., xn, 690. 
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of" the brick college, a decent fence for the college yard, and more con- 
venient kitchen and dining room.'' For the debt and finishing the 
^brary, the sum of £182 168. lOd. was given, but apparently the 
assembly was as little anxious then to build the Yale fence, as the 
feculty recently was to keep it.* In 1769, the college debt was 
^226 Us, lid, but only £83 4s. lid. were given toward it by the 
assembly; all these grants being from the duty on rum.^ The next 
year the college was more fortunate, and got an appropriation for the 
whole of its debt, £216 4*. 6^.3 

Encouraged by this, the corporation hoped that the legislature would 
endow a second professorship, and, in that hope, appointed, in Septem- 
ber, 1770, Eev. Nehemiah Strong, professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. He was born in 1728 at Northampton, and graduated from 
Yale in 1755. The office he held till December, 1781, when his loyalist 
principles and a lack of funds led to his removal.* Peters says that he 
is " of amiable temper, and merits his appointment.'' 

The fair hopes of a colonial endowment of this chair found no realiza- 
tion; the next year the legislature made no grant at all, and, in May, 
1772, it only gave the wharfage, from an extension of Long Wharf, to 
be built by lottery.^ In October of that year, " to establish such dur- 
able supports as shall best answer the great purposes of founding" the 
college, a joint committee of the two houses was appointed "to take 
into consideration the state of education and learning in said school; 
the government, laws, and constitution of the same, to look into the sev- 
eral donations at any time made for the support of said school, the rev- 
enues arising therefrom, and the state in which they now are, and 
devise the most effectual measures to render the institution most exten- 
sively useful, and the support thereof permanent and lasting, and to 
confer with the president and fellows of said college concerning the 
same."^ The only pecuniary benefit the college received was £180 lOs. 
M.m bills of credit of the last emission, for its debt from the past year.'' 
The next year nothing was given, but in May, 1774, £107 7s. 6d. were 
appropriated for the debt owed by the college in the preceding fall.^ 
Then came the Eevolution and we find little more aid from the State 
for twenty years. 

THE END OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 

I'he progress of free ideas was showing itself in Yale, as well as in 
^^^ country at large. In 1768 the students were for the first time 
^^anged on the catalogue in alphabetical order, instead of that formerly 

* Conn. Rec, xiii, 104. «Conn. Rec, xni, 623. 

^Conn. Rec, xiii, 261. ^Conn. Rec, xiv, 36. 

^ Conn. Rec, xni, 396. 7 Conn. Rec, xiv, 63. 

** Yale Book, I, 106. Dexter Y. U., 57. « Conn. Rec, xiv, 323. 
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practiced, whea they were placed according to th^ social statioiu' 
In ITOS, David Humphreys, being refused admission to the Llnoniaa 
Society on account of his being a freshman^ ^< stood up f<M* the hcHior of 
his class and having found two Seniors, three Juniors, and two Sopho- 
mores who were willing that Freshmen might be admitted to a literary 
society, he, with thirteen of his classmates, fought for and established 
their respectability." Thus was formed the Brothers in Unity, which 
soon forced its elder rival to admit freshmen and maintained a prosper- 
ous existence for many years, dying at the same time as Linonia. Oli- 
ver Stanley, then a senior, had also much to do with its founding.' It 
is interesting to note in Humphrey's further career that, after gradua- 
tion in 1771, he became Washington's aide-de-camp, and later was ^nt 
as ambassador to Spain, whence, on his return, he brought tbe Merino 
sheep to this country. 

A third indication of the progress of democracy was the printing of 
the college laws in 1772 in English instead of Latin, at the request of 
the legislature. 

The college had now gained such a x>osition that even the recresoit 
Peters had to speak in praise of it. He says: 

Greek, Latin, Geography, History, and Logic are well taught; bnt iSiere is a lade 
in the Hebrew,' French, and Spanish, Oratory, Music, and politeness, wee neglooM 
here and in the colony. The Students have two hours play with foot-biUl every day, 
and understand books better than men or mani^rs. The Library is not to be com- 
pared to the Vatican or Bodleian. It contains eight or ten thousand volumes and 
wants modem books. Lately there has been obtained new and valuable apparatus 
for experimental philosophy. Even at present, I may truly say Yale Collie exceedi 
in the number and perhaps the learning of its scholars all over British America. 
[But he mi»t have his parting fling.]^ Were the corporation less rigid and more in- 
clined to tolerate some reasonable amusements and polite accomplishments among tiiie 
youth, they would greatly add to the fame aud increase of the college, and the students 
would not be known by every stranger to have been educated in Connecticut.** 

We have previously spoken, of commencement day and a brief ac- 
count of its exercises will not be out of place. Then, as now, the eom- 
mencement was held in Center church, whither the students marched 
in procession. The prayer by the president came first, then the Latia 
salutatory, and then the syllogistic disputes; after these were heard, 
the " Quaestiones Magistrates " of those who returned to take theLr 
second degree. Then were discussed such subjects as " Au Corpor 
Damnatorum Poena Cori)orali crucientur," or ^^An Praxis InoculationL 
in Variolis, Rationi congruat.'' !N'ext came the valedictory, by on.- 

1 Yale Book, i, 95. 

sFour Years at Yale, pp. 190 sq. 

3 Teaching in this language was given up about the time of the RervolatioB. (Wool 
sey, Yale Book, ii.) 

'^Ho has a queer statement that ''the charter only permitted mastera' and baehc 
lors' degrees, but college has presumed to grant doctor's degrees,* and he refiMM 
General Assembly's accusing them of usurping privileges. (Peters^ pp. 94 and 156« J 

*Peters's History of Connecticut, pp. 156 and 161. 
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tftkiBg kls master's d^ree, and las^ the oonferriug of degifees. All 
oeatiODS were, of coarse, ia Latin, and were spoken from the front gsA- 
leary, tlH the time of Daggett^ when a stage was ereeted* la disputes, 
the speakers stood in the side galleries. Thus were commene^neuts 
till 1787 'f though two English orations were introduced a little before 
tbai date,^ In the New York Joarnal for September 29, 1768, we find 
a quaint notice : 

The pnblia are advised tli:tt in thie 5th Master'iB Thesis printed this jear, wMc^ ia 
marked by aa index, to be disputed, riz. : '^Aii signis a mola actioue,, &c^'' a very 
material error escaped the Correction of the Press : Under it stands Affirmat / whereas 
it should have been Negaty as was designed.* 

Under Presidenb Daggett graduated, in 1767, Samuel Wales, later 
tibe professor edT divinity j John Tread weU^ governor of Connecticnt; 
]falliamel Mmmona, the great theologian; and John TrnmbuD, the 
poet whose tatorship has been already mentioned. In 1769, Timothy 
Dwight^ who was later to be president of the college, received his de- 
gree, as did David Humphreys* in 1771* In 1772, gradnated Abraham 
Baldwin, a signer of the United States Gonstitation and first president 
of the University of Georgia^ as did alao (Jen. William HuD^ governor of 
Mi^igaB^whocapitalated at Detroit in 1812. In 1773, James Hillhonse, 
latec iJie eommiaesioner of the State^^ schoo} fand, and Nathan Hale^ of 
kerate memory, left this Afana Mater. Stephen E. Bradley and Samuel 
W. Dana^ both later United States Senators, were in the class of 1775, 
aaod to the sam^e dignity came Ohauneey Goodrich and James Watson, 
irtio graduated in the next year. In 1777, graduated Ehenezer Fitch, 
ftrstporesident of Williams College^ Jared Mansfield, United States Sur- 
Y^'or-GenOTal^ and Nathaniel Ghipman, so intimately associated with 
the history of Hew York. 

BART3IQUTH COUJEGE, 

Dr. Benjamin Pomeroy and Eleazar Wheelock were sympathizers with 
Whitefield and so out of sympathy with Tale and Harvard, though they 
both were alumni of the former. Partly out of great admiration for 
Dr. Wheelock and partly in indignation at the hostile spirit Yale had 
shown him* and his school, young^ men, especially from eastern Con- 
necticut, went to Dartmouth, at the first beginning of the college; 
^^iough to reach it they had to travel 1 60 miles through the wilderness and 
^ Was only 40 miles to Yale. The first name on the Dartmouth trien- 
^^a^T is that of Levi Frisbie, of Branford, who was fitted for college by 
■'^i*. Wheelock and entered the class of 1771 at Yale. In senior year^ 
*^^\vever, he left and went to Dartmouth j two others out of the first 

' J. L. Kingsley, 45. 

^ Magazine of American History, xiii, 596. 

^ Dwight, Humphreys, J<M»t BatrloWj, T^mUiiny and three others living in Hart- 
^^I'd w^ere called the Seven Connecticat Pleiadeo. Serihaer^ xi^ 773 «y. 
^ See the account of Indian Kdocagtiaa. m Cha^ u. 
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class of four were from Connecticut. In 1772, both of Dartmouth's 
graduates came from Connecticut; in 1773, 5 out of 6; in 1774, 2 out of 
8 J in 1775, 8 out of 11 j in 1779, 11 out of 17; iii 1785, 9 out of 19; in 
1780, 12 out of 25. In all, of the 284 grad nates up to 1790, J21 came 
from Connecticut and 22 from the town of Lebanon alone, where 
Wheelock formerly preachedJ This is the only time since 1700 when 
any considerable number of Connecticut youths went outside of their 
State for an education, and the fact deserves mention. This move- 
ment northward doubtless deprived Yale of many graduates. 

OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION. 

The Eevolution was a severe blow to the college. Many of the. stu- 
dents left to fight their country's battles and their place was filled, 
only as far as numbers went, by those who entered the college to 
escape conscription.^ In addition to this, the State subsidy was cut off, 
the price of the necessaries of life advanced, and the steward was often 
in great straits to obtain food for the students. 

At the first alarm of war many students left, some, as Ebenezer 
Huntington, afterwards a general, rushing to arms at the news from 
Leifington. ^ At B unker Hill four officers, at least, were Yale graduates, 
and those who did not leave Kew Haven formed a company of soldiers 
there. This company is said to have been the first one reviewed by 
Washington after he was appointed general,* for it drilled before him 
as he stopped at Kew Haven, on his way to Cambridge, and escorted 
him and Gen. Charles Lee out of town, Koah Webster leading the com- 
pany with music. This was Washington's first escort in l^ew England.* 

In February, 1775, " by request of the students of Yale College, the 
exhibitions of the seminary were to be discontinued during the unfa- 
vorable aspect of the affairs of the colonies, and the senior class 
appointed a committee to wait upon the authority of college with a 
petition for a private commencement." ^ 

In 1776, toward the end of August, Gen. Washington was desirous 
of obtaining information as to the strength of the British. For this 
dangerous service he selected Nathan JECalCj a young Yale graduate. 
He obtained the desired knowledge, but was discovered on his retunm- 
and hung in an ignominious manner, without even the formality (y:M 
a trial, saying with his last breath ^' that he only lamented that he 
but one life to lose for his country." "^ His heroic example spurred oi 
others to emulation. 

' New Englander, 42, 708 (I. N. Tarbox). 

^Hinman's Connecticut in Revolution, 251. Yale book, i, 99. 

'YaleBook, I, 99. 

* Scribner, xi, 770, et seq, 

* Yale Book, ii, p. 198, et seq, (H. P. Johnston). 
6 Hinman's Conn, in Revolution, 37. 
^Hinman's Conn, in Revolution, 83 et seq. 
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Alarms from the British and the higii price of food disturbed the 
college. On December 10, 1776, President Daggett sent the students 
home ^' until the end of the winter vacation" (January 8, 1777) on 
a,fcconnt of the difficulty of their subsisting in ^ew Haven, "tor want 
of regular commons." Matters grew no better, and the perplexed 
corporation, on April 1, 1777, voted: 

Whereas the difficulties of subsistiup; the students iu this town are so great, the 
price of provisions and board so high, and the avocations from study, occasioned by 
the state of public affairs so many — difficulties which still increase and reni'er it 
very inconvenient for the students to reside here at present, and yet, considering 
the great importance that they be under the best advantages of instruction and 
leandng circumstances wiU permit — ^voted — 

That, in the opinion of this board, it is necessary to provide some other convenient 
place or places^ where the classes may reside under their respective tutors, until 
God in His kin4 providence shall open a door for their return to this fixed and 
ancient seat of learning; and, 

Whereas it 'may be necessary in this time of war and public danger, for the 
secnrity of the library and other valuable papers that they be removed to some 
distance from the sea, voted — 

That the president, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Treasurer Trumbull be a committ< e to 
do what they shaU judge proper in that respect, who are empowered to remove the 
whole or part of the library and all the appurtenances of the college to such place 
as they shall think most convenient and safe.^ 

The same day a letter was ordered to be sent to the civil authority 
and selectmen of New Haven, as follows: 

Gbntlemen: Whereas, ftom the peculiar difficulties of the present time, the 
president and fellows of Yale College in this town find themselves under the disagree^ 
able necessity of leaving the college buildings empty for a season, and think some 
special care is necessary for their preservation, in particular that no troops that may 
be stationed here or pass through the town (unless absolute necessity requires it) 
be quartered in them, they take the liberty to address you with Jbheir sincere dieisire 
that, as far as in you hes^ you would have an inspection of them and use your en- 
deavors to preserve them from harm and damage. The president and fellows are 
extremely sorry that they are obliged to take this step, but would be more so should 
the coUege buildings be damaged and rendered unfit for the puri)08e for which they 
were design ed, since they are determined to call the students to this, their ancient 
and fixed seat of abode, as soon as circumstances will permit, and hope you will 
iindly accept this trust and inspection, by which you will greatly oblige your as- 
sored Mends and humble servants.^ 

Shortly after signing this President Naphtali Daggett resigned his 
office, retaining, however, his professorship of divinity. Matters were 
indeed in a bad state when this second scattering of the students took 
P^ace. All through the month of April arrangements were being made 
^•^i* the removal. It was finally decided that for the summer term 
^^^e freshmen should go to Farmington, the sophomores and juniors 
^ Glastonbury, under their tutors, and "Tutor Dwight is to find a 
rtace for the seniors where they may be under his care and govern- 
^^nt,'' which place turned out to be Wethersfield. Prof. Strong was 
^^ked to go to Glastonbury and President Daggett, as professor of 



» Yale Book, i, 100, 
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divinity^ <^ to visit the different classes as often as he could wltk oon- 
veEuence."^ The college bell might go to Glastonbury if the oost ©f 
conveyance were i)aid.^ 

Section iv. — President Ezra Stiles (1777-1795). 

THE NEW president. 

The first thing to be done Avas to get a new president and reorganize 
the college. At this time Connecticut had 22 regiments in the field 
out of a population of barely 200,000. Tutor Dwight resigned at this 
very moment to become a chaplain of one of these; the studeuts^ were 
scattered over the State, and the people^ alienated by Presideai Cli^s 
decided policy, had never become reconciled. On May 27, 1777, the 
vote was passed " that the Senior class be dismissed on the 20th of 
July, without any public examinaticm or exhibition^'' and thenceforth 
eommencements were private till 1781.^ 

In these straits the corporation wisely chose Bot. Ezr^ Stiles as 
president in September, 1777. He had been bom in New HavOT, 
Conn.» in 1727, and was graduated fi:om Yale in 1746. In 1749 he was 
made tutor and held the office till 1755, pronouncing a Latin oration 
when Franklin visited the college in the latter year. In 1752 he deliv- 
ered an oration at the semicentennial of the college* In 1749 he was 
licensed to preach, and four years later he wq^^ admitted to the bar.' 
At the expiration of his tutorship he was caUed to the church in New- 
port, E. L, where he preached till his congregation was broke& up by 
the war.* 

In 1759 he corresponded with Prof. Winthrop about a oomel, and he 
took observations of the transit of Venus in 1769. Beginningin 177S he 
carried on acorrespondence in Hebrew with Hagim Isaac Carigal, rabbi of 
the synagogue at NewiM)rt.^ When his church in Newport was broken 
up he preached at Portsmouth, N. H.^ and was there when the caU t^ the 
presidency reached him. He eame in March, 177S, to K'ew Haven to 
confer with the corporation, and found all in his favor.® But he 
objected to the imposition of creeds and would not accept the office till the 
corporation repealed their act of 1753^^ requiring religious tests,^ and also 
promised to have permanent professors as soon as possible. Then oix 
March 19 he resigned his pastorship in Newport, accepted the presidency" 
the next day, and when the year for which he had been engaged in Ports^— 

» Yale Book, i, 101. 

*Scriltoer, xi, 770 et seq. 

^Yale Boek^ i, 102 «! aeq.'y J. L. KingjBley, 27, 28.. 

*J. L. Kingsley, 28; Scribiier, xi,. 770 H seq. 

* J. L. Kingsley, 28. 
^ J. L. Kingaloy, 21. 

* Except an assent to the Saybroek platfoFm. Dexter, Y. U., 46. 
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mouth was ended Jane^ he went to New Haven.^ He was not an eccle- 
siastical partisan, but a moderate Calyinist with catholic sympathies. 
His zeal for civil and religious liberty was great, and he was active in 
trying to abolish the slave trade. In politics he was an ardent patriot,* 
while as an antiquarian and orientalist he was especially famous. His 
curiosity was eager and credulous, as maybe seen by those who take 
the trouble to read that quaint production of his, the " History of Three 
of the Judges of Charles I." He has been called the best scholar of his 
time in New England, and it is said that before the Eevolution he would 
have been elected president of Harvard, if he had only been a grad- 
uate of that institution.^ He wrote to the head of the Jesuits' college 
in Mexico concerning discoveries of Catholic missions in the North- 
west j to the Greek bishop in Syria, asking for an account of Gentiles 
beyond the Caspian, "with reference to the remains of the ten tribes,'^ 
and to Sir William Jones, suggesting search for early copies of the 
Pentateuch among the Black Jews in India.^ At his death he left be- 
hind him a mass of valuable manuscripts, now in the college library. 
They consist of 5 volumes of an Itinerary, 15 volumes of a diary kept 
for forty years, a volume of Ecclesiastical Statistics for New England^ 
6 volumes of thermometric observations, several volumes of transcripts 
concerning New England history, a volume of oriental writings, a vol- 
ume of statistics obtained from thirty years' experience in raising silk- 
worm^, and a great amount of correspondence from various celebrated 
men.* 
Of this man, with such varied tastes. Chancellor Kent said: 

President Stiles's zeal for civil and religious liberty was kindled at the altar of the 
English and New England Poritans, and it was animating and vivid. A more con- 
sistent and deToted friend to the Revolution and indejKjndence of the country never 
existed. He had anticipated it as early as the year 1760, and 'his whole soul was 
enlisted in favor of every measure which led on gradually to the formation and es- 
tablishment of the American Union. The frequent appeals which he was accustomed 
to make to the heads and hearts of his pupils concerning the slippery paths of youth, 
tl^e grave duties of life, the responsibilities of men, and the perils, hoi>e8, and honors 
Mid destiny of our country, will never he forgotten by those who heard them, and 
espeeiaUy when he came to touch, as he often did, with a master's hand and proph- 
et's fire, on the bright vision of the future prosperity and splendor of the United 
^tes. Take him for all in all, this extraordinary man was undoubtedly one of the 
Purest and most gifted men of his age. In addition to his other eminent attain- 
^i^ts, he was clothed with humility, with tenderness of heart, with disinterested 
^■liclness, and with the most artless simplicity. He was distinguished for the dig- 
*^^ of his deportment, the politeness of his address, and the urbanity of his man- 
^^e. Though he was uncompromising in his belief and vindication of the great 

^ ^aie Book, i, 102. Fifteen years in Chapel (Porter). 
. ^ <!oUege Book, p. 78 et aeq, 

^ Scribner, xi, 770 et aeq. Harvard and Stanford are the only prominent American 
^^titutions for higher learning which have not had Yale men as presidents. 
^ Scribner, xi, 773. 
^ Y«ie Literory Magaxine, 26, S44. (F. B. Dexter.) 
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fnndamental doctrines of the Protectant faith, he was, nevertheless, of the most 
charitable and catholic temper^ resulting equally from the benevolence of his dispo- 
sition and the spirit of the Gospel.* 

As tx) his personal appearance his biographer says: 

He was a man of low and small Htature, of a very delicate structure, and a well-pro- 
portioned form. His eyes were of a dark-gray color, and in the moment of contem- 
plation singularly penetrating. His voice was clear and energetic ; his countenance, 
especiaUy in conversation, was expressive of mildness and benignity; but, if occa- 
sion required, it became the index of majesty and emotion.^ 

Having obtained this 'Hruly academic man," whose reputation as a 
scholar gave the college "dignity abroad,"^ the next thing was his in- 
auguration as president, which occurred in the college chapel on July 8, 
1778. He was also made professor of ecclesiastical history.* There were 
then 132 undergraduates, of whom 15 were absent, but all the rest reas- 
sembled from the towns where they had been scattered.* It was a grand 
occasion ; "the Undergraduates, Bachelors of Art, the Beadle, and But- 
ler carrying the College Charter, Kecords, Key and Seal, the Senior Pre- 
siding Fellow, one of the Hon. Council and the President Elect, the 
Eeverend Corporation, the Professors of Divinity and Katural Philoso- 
phy, the Tutors, the Eeverend Ministers, Masters of Arts, Respectable 
Gentlemen," all marched in procession. The exercises passed off in 
due form, President Stiles delivering an oration — ^in Latin, of course — 
" upon the cyclopedia, or general system of universal literature,'^ and 
afterwards there was a dinner in the college hall.® 

One feature is worthy of note, the oath, administered by Col. Jabez 
Hamlin, was the new one adopted by Connecticut, which declared it 
sovereign. It ran as follows : 

You, Ezra Stiles, do swear, by the name of the ever-living God, that yon will \n 
true and faithful to the State of Connecticut, as a free and independent State, an( 
in all things do your duty, as a good and faithful subject of the said State, in sup- 
porting the rights, liberties, and privileges of the same.^ 

Soon after the inauguration came the presentation day, so called be— 
cause the graduating class was then presented to the president by the 
senior tutor. At this time thirty were presented, " a beautiful sight,^ 
writes the president in his diary. " The Diploma Uxaminatoriuniy with 
the return and minutes inscribed upon it, was delivered to the presi- 
dent, who gave it to the vice bedellus, directing him to read it. He 
read it and returned it to the president, to be deposited among the col- 
lege archives in perpetuam rei memoriam. The senior thereupon made 
a very eloquent Latin speech and presented the candidates for the 
honors of the college. This presentation the president in aLatin speech- 

* J. L. Kingsley, pp. 28, et seq. ; Kingsley's " Life of Stiles,'* in Sparks' American 
Biography, vol. xvi. From Kent's ^ B K Oration, 1831. 
« Yale Book, i, 274. (From Holmes's Stiles.) 

'College Book, 78. « Barbour's Connecticut, 178. 

'*J. L. Kingsley, 21. ^ Woolsey's Historioal Discourse, 117. 

•Harper's, 17, 11. 
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accepted and addressed the gentlemen examiners and the candidates 

and gave the latter liberty to return home till commencement. At 

about 3 p. m. the afternoon exercises were appointed to begin. At 

3 :30 the bell tolled and the assembly of ladies and gentlemen convened in 

the chapel. The president introduced the exercises in a Latin speech 

and then delivered the Diploma Examinaiorium to the vice bedellus, 

who, standing on the pulpit stairs, read it publicly. Then succeeded a 

cliosophic oration^ in Latin by Sir Meigs (this was Josiah Meigs, later 

professor of mathematics), poetical composition in English by Sir 

Barlow''* (Joel Barlow, later United States minister to France), and 

other performances by Oliver Wolcott, who became Secretary of the 

United States Treasury j Koah Webster, of dictionary fame; Ashur 

Miller and Jephaniah Swift, whom Connecticut placed as judges in her 

highest court; Koah Smith, who held the same position in Vermont, 

and Uriah Tracy, United States Senator.^ Verily President Stiles had 

a distinguished class with which to begin his i)residency. 

In November, 1777, a salary of £1G0 was voted President Stiles — 

One-fourth in wheat, one-fourth in com, one- fourth in pork, and one-fourth in 

beef, or an equivalent in money, together with the use of the president's house and 

^ot, which are to be kept in good repair by the corporation, and of 10 iicres of land 

itt Yorkshire quarter with the usual perquisites. The corporation will also be at 

tile expense of removing * his family to New Haven, and, providing the above eu- 

coviragement prove insufficient, they mean in all future time to act a generous part 

^ards him and will endeavor that he be supported, according to their ability^ 

a manner suitable to the dignity of his station.^ 

YALE IN THE REVOLUTION. 

Many of Yale's sons went into the Revolution and did valiantly, and 
^Ome merit especial mention. Among tliem were Maj. Gen. David 
^^ooster, of the class of 1738, who was mortally wounded while rally- 
^g his troops during the Tryon raid of 1777; Col. Hitchcock, of the 
class of 1761, whose brigade at Princeton was entitled to a great 
Share of the glory of that victory; Col. John Brown, of the class 
of 1771, killed in action in 1780; Lieut. Col. Isaac Sherman, of the 
class of 1770, commanded a battalion at the storming of Stony Point in 
1779; Eoger Welles, of the class of 1775, was a captain in the York- 
town campaign of 1781; Brigade-Major Mark Hopkins, of the class of 
1758, died in camp at White Plains, in 177G; Capt. David Bushnell, of 
the class of 1775, invented the first torpedo; Oliver Wolcott signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Gen. James Wadsworth, of the class of 
1748; Gold Selleck Silliman, Philip Burr Bradley, John Chester, Fisher 

* Wm. Sam. Johnson deliv-ered this oration in 1744. 
^Woolsey, Historical Discourse; p. 121. 
» Four Years at Yale, pp. 480-499. 

'< The General Assembly appropriated £242 10.6 for this purpose. (Baldwin^s His- 
tory of Yale CoUege. 
»Yale Book, i, 104. 
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Gay^ and Col. Samuol Wyllys served with credit in the Coimectiicat 
forces/ while in the Massachasetts troops were GoL John Pattersan 
and Timothy Dani^son. The war effected great changes in the college 
life and manners and broke up many old customs, ftofok their disuse 
during the scattering of the students and also from the growth of a 
democratic spirit.^ 

On July 5, 1779, the British under Gen. Tryon landed near West 
Haven and marched uix>n the city. The town was thrown into a fer- 
ment at the news and maiiy volunteers went out to resist the approach 
of the enemy. Ainong these was good President Daggett^ who was 
taken prisoner by them while loading and firing upon the invaders. 
He begged for quarter, but they threatened to kill him. His life was 
saved, however, by William Chandler, a tory, who had formerly beai 
among his pupils.* They asked him " What did you fire upon us forP 
He replied, "because it is the exercise of war." And when they asked 
him if he would take up arms, if released, he answered with dauntless 
courage, "I rather believe I shall, if I have an opportunity." They 
robbed him, pricked him with their bayonets, bruised him with the ^ 
barrels of their guns, and, swearing at him, made him march before 
them into New Haven. When he arrived there^ he said afterwards: 

I obtai ned leave from au officer to be carried into the Widow Lyman's and laid- 
upon a bed, where I lay the rest of the day and the succeeding night in snch 
and excruciating pain as I never felt before.'* 

Ho never recovered from this cruel and barbarous treatment, 
died from it a year later, on November 25, 1780. The next Mar 
President Stiles enters in his diary: "Occupied with taking inventory 
of Prof. Daggett's estate, £416 silver money, of which about £100 i^ 
negroes.^ 

The British mercifully spared the college buildings in their pillagin^^ 
but carried off President Clap's papers, which were never recovered- — 

Ou January 29, 1779, President Stiles put a notice in the newspapcKTi^ 
that— 

The students of Yale CoUege are hereby notified that the present winter vftcatioii 
is extended a fortnight from the 4th of next month. As this is occasioned by tie j 
difflcnlty which the steward finds in procnring flour or breads it is earnestly le- ] 
quested of the parents that they wonld assist in furnishing the necessary smppliei J 

This gives us an idea of some of the diflSculties of the college daring 
that trying i)eriod. Over a year later another notice throws light on 
the situation. On November 2, 1780, *^ the steward of Yale C3ollege 

1 '' Yalo and Her Honor Eoll in the American Kevolulion^'' H. P. Jekaatoii. Yalt 
Book^ II, 198, H. P. Johnston. 
* Harpers, xvii, 11 et scq, 
3 D wight's History of Connecticut, 390. 
*Barbour*s Historical Collections, 174, 175. 
& Yale Literary Magazine, 26, 244 (F. B. Dexter). 
6 Yale Book, i, 106. 
^BarbouT*a Historical CoUections, 179. 
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WMits to parehaae a qoaaitity of butter and elieesoi for wkicb be wiU 
pay tbe beict kind of roek salt, molasses, eoutioental or State's moiiey, 
N (h: part in bard money.'' ^ 

When Prof. Strong left in 1781 the president found himself without 
any assistants but the tutors, and well was it for the college that lie 
was so versatile. In 1780 he writes: 

The bonness of tbe jiTofeaaoT of dlTinity devolTetiapon me, and, besides my btsioiy 
loctttre, I weekly giro a pablle dissertation on astronomic^il subjects, beside my piri> 
▼ate or chamber leetnie ea theology erery Saturday afternoon ; and, besides these, I 
attend everyday the recitations of the senior and junior classes in philosophy.^ 

At his accession to office he records the curriculum. It is as follows ; 

Freshmen: Virgilius, Ciceronis Orationes, Graec. Test., Ward's Arithmetic. 

Sophomoxe: Graocum Testament, Horatiua, Lowth's English Grammar, Watts*s 
Logic, Guthrie's Geography, Hammond's Algebra, Holmes's Ehotoric, Ward's Geom- 
«li7, YinceiLVs Catacbiaoa (Saturday), Wardi's Mathematics. 

Junior : Ward's Trigonometry, Atkinson and Watts's Trigonometry ; Graec. Test., 
Cicero do Oratore, Martin's Philosophic Grammar and Philosophy (3 vols.)r Vincent 
(Saturday). 

Senior: Lodfce ''Haman Understanding,'' WoHaston ''Religion of Katore Deline- 
ilBdl^'^ aad for Satorday WonebiFos Amesii Medulla, Graee. Teat, (at £drvrards on 
thftWill, somatimie diaeo&tiftued), Pres. Clap's li^thies.- 

Tbii» we see that tbe college wss growing and steadily raising its 
eorriciilnm, so as to keep abreast of tbo times. 

In 1781 oecorred again a pmbiie eommeneement, as tbe claims of war 
^vrere breaking awaj. At tbat occasion President Btlles delirered a 
^Biebrew oration on Oriental Kleratare in tiie morniBg and a La^n 
O9s^0B in tbe allerxM>on. 

Prom 1782 to 1702 be lectured in tbe cbajiel on natural pbilosopby 
'bo fill tbe vacancy in tbat cbair.' 

A HVSW FBOFESSOK. 

In 1781 Xtey. Abrabam Baldwin was made professor of divinity* and 
SOL bis declination I^v. Samuel Wales was chosen and installed Juno 
12, 1782.^ He was an " attractive and fervent preacber, tborougb and 
sound tbeologically, fervently pious, and bad a singular power of elo- 
goence."^ He bad been a tutor, and after 1770 tbe pastor at Milford. 
la 1783 be was '^ attacked by a nervous disorder, from wbicb be never 
again was e»tirely free'^^ and "wbicb gradually became an incurable 
q;alepsy and produced occasional insanity-" * Tbis finally caused bis re- 
tirement in 1793.^ Pre^dent Porter says of bira : " Profs* Daggett and 
Wales were botb of them able and discriminating theologians of tbe 
type of their day, aud were soundly Galvinistie^ of tbe school of Ed- 

1 Barbour's Historical Collections, 179. ^ J. L. Kingsley, 19. 

« Yale Book, ii, 498 ( Woolsey). ^ New England^, 16, 438 ct seq. 

3 Yale Book, i, 106. <^DeKtWy Y. U^ 4X 
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wards." ^ At bis retirement Dr. Joseph Lathrop was chosiea his snc- 
cessor, but declined. About this time Silas Beane suggested that there 
should be a professor of French at Yale. In a letter to Stiles he said: 

I therefore take the liberty to propose, should it be agreeable to you and the rev- 
erend corporation to patronize the desigp, soliciting assistance from some of my 
noble and opulent friends in France to establish a professorship of the French language 
in your college, and to make a coUection of the writings of their most celebrated 
authors for your library. I have repeatedly mentioned the proposal, in general, to 
many of them in Paris, and have no doubt it may be carried into execution.' 

Stiles approved of it^ but, for some reason, the plan was not sao- 
cessful. 

YAIiE BROUaHT AGAIN INTO HARMONY WITH CONNECTICUT. 

President Stiles's chief title to honor in connection with Tale is that 
he "brought back the College to its historic place, in harmony with 
the legislature and all classes of people in the State." ^ 

After ho had restored good discipline to the college, he went to work 
to remove the prejudices against it, which had existed since the times 
of President Clap. The abolition of the test laws softened the dislike 
of some; but there were many complaints against the government of 
the college, being solely in the hands of ministers.^ Stiles's electioiL^ 
to the presidency is saidTto have been made by the urgency of men^ 
prominent in the State, who believed that he could reconcile the col- 
lege to the State, and thus the institution could again receive aid. r 

In July, 1777, and again in January, 1778, a committee of the gen- 
eral assembly met the corporation to try to obtain the election, of lay — 
men into that board in return for a grant for professorships, books, 
apparatus. Dr. Stiles, before taking his office, made a plan for th< 
extension of the college into a university by public grants, creatii 
chairs of law, oratory, etc., and visited Governor Trumbull, in. Noveift- 
ber, 1777, to get his views, which he found were " not the Charter tc^ 
be changed; but four Civilians to be chosen into the next vacancies in 
the Corporation of Tale College. Nothing short will give radical Heal- 
ing and Satisfaction."* 

For years neither side would yield 5 the corporation refused to admit 
laymen and the legislature refused all petitions for aid, and said 
*'the college was undeserving of public assistance."^ Through this 
suspicion it came about that the income, though managed with ex- 
emplary prudence, was altogether too limited to permit the expecta- 

* Fifteen years in Yale College chapel, J. L. Kingsley, 19. 

8 Yale Book, i, 107. 

3 CoUege Book, 78. 

-» Yale Book, I, 106. 

B Ecclesiastical Constitution of Yale CoUege, p. 422. 

« Yale Book, i, 108. 
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tions of the public to be realized, and this spirit of alienation regu- 
larly prevented the success of every attempt to increase the ftinds.^ 

In an election sermon by President Stiles, delivered in 1783, we find 
the college " recommended to the smiles of government. May we not 
humbly ask of the public that they would bo pleased to build us an- 
other house or the necessary edifices for the reception and accommo- 
dation of the youth; but about one third of* the students being pro- 
vided for in the present college edifice.'' He goes on to ask for " an 
enlargement of the public library, a complete apparatus for experi- 
mental philosophy, premiums for stimulating genius in every branch 
of literature, endowments of professorships, particularly those of phi- 
losophy, law, and medicine,'' in which last the university idea comes 
forth again. He thanks the State for former aid, and proceeds : 

Some nnliappy differences of sentiment (together with the war) have interrupted 
the stream of public munificence. But is there no balm in Gilead to heal the wound ; 
is there no way to accommodate and adjust matters, so as to conciliate the friendship 
of the State towards its university t 

This question he answers with another, indicating the course event- 
tally followed : 

Should this State be pleased to endow two or three professorships and appoint a 
"Oard of civilians to elect the professors^ in concurrence with the present corpora- 
tion, and see that the moneys granted by the State wore applied to the use to which 
*lx«y were appropriated by the general assembly — might not this give satisfaction f* 

In 1784 the opponents of Tale petitioned the legislature that the 
®t;ate would establish a rival college, or alter Yale's charter 5 but this 
attack was warded ofF.^ 

INow came to President Stiles's aid ^' James Hillhouse, treasurer of the 
^^llege, to whom the institution is at least as much indebted for its 
"prosperity as to any other benefactor whatever, and who is the author 
^f several other plans and efforts which have not a little promoted its 
best interests." He planned the addition of laymen to the corporation, 
to reconcile opponents, and because "the wisdom of such men could not 
fail of being eminently conducive to the welfare of this college.''* In- 
fluential men were induced by Stiles to lend aid, and, in October, 1791, 
a committee was appointed by the legislature to confer with the corpo- 
ration of the college.^ 

A few days before their report, in May 1792,' President Stiles con- 
ferred with them in Hartford and returned discouraged, thinking they 

» D wight's Travels, i, 172. Remarks on the Present Situation of Yale College, 
1817 (J. L. Kingsley). 

2 Election Sermon, 93-94. 

» Yale Book, i, 109. 

< Dwight's Travels, i, 172. 

^ Previous to 1792 the coUege funds yearly was £800 from tuition, and about the 
same from productive funds. Hist, of N. £., 506. 
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\yould deiuaud thiit tbe luyiueu sliould b^ a intiyoiity of tbo corporation 
if any aid were given. But suddealy the clouds lifted aud an act was 
l)assed, of which President Stiles writes with rejoicing : 

A liable ocuKlosceoaiun, beyond all oxpectationt Esj^eduallf tbfii tke ^i-HliaM 
ac<iulesct) in boiug u iiiiiiority iu the corporation.^ 

The committee had made an unexpeetedly &iYorable report. They 
stated that they — 

Found tho corporation disposed to commnnicato, witliont reserve, every <?ircnm- 
stftnre respecting tho care and management of the in«titation under tiiteir govem- 
nieut. The litemry oxcrdses of tho respective claasefi have of It&te yean xmderg«oe 
considerable oJLteratic^uy, so us tho better to ivccoiuiuodate the education of the under- 
graduates to tho present state of literature. Wo further iind that tho treasury is in 
a much better condition than wo apprehended. In justice to the corporation we 
arc bound to observe that tlieir finances have been managed with great dexterity, 
prudence, and eoonoauy.- 

Thc rt*port stated the need of a new building,^ an enlargement of the 
library,^ provision for a i)rofessor of mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy, and increase in the tutors' salaries.* The act passed after this re- 
port gave to Yale the arreardges of certain State taxes, dne in paper 
currency, on condition that the governor, lieutenant-governor, and the 
six oldest assistants should l^ addod to the corporation. Tbo clerical 
part of it, however, had left to itself the riglit of filling its own yacan- 
cies.^ This agreement, the corj)oration accei)ted unanimously, after 
a discussion of two da^'s and consultation with many of its friends.' 
Tliis was more of a surrender than it seemis at first sight; for it was pos- 
sible that all of these eight laymen might be "indifferentists'^ in mat- 
ters of religion and, if all of them were present, they might ontnnin- 
bor the clerical members, nnless the latter were eqnaUy regular in 
attendance, which thing has generally happened.® !N"one but good 
results have come fit)m this addition of laymen. 

In September, 1792, the new board, nineteen in number, first met* 
and soon began to reap tho fruits of this grant. The original act left 
50 per cent of the amount at the disi)osal of the legislature; but in 1796, 
President Dwight petitioned for this also and it was relinquished, for » 
payment of over $13,(H)0 by the college. The total amount frt>m these 
grants has beeii estimated at ?40,629.S0, of which jmrt was appropri- 
ated for new buildings aud the rest put into deferred United States 



I Ecclesiastical Constitution of Yale CoUage, 4^. 
- Yale liottk, 1, 109. J. L. Xingsley, 20. 
3T0 cost £2,500. 

* For which they recommended £500. (Yale Book, i, lOSi, 4fiB.) 
*Ono lunidrcd pounds were recommended for this. 
eDwight*3 Travels, i, 172. 

'Ecclesiastical Constitution of Yale College, 423. 

* EociesiMtieal Oanatitntion ef Yaie College^ 424 oad4At. 
'Hist. ofN.E., 506. 
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l;ocky not available till 1800.^ President Dwigkt thus sums up the 
dfiults of President Stiles' successful labors: 

lu consequence of this leglalatiyo benefaction^ the tmstees purchased the ^hole 
out of the square on the northwest side of the green and erected on it three new 
sademical buildings ^ and a house for the president; made handsome addition to 
le library ; procured complete philosophical and chemical apparatus ; and estab- 
«hed three now professorships.' 

UNION HALL — SOUTH COLLEGE. 

There was urgent need for a new building. That wondrous archi- 
icctural triumph, " Yale College,'* with its sky-blue walls was partly 
lemolished in 1776, as it was much out of repair. The hall and kitchen 
Bfct the south end of the structure were left till 1782, and then they were 
riso torn down. * 

In that year a new dining hall to fill the need was voted by the cor- 
pomtion, at their June meeting, and £400 • were appropriated for it. 
The original dimensions were 00 by 30 feet and it was placed in the 
war of the other buildings, where it stood until the summer of 1888, 
when, after being partly destroyed by a fire, it was torn down. On 
December 11, 1782, it was opened, the foundation stone having been 
laid in the October before, and at that time 105 of the students ate 
there in oommonfiL In the northwest part of the cellar were the ovens 
£ar preparing food ; in the hall above, seated by classes, the students ate 
Under the tutors' vigilan t eyes. Till 1815, they had cider for dinner, each 
drinking in turn fit>m the pitcher. The poor students served as waiters, 
9iid many are the stories told of the uproarious conduct of the students 
^hen the food did not suit them. It is said that in one single term 
^ tumblers and 30 coffee pots were carried off. In 1803 the building 
^as enlarged and, when a new hall was built for commons in 1820, the 
Sd hall was turned over to the scientists for a laboratory. Thirty feet 
^ere later added for a lecture room, where Silliman for many years 
^d the students intent with his novel experiments. It is said that 
K^uny ladies eame to these lectures,* Latterly, as new buildings 
•'ere built, the old laboratory remained unused, except for storing fur- 
Uture, and was a blot on the campus till the removal. 

This building, however, did not supply the need of a dormitory, and all 
*^ho eould not find rooms in Connecticut Hall had to board in the town, 
this was not viewed as desirable, and, when the legislature made its 
Serous grant, the oorx>oration at once turned its attention to this 

cieedL Up to this time, with the expenditures and receipts barely 

"^ , — ^ 

» J. L, Kingsley, 38. 

^ South, Lycenm, and North Middle. 

'Chemistry in 1800, Law in 1804 Languages and Bcoleeiastical Hiatory, 1805. 
)wight*8 Travels, i, 173. 

-•D wight's Travels, i, 170. 

6 It finally cost £558 12«. 6^. (Yale Book, i, 106). Yale Book, I, 453, A, W. Wright. 
« Yale Book, i, 453, TkiB ww on^ oi the first, if not ihft y^-j ^tAl\») «ixv«i^v\x!ifcTsX»\sL 
tdveTaitx extemion. (Four yeara at Yale, 238-247. J . 1*. K\3i^a\^^ , ^1 ."i 
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balancing, both about £1,000, nothing conld be done. First they v 
it should be north of the existing buildings, and then, changing 1 
minds, that it should be to the south. The corner stone was 
April 15, 1793, and it was finished July 7, 1794. <'In commemors 
of the union of civilians with the old board of officers, it. was a 
^Union Hall.'"* This name it has long since exchanged for "& 
College,'' and generations of students have found shelter within it. 
long retained its popularity, both from its position looking on Ch 
street and the Fence Corner, and because it was one of the 
buildings in which open fires were allowed. The new recitation bi 
ing overshadows and darkens it, and its removal is now (1893) dec: 
to make room for the Vanderbilt Dormitory. But in its day it has i 
grand service, and has well answered its purpose. It is interestin 
note that the legislative committee, recommending its erection in 1 
said rooming out of college "has a tendency to introduce an unste 
disorderly spirit, takes off the attention of the student from the pr 
objects of his pursuit, and leads him to form unprofitable, idle, 
vicious connections."^ 

GROWTH OF PHLLOSOPHIOAL DEPARTMENT. 

In 1792, Josiah Meigs (Yale College, 1778) was made professc 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and entered on his office No^ 
ber 20, though not formally inducted till the 4th of the next mc 
Then the president gave him the keys of the philosophical departn 
and Meigs delivered an inaugural oration in Latin. He was anni 
elected to the place till 1800, when he went to Athens, Ga., and be< 
president of the college there.^ 

A few years before this, the apparatus of this department had 
much increased through Rev. Dr. Samuel Lockwood (Yale Col 
1745), of Andover, Conn. He gave, in 1787, £100 towards a fui 
£300 for purchasing philosophical instruments.* Dr. Bichard I 
expended the sum in Loudon, and, when the cost exceeded the 
sent over, "begged that the college would accept this difference ai 
contribution."* 

Gifts also came to other departments; in May, 1781, Eev. Bid. 
Salter, of Mansfield, formerly a fellow of the corporation, gave 
acres of land, the avails of which were for a professorship of Hel 
and other Oriental languages.® This land was leased for $1,566.67, 
the gift now amounts to $3,700. In January, 1782, Dr. Daniel Latl 
of Norwich (Yale College, 1733), left in his wiU £500 for the perma 

^ Yale Book, i, 457. Jolin D. Champlin. J. L. Kingsley, 27. 

« J. L. Kingsley, 27. 

3 Yale Book, i, 109 sq. Life of Josiah Meigs, by \Vm. M. Meigs. 

* Dexter, Yale University, 43. 

'J. L. Kingsley, 44. 

'Dexter, Yale University, 4^. Bald:wm,X«AftCoU<^^ia, 
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fancly while Eev. Samuel Lockwood, d. d., at his death in 1791, left 
$1,122 for the library, in addition to his previous gifts.* For the 
library, previous to this, in 1777, Eev. Thomas Euggles, of Guilford, 
had left £10,^ and in 1787 Eev. John Erskine, of Edinburg, gave 120 
volumes. In 1783, Jacob E. Eiviera of Leicester, Mass., gave to the col- 
lege a portrait of President Stiles's learned Hebrew correspondent, 
Rabbi Hagim Isaac Carigal.^ 

In 1790 Koah Webster, the lexicographer, gave an annual premium 
for the best comi)osition, as *^an encouragement to the study of the 
English language."* 

PHI BETA KAPPA. 

In President Stiles's time was brought to Yale the first of its existing 
societies. On December 5, 1776, just after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, some students of William and Mary College, in Virginia, 
meeting at the Ax)ollo Hall of the old Ealeigh tavern at Williamsburg, 
formed the first American college fraternity. From this beginning 
tag sprung the society life of most of our colleges and the later organi- 
zations have patterned after their prototype far more closely than they 
now know or admit. The influence of the society has been the most 
potent one which went forth from the old college in tidewater Virginia. 
The founders of B K had at first no design of extending the society 
beyond their college. After a year or so a plan was considered of 
extending it through the different colleges of the State, but there was 
Do idea of founding branches in other States till a Yale man appeared, 
Mr. Elisha Parmele, who had studied for two years at Yale, and then 
went to Harvard, where he graduated in 1778. In the fall of the 
following year he went South for his health, which was failing. He 
stopped at Williamsburg, met the ^ B K men there, and became 
channed with them and their society. A grand idea was evolved. It 
Was, that, by estabUshing branches of this secret society in the different 
colleges of the country, mutual aid would be given in literature and 
tte educated men in the various sections of the country, being knit 
together by ties of friendship, would draw more closely together the 
several States of the great nation which had just been founded. So 
the men at William and Mary, calling their chapter the Alpha of 
Virginia, gave to Mr. Parmele two charters, dated December 4, 1779, 
to establish "meetings" of their fraternity at "the two IN'ew England 
Universities," Harvard and Yale. Eeturning home, he initiated four 
Tale men at his home in Goshen, Conn., on April 4, 1780, and on No- 
vember 13, 1780, established at Yale the Alpha of Connecticut, by 
initiating twelve graduates and several seniors and juniors. A year 
iatei, on September 5, 1781, the Alpha of Massachusetts was estab- 

• Dexter, Yale University, 43. ^ Baldwin's Yale College. 

« Yale Book, 1, 185^ *y ale Book, \, \\a. 
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lisbcd at Harvaid, Tho motlier chapter i)erislied in the Torktowa 
canii>aigii of 1781; but its two daughters grew and flourished. The 
meetings were held fortnightly, and in later years, wheninterest waned^ 
monthly at G:30 p. M,, in Avinter. At them were delivered orations j 
debates and at times convivial meetings were held^ at which "the 
juice of Bacchus'' flowed. The initiation supper was held annually, 
till 1835, when it cost $150, and the faculty abolished it as being too 
expensive. \ 

In September, 1787, began the long series of <P B K orations and i)oema 
at commencement, whicli were formerly so i)rominent a feature of that 
occasion. They were delivered by such men as Edward Everett. Many 
of these orations and poems were printed, and from 1835 to 1871 there 
was no break in the celebration. In 1808, the chapter issued its first 
catalogue, and its last, in 1852, contained the names of 1,700 members. 
Great jealousy of the society was manifested by outsiders at the first, 
and they "feloniously took, stole, and carried away the society's trunk 
with all its contents," December 19, 1786, and July 20, 1787. 

About 1830, owing to the anti-masonic excitement, the secrecy of the 
society was dissolved. It took in at first one-half, and after a very few 
years, one-third of the class, and gradually became a society of " high 
stand mcn,'^ taking always those who stood first in scholarship. As ^ 
new societies came in, it lost imjwrtance and finally was dissolved in^ 
1871.1 

In 1884 it was revived, and now, taking the men who receive a philo — 
sophical or higli oration at either junior or senior appointments, it sup^ 
plies a want in the college. Many a man has his exertions at his studious 
inspired and spurred on by a desire to get one of those coveted ap- - 
pointments, which only about one-seventh of the class attam, so as 
be able to bear the badge of scholarship, the B K key. The sociel 
provides for the college an excellent course of lectures during tlt^^ 
winter months. 

PItBSIDENT STILES'S LAST DAYS. 

During this presidency, in 1778, graduated Joel Barlow, poet and di- 
plomatist; Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the United States Treasury aii.d 
governor of Connecticut, and Prof. Josiah Meigs. In the class of 17TS 
were Jeremiah G. Brainerd, judge in Connecticut's supreme court, and 
Elezur Goodrich, Congressman, and later professor of law in the col- 
lege. Governor Roger Griswold was in the class of 1780. Chancellor 
James Kent, Judges Simeon Baldwin, of Connecticut, and Daniel Far- 
rand, of Vermont, and Israel Smith, governor of the last-named State, 
,were all graduates of 1781. S. T. Hosmer, chief justice of Connecti- 
cut, and Ashur Bobbins, United States Senator, graduated in 1782, and 
a year later Rev. Samuel Austin, president of Vermont University, was 

'I?onr Yoars at Yale, 224-234, Yale Book^ x, 334,. 
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in. the gradoating class with Judge David Daggett, United States Sen- 
ator and head of the law school fop many years j Eev. Abiel Hobnes, 
B. D,, the well-known historian of that day, author jof the " American 
Annals'' and biographer of President StOes; Itev. Jedediah Morse, 
whose large two-volumed geography was the aaithority for many years- 
in the United States, liev. B. S. Storrs, and John Cotton Smith, the 
last governor of Connecticut under the old colonial charter, Eay 
Greene, United States Senator from Ehode Island, was an alumnus of 
1784, and Samuel Huntington, governor of Ohio, witli his successor, 
Beturn Jonathan Meigs, who was also Postmaster-General, left Yale a 
year later* In 1786 graduated Stanley Griswold, United States Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and in 1787, Eev. Azel Backns, first president of Hamil- 
ton College; Christopher Ellery, United States Senator from Eliode 
island; Gideon Granger, Postmaster-General, and Abraham I^ott, 
judge of South Carolina's supreme court. In 1788 the class contained 
ill its numbers James Lanman, United States Senator from Connecticut ; 
Jeremiah Mason, who held the fiame position from New Hampshire, and 
tJolin Wordsworth, attorney-general of !N ew York. Seventeen hundred 
and eighty-nine was the year of graduation of John T. Peters, judge of 
tiie Connecticut supremo court, and John Stearns, M. d., a noted pbysi- 
oian in New York. The celebrated divine, Eev. Edward Dorr Griffin, 
president of Williams College, and Samuel Jones, judge of the supreme 
court of New York, were graduated in 1790. Stephen Elliott, the 
feottmist of South Carolina; Judge James Gould, a professor in the 
femous Litchfield Law School, and Gen. Peter B. Portei*, Secretary of 
^ar, were in the class of 1791. 

Ill 1792 graduated Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin; William 
^rchant, judge of Rhode Island's supremo court; Roger M. Sherman, 
and Asa Chax>man, who held the same honor in Connecticut; James C. 
Eaten, on whom the same honor was conferred in Bermuda, and Wil- 
liam Botsford, also a judge of the supreme court of Kew Brunswick. 
Truly a judicial class. Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, first president of Mid- 
dlebury College, and later president of Dickinson College, was grad- 
uated in 1793. John Elliott, United States Senator from Georgia, was 
*year later, in the class with Ezekiel Bacon, Comptroller of the United 
States Treasury, Thomas S. Williams, chief judge of the Connecticut 
supreme court, and Rev. Andrew Yates, professor of logic and ethics 
i *t Union College. 

In 1795 the last class of the administration of President Stiles 
gtadnated Rev. Jeremiah Bay, who was later to be himself president 
of the college, and Mathew B. Talmadge, United States district judge 
fer Kew York. During the whole of this period one is strick with the 
number of eminent names among Yale's alumni. Proficiency in math- 
ematics was the recognized test of scholarship. ^ 



1 Autobiography of Lyman Beecher, i. Harpers, 30, 700. 
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Toward the end of President Stiles's term of office^ skepticism anc 
infidelity were very prevalent, and many of tlie students were infectec 
with the doctrines of Voltaire, Rousseau, and D'Alembert. It hai 
even beon stated that but one student was a Christian when Presidem 
Dwight assumed his office, though that is doubtless an exaggeration 
The morals of the students were said to have become worse thai 
formerly. 

On May 12, 1795, after a short illness of four days, President Stilet 
died of a malignant fever.^ In the word^s of Yale's latest historian — 

He had devoted his matured powers^ unremittingly, for seventeen years in a diffi 
cult time, to the service of the coUege, and had seen it advance Bteadily in solic 
usefulness and popular reputation. Though genuinely simple in his private char 
acter, he was punctilious about the details of official dignity and fostered, in th< 
true antiquarian spirit, all the traditional orders and ceremonies of the place.' 

He must always be accorded an honored place among Yale's presi 
dents, for the valuable aid he obtained from the State. 

Section Y. — President Timothy Dwight (1795-1817). 

There was no hesitation as to President Stiles's successor. In June 
1796, Timothy Dwight was chosen to the vacant place 5 he accepted ii 
August, and was inducted into office September 8, the day before com 
mencement. He was born at Northampton, Mass., in May, 1752, aw 
graduated at Yale* in 1769. He was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards 
Before he was twenty he had written much of the " Conquest of Canaan,^ 
a now forgotten epic in eleven books. In 1771 he was made tutor 
which place he held for six years.^ In 1772, at the taking of his master' 
degree, he published a dissertation on the ^'History, Eloquence, an* 
Poetry of the Bible." While a tutor, he advanced the interest in tb 
study of English, and gave lectures on style and composition. H 
studied theology and, at the resignation of President Daggett, be wa 
so popular among the students, that they signed a petition to the Co: 
poration, begging to have him, though not yet 20 years old, made Pres 
dent, and this was stopped from going before the Corporation only b 
his own interference.^ 

In 1777 he became a Chaplain in the Revolutionary army. In 17S^ 
he was chosen Pastor at Greenfield Hill, Conn., where he remaine 
till he became President of Yale College. While there, he founded B> 
academy, which he made not only preparatory to, but also parallel wit 
the College course. In the twelve years he remained there, he instructed 
over 1,000 pupils and, by receiving young ladies as students, made his 



' In 1780, a Saturday night prayer meeting was established at which^ it is said. 
President Dwight was often present. 
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school one of tlie very first in tlie country, where women were taught 
the higher branches.^ He early became noted for great aptness to learn, 
for his power of application and of retaining facts, his intense love of 
knowledge and reasoning powers of the highest order. His election 
fitly came at the close of the eighteenth century and near the opening 
of the nineteenth, with whose progress and vigor he was so much in 
sympathy. It was a favorable moment for the college. President Stiles 
had made it harmonious with the State, and the country at large was 
rapidly recovering from the i)rostration consequent upon the Eevolution 
I and the subsequent unsettled times. Still there was much room 
f for work in the college itself 5 the number of students had fallen off to 
little over 100 5 the buildings, except the new dormitory, required re- 
pairs 5 the course of instruction needed broadening 5 the income, even 
\ritli the late additions, did not equal the expenses, and tuition was 
largely depended upon 5 irreligion was rampant; and the faculty con- 
sisted only of a President, Professor, and three Tutors. 

President Dwight determined to follow President Stiles's plan of hav- 
ing permanent professors, and conceived the idea of making Yale a true 
xiational university. His own great reputation " gave an importance 
atxid character to the institution, which it had never enjoyed before."' 
H!e tried to expand the college, so that it mighl. provide suitable train- 
ingfortheleadersof theyoungKation, and succeeded well. Heawakened 
the interest of his pupils, kept harmony in the faculty, and with the 
aid of his Professors made Yale a national institution, with students 
from nearly every State.^ He paid much attention to the government 
of the College, and was extremely successful, relying much on his per- 
sonal influence. It is stated that "no one ever understood young men 
better." Under him the system of pecuniary fines was abolished and 
the "Freshman Laws" done away with in 1804. Under him arose the 
^^prit de corps^ that "YaJe spirit," which has so bound together the grad- 
uates to their Alma Mater and to each other and, in the athletic field, has 
es| 80 oft^n snatched a victory from the very jaws of defeat. He was hopeful 
^ disposition, an ardent lover of his country ^ and especially of 'New 
England, and an abhorrer of slavery. His conversational ability was 
remarkable, his manner always that of a gentleman, "his bearing 
Dif ^Bd person of a noble mien, his form erect and full of dignity, his face 
^Gaming with intelligence and virtue, and his whole appearance im- 
pressive and imposing." He was "never at a loss what to say and 
seemed to say everything in the best manner. " ^ "As a man, as a citizen, 
^ 8fi a scholar, as a theologian, as a benefactor of his own and succeeding 

^ Am. Journal of Ed., v, 567. (Denison Olmsted.) CoUege Book, 79, 
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generations, he is to be ranked among the foremost meu of the country 
in which he lived.'' ^ Professor Dexter calls him — 

A man of grandly impressive personality^ most stimulating as an iustructor and 
movingly eloqneut as a preacher. Dr. Dwiglit'a direct influenco upon the stndent-s 
was mucli more powerful than that exerted by any of his predecessors. It was not the 
intention when ho was chosen President to commit to him also the College pastorate, 
in fact as an ardent oxponetnt of the theology of his grandfather, Jonathan Edwards, 
he wiis not qnite in harmony with tho prevailing >iows among the fellows, who had 
elected him; but delays occurred, in HUing the Professorship of Divinity and, mean- 
while, ho preached aiid tho vast influence for good, which thos ojieued bofore him, 
began to bo exercised and appreciated. Popular infidelity was met and vanquished ; 
tho feeble life of tho College Church was revived and built np, and the result was 
that, after having officiated temporarily till 1805,^ he was then formally invited to 
the chair of divinity, which he held with the IProsidency till his death. ^ 

He also acted as Professor of English Literature and Oratory, and as 
Professor of Philosophy.* Thus, as Spi ague says, "he continued through 
his whole presidential life to discharge the appropriate duties of four dis- 
tinct offices, each of which might have furnished ample employment for 
an individual." * He furthermore taught theology to a ^ass of resident 
graduates, among whom were men as distinguished as Moses Stuart^ 
Lyman Beecher, and I^. W. Taylor.^ His personal religious effortai 
among the students were many and successful 5 he '* boldly and fear- 
lessly invited the students to state their doubts to him andtriumphantl^c^ 
routed the common infidel arguments." ^ He went to the students.^ 
prayer meeting to strengthen them in their regions life.® His sermona 
delivered in the College pulpit form his chief literary work, and hav" 
enjoyed great i)opularity and influence. President P<Hrter says of hiiiM 
as a teacher: 

Dr. Dwight's sermons are remarkable for their freedom from scholastie terminolo^- 
and their successful use of an nntheological diction. He welcomed and used tl^ 
best commentaries which the times could furnish. Ho had a poef s sensibiliti^ 
and was master of an imposing eloquence. His theology was immensely populu^ ~ 
Tho services of Dr. Dwight, in combating the infidelity of his times, have bec^= 
generally recognized. The equally if not more important services which ho re:^ 
dcrcd, in introducing a more rational and Scriptural theology, have not so often -be^^ 
aeknowledged. The theology which was taught and defended here was not taag^B 
as a scholastic speculation, but as a living and energetic force, because it w ^ 
believed to be tlie power of God unto salvation.^ 

Under the influence of President Dwight, the number of student 
nearly doubled in four yeais; being 150 in 1796 and 217 in 1800.*^ ITj 



1 College Book, 83. 

"* September of that year, J. L. Kingsley, 80, 

' Dexter, Yale University, 48. 

<Yalo Book, I, 113. 

* College Book, 79. 

cYaloBook. I, 118 »g. 

7 College Book, 82. 

8 Yale Book, 1, 120. 

9 Fifteen years in college chapel (Noah Porter), IT. 
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1799 lie was active in founding the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

THB YALE CAMPUS. 

When President Dwight took office only the southern part of the 
college square was owned by the institution. Directly north of the 
buildings and within 100 feet of South Middle, stood the jail and court- 
house of the county. Aided by James Hillhouse* the able treasurer to 
the college^ President Dwight entered uiK)n negotiations which resulted 
in the purchase, in 1799 and 1800, of the "county lots," for $1,000 and 
the building of a new jail. At the same time other lots were^bought^ 
so that the college owned the entire front of the present campus, though. 
some of tlie lots on the other side along High street were not pur- 
chased tin some thirty years ago.^ 

^:EEKELEY hall, COUfKECTIOUT LYCEUM, AJND PRESIDENT'S HOUSE. 

The growth in buildings during the early part of President D wight's 

P^iiod was considerable. In 1797, South Middle was repaired and a 

^Virth story added, making it like South, which uniformity was thought 

^Xi.e> In 1798j the Commons Hall was enlarged^ and a yea^r later 

^ii^^ old President's house was sold and a new one was built of wood 

^^^ the lately acquired laud, near where Battell Ohai>el now is. This 

^^^s occupied by Presidents Dwight and Day, but President Woolsey 

^x^eferring to Jive in a house of his own, it was used for some years as 

^ liome for the new scientific school, and finally was torn down in I860.' 

Ou November 4ty. 1800^ it was voted, with the proceeds of the State 

Kimty to erect a new dormitory and Berkeley Hall was completed two 

<3ars later. The name given in honor of the good bishop did not last 

-long. It was soon called North College,* and^ after another was erected 

"to the north of it, it took its present name of North Middle. It was 

^xiilt exactly like the other dormitories, except that the rooms were orig» 

Xxially intended for three persons instead of two. It stands now much 

5^-s it (lid then. The rear entrances, however, of it and all the other 

buildings in the "Brick Eow" were nailed up in 1871 for some inscruta^ 

^le reason, known only to the faculty. About that time water and gas 

"^ere put in the building, which has been heated with steam since 1875** 

At the same time that it was voted to build a dormitory, the decisiou 

^as made to construct a building to be known as the Connecticut 

Lyceum, for recitations, library, and chemical laboratory, to be paid for 

also firom the State grant of 1792.* OJhe first half of the name has beeu 

» Yalo Book, i, 118, 201. (Hon. Henry White.) 

«Yale Book, i, 119. 

3 Dexter, Yale Univeraty, 5a. Yale Book, i, 463* (W. U Kingsley.) 

** J. L. Kmgsley, 33. 

• Y4U Bookt i» 4i68. (K«v. J« P. Feteca.) 
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lost, but the building still is called the Lyceum. Four years earlier, or» 
September 14, 179G, the corporation bad voted to buy land north oi 
their buildings, and build a house like the chapel;^ but, for pecuniary 
reasons, had to delay a few years. It was now completed, with Nortti 
Middle, in 1803, and stands south of it. It contained seven recitation, 
rooms, one for seniors and six for lower classes j the chemical laboratory, 
two professors' rooms, and the library, then consisting of 7,000 volumes.* 
The room at the west end of the building was called the Theological 
Chamber, and there President Dwight taught the seniors. In 1824 
the library was moved to the then new chapel and the room left vacant 
was called the Khetorical Chamber. 

From 1822 to 187G the clock and bell were in Lyceum, where the 
warning notes of the bell still arouse students from morning slum- 
bers and summon them to prayers and church.^ Looking at these build- 
ings, and those previously built, President Dwight wrote, a few years 
later, "the buildings are plain, but so arranged as to strike the mind 
with pleasure.'^* 

In September, 1803, the corporation passed a vote, to which the cam- 
pus owes much of its beauty, " that trees should be set out next spring 
on. both sides of the college buildings, in such order as shall best con- 
duce to convenience and beauty," ^ and thils Yale has her elms, and 
every " true-hearted son of St. Elihu loves the spot where the elm tree 
grows." 

aiFTS TO YALE UNDER PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 

As has been stated, in 1796 the State of Connecticut extended the 
grant of 1792. For many years nothing more came from the State j but 
in 1816 Connecticut distributed, ''for the support of literature and 
religion, certain moneys" received from the United States for outlay in 
the. war of 1812, and a part of this, amounting to $8,785.70, went to 
Yale.-* 

From Hon. Oliver Wolcott, late Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, $2,000 came in 1807, the interest of which was to go to the 
library. Isaac Beers, in 1813, left 1,900 acres of land in Holland, Vt.> 
and Noah Linsley (Yale College, 1791), of WheeUng, W. Ya., left $3,000 
in 1817, which has since been applied to the use of the library.® Tet 
with these gifts Prof. Kingsley could write in 1817 the "income from 
the permanent fund is less than $4,000." ^ Under President Dwight the 
library greatly increased. In 1804 Prof. Silliman was sent to Europ© 

1 Yale Book, i, 465. (W. L. Kingsley.) 

«D Wight's Travels, i, 173. 

3 Yale Book, i, 462. (W. L. Kingsley.) 

< Dexter, Yale University, 38. J. L. Kingsley, 38. 

* Baldwin's Yale College. 

^Remarks on the present situation of Yale College. (J. L. Kingsley.) 
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to buy apparatus, and did not return till June, 1806. The collection in 
mineralogy, at first small, was much increased iu 1807 by the purchase 
of the varied collection of 1,500 specimens which belonged to Benjamin 
Perkins, of New York. (Yale College, 1796.) In 1810, through the efforts 
of President Dwight and Prof. Silliman about one-half of the cabinet 
of Col. George Gibbs, of !N'ewport, K. I., was loaned to the college and 
put in a room in South Middle. In 1812, the rest of it was brought 
there, the collection numbering in all over 10,000 specimens.^ 

THREE NEW PKOFESSOBS — SILLIMAN, BAY, KINGSLEY. 

Prof. Meigs, who had practiced law in Bermuda and had returned 
thence in 1794 because of the ostracism he had incurred from his defense 
of American vessels seized under the British orders of 1793, was a 
Republican, and as Dwight was an intense Federalist,^ there was 
friction between them, which resulted in Meigs leaving to become 
President of the University of Georgia in 1801.^ In 1812 he became 
Surveyor-General of the United States, and later Commissioner of the 
I4nd Office. He first made public agents under him keep meteoro- 
logical tables. Previous to his leaving, in 1798, preparatory measures 
were taken for a Professorship of Chemistry and JS'atural History, and 
Ebenezer Grant Marsh (Yale College, 1795) was made Instructor in 
Hebrew on Salter's * gift. He lived only a few years, dying in 1804. 

Ill 1801, however, President Dwight inaugurated the policy of mak- 
ing successful tutors permanent professors, and, instead of taking 
celebrated men, chose young graduates,' as these latter would ren- 
der more valuable service to the institution with which the interests of 
their whole career would be from the first identified. One of the 
great secrets of his success was his rare sagacity in selecting men, and 
he chose three young men for the new professors, who remained con- 
nected with the college for half a century, and added greatly to its 
fame and worth. Jeremiah Day was only 28, Benjamin Silliman 23, 
and James L. Kingsley 27, when chosen to their offices.^ 

Jeremiah Day, later to be Dwight's successor, was the first chosen, 
in 1801, to be Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy j but, 
through ill health, did not begin his work till two years later. Bom 
at Washington, Conn., August 3, 1773, he graduated at Yale in 1795, 
and was at once selected by President Dwight to be his successor in 

' J. L. Kingsley, 33, 34. 
' J. L, Kingsley, 19. 
' Dexter, Yale University, 48 aq. 
* Yale Book, i, 115. 

'Scribner, xi, 777 aq. (H. A. Beers). Yale Book, i, 114. 

l^exter Yal^ University, 48 aq, (New Englander, Oct., 1867, Pres, Woolsey's 
•^« Address.) 
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the academy at Greeuiield Hill. From 1790-98 ho was a tutor at 
Williams College, and then at Yale till 1801.^ On his assuming his 
professorship, he found h great need of text-books, which he at once 
set himself to supply, writing a series of mathematical text-books, 
which were received well everywhere, and were long in use. The bj)©- 
cial excellence of them is said to have been that " every process of 
development and reasoning was worked out, patiently and distinctly, 
through all its successive steps." ^ 

Benjamin Sillimaii, an alumnus of 179G, was next chosen in 1802 as 
Profos^sor of Chemistry aud Xatural History, He was born at Korth 
Stratford, Conn., August 8, 1779, was Tutor at Yale for some years 
after graduation, studied law, and was just admitted to the bar, when 
called to his professorship. After two years of study with Dr. Wood- 
house, in Philadelphia, ho gave his first lectures in 1804. He then 
went to Europe, and after studying there fourteen months at Edin- 
burgh and Tendon, returned and resumed his lectures. When he took 
the office there were almost no text-books; chemistry and mineralogy 
were in their infancy; ^^no one knew the names of the college minerals, 
and tliere was hardly a retort " among the ai)paratus. Ho was a pioneer 
in science, and brought his students to a new field, in which he urged 
them on with enthusiasm and i^ersonal magnetism. His manners were 
attractive; his experiments brilliant; his oratorical powers such that 
he was generally chosen to deliver public addresses for the College* 
His reputation was national, '^ as an ardent lover of science." In 1818 
he founded the ^-xVinericau Journal of Science and Art," which he con- 
ducted for many years, leaving it finally in the hands of his son, Benja- 
min Sillimau, jr., and his son-in-law, James D. Dana. It iS still pub- 
lished, and is conducted by Profs. J. D. and E. S. Dana. Prof. Silliman 
made in Connecticut a geological survey, which is beHeved to have 
been the first in the United States; delivered frequent lectures in 
various cities; made many valuable contributiolis to science, and con- 
tinued giving instruction at Yale till 1855. His honored life ended 
at Kew Haven, November 21, 1SG4.^ In his memoiy has been erected a 
stately bronze statue at the northeast corner of College quadrangle, and 
there his image still looks down upon the scones with which he was so 
long familiar. 

James Luce Kingsley was the last of this trio of illustrious profes- 
sors. He became Mr. Marsh's successor, after his death, but with a 
much wider field. He was appointed in 1805 as Professor of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Ecclesiastical History. In 1817 the last of these 
subjects was taken from his chair, and in 1831 the Hebrew instruction 
was dropped from his duties, and, a separate professorship of Greek 

* Drake's Biog. Die. 
« Yalo Book, i, 116. 

^Lifo in two volumes, by G, P. Fisbcr. Yalo Book, i, 116. Blake*8 BLog. Die. 
CoUego Book, 80. 
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beiug established, be thenceforth confined himself to teacliing Latin 
tiU 1851, when he ceased instruction. Ho was born at Windham, 
Conn., August 28, 17785 graduated at Tale in 1799; was Tutor there 
from 1801 till he became Professor. He was also College librarian 
from 1805 to 1824. 

Prof. Thacher said, in a commomorative discourse, he had " a love 
of thorough, substantial learning, united with a habit of great accuracy 
and exactness in its acquisition, a general appetite for the nutrimentum 
sjpiritusy which eminently fitted him for an aeademic life. He was des- 
tined to accomplish as great a work, so far as the literary advancement 
of the institution is concerned, as has been accomplished by any other 
X>erson who has ever been connected with it." HLs influence was great 
to ioiprove the methods of teaching and to advance tlio standards of 
scholarship. He was an advocate of thorough work, and influenced the 
College towards its determined and persistent hostility to sliams. He 
was himself amodel scholar, and was keen in appreciating all scholarly 
effort. His " best energies were given to the elegant literature of ancient 
times,'' and, combining ^^ accuracy with a cultivated taste," he led his 
pupils through accuracy to elegance. In nearly everj^ department of 
learning he was a master, and as President Woolsey said, D wight " per- 
ceived in him those rare qualities which the College needed." ^ He 
issued editions of Latin classics, and in 1835 wrote an excellent history 
of Yale College. After being connected with Yale over fifty years, he 
died in Kew Haven August 31, 1852. 

STUDENTS IfNDEE PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 

With such instruction there could not fail to be good students. In 
1796 graduated Rev. Henry Davis, President of Hamilton and IVIiddle- 
bury Colleges, and Prof!. SiUiman. Henry Baldwin, Judge of the United 
States Supreme Court; Eev. Lyman Beecher, the illustrious divine; 
Samuel A. Foot, United States Senator and Governor of Connecticut; 
Bev. Bethel Judd^ President of St. John's College, Annapolis, Md., 
and Horatio Seymour, United States Senator from Vermont, were 
all alumni of 1797. William Bristol, United States District Judge for 
Connectieut; Jeremiah Mason and J. Woodworth, Judges in New 
York, were graduated a year later; and in 1799 Joel Doolittle, Judge of 
the Vermont Supreme Court; Dr. Eli Ives, Professor in the Medical 
School and President of the National Medical Society; Prof. Kingsley, 
and Rev. Moses Stuart, the renowned Professor of Sacred Literature at 
Andover, were in the graduating class. In 1801 Peter Hitchcock, 
Chief Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court; Thomas J. Oakley, who held 
like office in New York; Joseph Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut, 
and John Wales, United States Senator from Delaware, were gradu- 

t Thachcor'fi Commemorative Dlficoorfie, Oct., 1852. CoUego Book, 81. Blake's Biog. 
Die. Yale Book, i, 117. 
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ated. A year later the class contained Isaac C. Bates^ United States 
Senator from Massachusetts; Jessup N. Couch, Judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court; Rev. Jeremiah Evarts, of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions; Rev. David Dudley Field, a 
famous father of still more famous sons; Rev. Daniel Haskell, Presi- 
dent of Vermont University; Samuel Hubbard, Judge in the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court; William Maxwell, President of Hampden- 
Sidney College; Charles H. Pond, Governor of Coimecticut; Rev. 
David A. Sherman, President of Eastern Tennessee College, and 
Gideon Tomlinson, Governor of Connecticut and United States Sena- 
tor — truly an illustrious class. 

In the class of 1803 we find the names of Samuel Church, Chief Judge 
of Connecticut Supreme Court; Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, President of 
Hamilton College, and Rev. Horace Holley, President of Transylvania 
University. John C. Calhoun in 1804 became an alumnus of Yale. 
Of him it has been said that — 

When first he took his seat iu Congress and was seeu to rise np at once to the place 
of a leader^ while whole ranks of veteran statesmen received the law at his lips, it 
occasioned no surprise in Yale CoUege^ where he had been educated. It was just 
what the traditions of the College — traditions seven years old — had anticipated. 
President Dwight himself^ impressed by the display of his talents and courage in 
the seniors' recitation room, had confidently predicted that Calhoun wonld be Presi- 
dent of the United States.^ 

Calhoun studied law at the Litchfield Law School. It is noteworthy 
that this advocate of States' rights received his early training from 
staunch Federalists in the Union State of Connecticut. With him 
graduated Eight Eev. Christopher E. Gadsden, Bishop of South. Caro- 
lina; John Gadsden, Attorney-General of South Carolina; John P. 
Hampton, Judge of Mississippi's Supreme Court; Eoyal E, Hinman, tiie 
genealogist; and Eev. Bennett Tyler, President of Dartmouth College, 
and later President of the Theological Seminary at East Windsor HilL 
Eev. Heman Humphrey, President of Amherst College, and Eev. T. 
H. Gallaudet, of the American Deaf and Dumb Asylum, graduated in 
1805, and a year later Clark Bissell, Governor of Connecticut and Pro- 
fessor in the Yale Law School, was an alumnus in the same class with 
Eev. Simeon Cotton, President of Mississippi College; James Gadsden, 
Minister to Mexico and framer of the treaty by which the ^'Gadsden 
Purchase" was added to our national domain; Jabez W. Huntington, 
United States Senator from Connecticut; and William Tully, M. D., 
President of the Medical School at Castleton, Yt. 

In 1807 were graduated Thaddeus Betts, United States Senator from 
Connecticut; William Dubois, Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina; 
Jacob Sutherland, Judge of the New York Supreme Court; Bev. Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor, the famous theologian; Alexander H. Stevens, ic 
D., President of the New York College of Physicians and Sargeons 

1 Harper's; 29, 466 (J. Leavitt). 
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and of the American Medical Association 5 and Thomas 8. Grimk6, the 
eminent South Carohna lawyer. 

In 1808 the class had such members as Charles I. Battell, Judge of the 
Indiana Supreme Court j James A. Ilillhouse, a i>oet of no mean repu- 
tation in his day 5 Balph I. Ingersoll, Minister to Russia; Jonathan 
Knight, M. D., Professor in the Medical School and President of the 
American Medical Association 5 Garrick Mallery, Judge of the Penn- 

' Bylvania Supreme Court; and Silas "W. Eobbiiis, Judge of the Ken- 
tucky Supreme Court. 

In 1809 graduated Josiah W. Gibbs, Professor in the Theological 
School, and Henry M. Waite, Chief Judge of the Coiinecticnit Supreme 
Court. Edward Avery, Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court 5 William W, 
Ellsworth, Governor of Connecticut; Eev. Eleazar T. Fitch, College 
Pastor for many years ; Eev. Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor of Ehet- 
oric and later of the Pastoral Charge; Frederic Grimk<^, Judge of the 
Ohio Supreme Court; Abraham B. ITasbrouek, President of Rutgers 
College; and Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraphy were 
all members of the class of 1810. 

In 1811 were graduated M. L. Bennett, a Judge in Vermont; Eoger 
S. Baldwin, Governor of Connecticut and United States Senator; Levin 
Monson and Sela B. Strong, Judges of the Kew York Supreme Court; 
D.H. Raymond, Judge in Louisiana; Samuel T. Phelps, United States 

I Senator from Vermont; and Francis Granger, United States Postmas- 

■ ter-General. 

I Among the alumni of 1812 were E. W. Baldwin, President of Wabash 

r College; John Davis, Governor of Massachusetts and United States 
Senator; Edward Delafield, M. n., president of the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons; and Isaac T. Preston, Judge of the Louis- 
iana Supreme Court. 

In 1813 the class contained George E. Badger, United States Senator 

. from North Carolina and Secretary of the United States Navy; David 
B. Douglass, President of Kenyon College; Elias K. Kane, United 
States Senator from lUinois; Eev. Augustus B. Longstreet, President 
successively of Emory College (Georgia), Centenary College (Louisi- 
ana), Mississippi University, and South Carolina College; Eev. Elisha 
Mitchell, the eminent geologist; and Deiiison Olmsted, Professor of 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy. Both of the latter 
were professors at one time in the University of North Carolina and 

: exercised great influence there. 

In 1814 were graduated Samuel H. Dickson, m. d., the eminent 
professor of medicine in South Carolina, New York, and Philadelphia; 

\ John K. Kaile, United States Judge for the District of Pennsylvania; 

^ John Law, Judge of the Indiana Supreme Court; William L. Storrs, 

Chief Judge of the Connecticut Supreme Court; and Eev. Nathaniel S. 

Wheaton, President of Trinity College. John M. Clayton, United 

States Senator from Delaware and Secretary of State, in the latter 
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I>ositioii negotiating tho famous Clayton-Bulwer treaty j Thomas A. 
Marsliall, Chief Justice of the Kentucky Court of Apx)eal8} James G. 
Perciviil, the iioetj and Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, for many years pre- 
vious to Lis death the oldest li\ing graduate, were in the class of 1815. 

In 181G graduated Eli Whitney Blake, inventor of the rock-crusher; 
Bev. William C. Fowler, the author of several English grammars and 
editor of the University Edition of Webster's Dictionary; Eev. James 
A. Fox, President of Jefferson College, Mississippi; Eev. Aratus Kent, 
President of Beloit College; Eev. George E. Pierce, President of West- 
em Eeserve College; Eev. Thomas M. Smith, President of Kenyon 
College; Henry W. Taylor, Judge of tlie "Ngw York Supreme Court; and 
George Winchester, who held like office in Mississippi. Foot college 
presidents in one class is a singular thing to record, and such a class 
fitly closed President Dwight's administration. 

The class of 1707 was the first one to have si reunion at its jubilee. 
It was followed by 1802, 1810, 1816, etc., until now every class haa 
regular reunions.^ 

These students had ^^ quarterly exercises in oratory, exhibited by the 
classes in rotation, and examinations in all classical studies in May 
and September.* At the latter time came Commencement, whicli then 
^-called together a more numerous and brilliant assembly than was 
convened by any other anniversary in the Stata'^^ 

The Course of Study in 1814 is given by President Dwight in his 
Travels, that marvelous collection of facts gathered in vacation rambles 
over New England. It shows much improvement over the curriculum 
as previously given. For admission, a knowledge was required at 
Virgil ; Select Orations of Cicero ; Clark's or Mair's Introduetion to tlie 
making of Latin: Greek Testament; several branches of Mathematics; 
Sallust, and Collectanea Gr^eca Minora. In Freshman Tear the 
studies were Grseca Minora; Homer's Iliad, six books; Livy, first five 
books; Cicero DeOratore; Adam's Eoman Antiquities; Morse's Geog- 
raphy, YoL I ; Webber's Mathematics, VoL i. The Sophomores studied 
Horace Collectanea Gra^ca Majora, Vol. i; Morse's Geography, Vol. n; 
Webber'sMathematics, Vol. II; Euclid's Elements; English Grammar; 
Tytler'a Elements of History. The Juniors studied Tacitus (history); 
Collectanea Gneca Majora; Enfield's !S^atural Philosophy; Enfield's 
Astronomy; Chemistry, and Yince's Fluxions. In Senior Year wore 
studied Blair's Lectures; Logic; Chemistry; Natural Philosophy and 
Astroiionij'; Locke on the Human Understanding; Paley's Moral 
Philosophy; Theology.* 

Br. Dwight delivered his course of 160 sermons, forming his system 
of divinity, one each Sunday, thus completing the course each four 

1 Yalo Book I, 381, sq. (G. E. Day). 
'Morse's History of New England, 300 (1809). 
3 Morse's Geography, i, 459. 
<Dwight'8 Travels, i, lib. 
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years; "presided at the Seniors'. disi)utes and taught metaphysics, 
morals, ethics, and religious philosoi^hy.'' * Dvright also gives a de- 
scrii)tion of Commencement worth quoting: 

Such students as are approved by tlio oxaiiiinors and liavo becu guilty of no im- 
proper conduct in tlio interim, aro then, by a vote of tlio Corporation, entitled to 
receive on the following day the degree of B. A. All "nvIio have received this degree 
and Jiave not disgraced themselves by any improjier conduct arc, upon application, 
entitled at the end of three years to receive that of M. A. On the Friday pre- 
ceding Commencement, the Senior class, Tv-ho aro regularly permitted to return 
homo after the examination, reassemble at the College. The following Sunday a ser- 
mon is addressed to them by the Professor of Divinity. The Commencement is held 
on the succeeding Weilnesday in the church belonging to the First Congregation in 
this city. A very numerous and brilliant assembly is always collected upon this 
occasion, consisting of gentlemen and ladies of the first respectability in this and 
other States of the Union. On the moaning of the Commencement day, at 9 o'clock, a 
procession is formed at the chapel door by the students, candidates for the master's 
degree, the faculty. Corporation, and a numerous train of clergy and other gentle- 
men, under conduct of the sheriff of the county, and proceeds circuitously to the 
church. The decorum preserved on this occasion is entirely honorable to those who 
assemble, and strongly indicative of a refined state of society. Such candidates for 
the first degree, as have been previously selected by the faculty for this pu'^ose, 
then pronounce a series of orations, disputes, colloquies, etc., written by themselves.' 

Ill 1798 the present x>ractice of choosing salutatorians and valedicto- 
rians was adopted. 

The earliest catalogue of graduates was printed in 1714 with the 
graduating theses of that year; in 1718, the same wa« done. In 1724 
appeared the first of the triennial catalogues of graduates, which series 
has continued to the present. These were on single folio sheets till 
1781 ; from that onward they have been octavo pamphlets.^ 

As to catalogues of students, the old practice in college was that 
every Freshman class had a catalogue of their names printed and this 
served them for their college life. In the fall of the year 1796, on the 
recommendation of President Dwight, a catalogue of all the classes 
was printed on an open sheet; similar catalogues were printed at the 
beginning of every collegiate year till 1813, when the pamphlet form 
was adopted.^ 

The number of students increased steadily, throughout Dr. D wight's 
term of office, amounting in 1817 to 283, exclusive of the medical stu- 
dents. 

DEVELOPMENT TOWARDS A UNIVERSITY — TUE ItfEDICAL SCHOOL. 

President Dwight, as has been said, hoped to develop the College to 
a University and naturally the thought of a Theological Department 
came first, as from very early times there luid been at Yale a class of 

*Yale Book, ii, (Woolsey). 
Dwight's Travels, i, 178. 
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resident graduates as theological studeuts. This department, however, 
he was not enabled to establish in his lifetime; but he induced one of 
his sons to invest some jnoney for that purpose, which soon became the 
nucleus of the endowment of the Theological School.^ 

The department of law next engaged his attention, and in 1801 the 
corporatioi voter to establish a Professorship of Law, to which. Hon. 
Elizur Goodrich was appointed and lectured occasionally till 1810 ; wlien, 
on his resignation, the professorship was suffered to lapse for some 
fifteen years. This professorship was not designed to qualify students 
for the bar; but to have lectures read "on the leading principles of the 
law of nature and nations ; on the general principles of civil government, 
particidarly of Republican representative government; on the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the State of Connecticut;" and also 
"on the various obligations and duties resulting from the social rela- 
tions, especially those relations which arise from our own National and 
State Governments." If a j^rofessional school of law were begun, it 
was expected to be a . private concern of the professor or was to be 
created later. ^ 

But, in President Dwight's administration, was begun the first of the 
professional schools, the "Yale Medical School," the sixth in age in the 
country. To understand its founding, it is necessary briefly to reyiew 
the history of medicine in Connecticut. Dr. Jared Elliot, of Killing- 
worth, was the last of the old clergymen, who practiced medicine in 
their parishes, and so brought healing to both soul and body. After 
that men practiced medicine as they desired, and those were best fitted 
who had studied with some older physicians, while quackery abounded. 

In 1763 eleven physicians of !N"orwich and vicinity petitioned the 
General Assembly for authority to meet quarterly to choose a committee 
of three approved physicians to examine candidates for doctors, and 
that those without certificates from such a committee be not allowed 
to collect fees by law. This failed of a favorable reply and nothing 
more was done for some time. 

In May, 1784, the Kew Haven County Medical Society was formed, 
and the General yissembly was petitioned to grant a charter for a State 
Medical Society. Considerable agitation occurred over this questiottj 
in which excitement Yale partook, and the Seniors discussed, whether 
it would be safe to grant such a charter, and whether the institution of 
Medical Societies is useful! The Kew Haven Medical Society gave th® 
license to practice, which, previous to this, old practitioners had he&^ 
accustomed to give to their pupils. Finally, in May, 1792, the Coi^' 
necticut Medical Society was incorporated. From that time till 18l3» 
when the Yale Medical School was founded, the Medical Society g»^^ 
the degree of M. D. on examination. Yale ceased giving M. D. ^ 
an honorary degree at the incorporation of the State Medical Society* 

' College Jiook, 82. « J, L. Kingsley, 31. 
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Karly in. this century Dr. D wight proposed to found a Medical School, 
but the State Society met the idea with coldness. 

In September, 1806, Eev. Dr. Kathan Strong, in the Corporation meet- 
ing, offered a resolution "for the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing a medical professorship in this Col- 
lege, and, if they find it expedient and practicable, to devise the means 
of such an establishment and also a system of regulations, which they 
judge adapted to the subject, and to report to the Corporation at its 
next regular meeting." !N^othing, however, was done for some time, 
for the medical men had prejudices, and harmonious action and cooper- 
ation with the State Society was desired. The doctors feared that 
worthy young men would be excluded because unable to pay the fees. 
Prof. Silliman proposed that, to remove this objection, one from each 
county should be admitted free if recommended by the Medical Society 
and selected for intelligence, worth, and poverty. This proposal was 
accepted and availed of for some time, but has now fallen into disuse. 
In this way, by a committee from the Medical Society meeting one from 
the Eaculty, all objections were removed and in May, 1810, a committee 
was appointed to lay the report of the joint committee before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which, in October, passed an act founding the Yale Med- 
ical School, under joint control of the Corporation and the Medical 
Society. In 1811 a committee of the Corporation was appointed to act 
with the Medical Convention in carrying into execution the Medical In- 
stitute of Yale College, and in September, 1812, the department was 
organized. The Faculty was, ^neas Munson, Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and Botany j Nathan Smith, Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Surgery and Obstetrics; Eli Ives, Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physics; Jonathan Knight, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology; 
Benjamin Silliman, Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy, Mineralogy, and 
Geology.! Candidates for license, or for an M. D., must have good 
wioral character and an English education. Furthermore, an acquaint- 
ance with natural philosophy and a competent knowlege of Latin, pre- 
vious to entrance, was required. If a College graduate, the student 
^as to study three years with a i^hysician or surgeon ; if not a graduate, 
four years,^ and, in any case, to attend one full course of lectures for 
a license and two for an M. I)., and be 21 years old at graduation. In 
October, 1813, instruction began with 31 students in the building, now 
South Sheffield Hall. This was first built by James Hillhouse as a 
^otel and was leased by the school and then bought for it with $20,000, 
* part of the bonus of the Phoenix Bank of Hartford, granted the 
^ledical School by the State in 1814. Jared P. Kirtland, afterwards 
"^resident of the Ohio Medical Society, is said to have been the first 
student. The faculty of the School were nominated by a joint com- 
mittee from the Corporation and the Connecticut Medical Society, and 

'Yale Book, ii, pp. 60-66 (B. SHliman, jr.). ^Dms\it'aTT\i.N<i\%,\,YV\. 
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were confirmed by the Corporation.* There was an examining board 
of the professors and of members of the Medical Society. Dr. Monson 
was too old to take any active part, but Dr. Ives remained connected 
with the school for forty-seven years and Dr. Knight for fifty-one years, 
both dying in office, though no longer actively engaged in instruction. 
Dr. Smith was the only one graduated at a Medical School, and in 1829 
was the first of the Faculty to die. He founded the Medical School in 
Dartmouth in 1798 and for some years was the only Pirofessor there, 
continuing his practice at the same time. It has been said ^^ the as- 
sertion that he has done more for the improvement of physic and sur- 
gery in New England than any other man will by no one be deemed 
invidious.'' In 1814 the first class of 3 graduated and the number of 
students, 37 the first year, increased to 57 in the next and 66 in the 
third. Beginnings of a library and an anatomical museum were made 
and land was bought for a botanical garden.^ At first they tried to 
have the dormitory system, with prayers and commons, but this was 
soon given up. 

DEATH OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 

In 1816 President Dwight was taken sick. He partially recovered, 
however, and, becoming worse again, died January 11, 1817, aged 66. 
He was " one of the most conspicuous of men in modem times for the 
soundness and fullness, the variety and symmetry of his parts."' 
Crowds attended his funeral. " His administration had been a period 
of uni)recedented prosperity, and under him the Oollege, by the increas- 
ing number of students from the Southern and Southwestern States, 
had begun to acquire its distinctive character as a national institutionj 
and one in which the University principle was thenceforth to be recog- 
nized."* 

Section YI.— President Jeeemiah Day (1817-1846). 

Now begins the longest Presidency in the history of the College, for 
President Day held office for 29 years. He was Dr. Dwight's choice 
as his successor, and '' was heartily confided in by his colleagues and 
former pupils; but there seemed danger of a decline of prestige for the 
College in the substitution for so eminent a man as Dr. Dwight of the 
reserved, unpretentious scholar who had long been in extremely deli- 
cate health and was only known to the public by a series of mathemati- 
cal text-books." For these reasons Day was reluctant to take the 
place and, following his wishes, the Corporation in February, 1817, 
chose Eev. Henry Davis, D. D., President of Middlebury College, Ver- 

1 Yalo Book, i, 121, ii, 60-66 (B. SiUiman, jr.). 
sDwiglit's Travels, i, 177; .1. L. Kingsley, p. 32. 
^YaleBook, I, 112. 
^Dextei, Yalo Univexsity, -p. 5^, 
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moiity to the vacsuicy. He dccliuod, however, and Day's objections 
being overcome, he was chosen President in April, 1817, and inaugu- 
rated July 23, the same year. He had, studied theology and been 
licensed to preacli before becoming a Professor, but had never been 
ordained, and was, therefore, ordained by the clerical part cf the cor- 
poration on the day of his inauguration. * The wisdom of the choice 
was soon seen, and the period of his administration was a brilliant one. 
"Never before had students had such interest in study, such esprit de 
eorj)8j such pride in the ability and reputation of their teachers, such 
affection for their Alma Mater .'^ Prof. Kingsley said: 

'Yale CoUege is tbouglit to liavo been particuhirly fortunate in its Presidents, and 
it may "bo said witli trntli that it has at no time flourished more than under the 
administration of President Day.'- 

Under him the growth of the College was " sound and symmetrical,^ 
and, though students did not increase in numbers as formerly, the 
cause was not any deficiency in Yale, but the raising of the standard of 
admission there and the founding of Amherst, Trinity, Wesleyan, etc., 
which drew ofiT many who would otherwise have gone to Yale. Pro£ 
Dexter says of President Day : 

« 

The gravity and calmness which were his striking external characteristics^ were 
in perfect keeping with the whole force of his influence in College affairs. By a well- 
balanced judgment, cautiousness about changes, regularity and steadiness in the 
development of matured plana and other traits similar to these, he exercised a greatj 
tliongh unobtrusive, i>ower, and left a memory for universal veneration. 

He felt the burden of his position and once or twice desired to resign, 
but was dissuaded.^ He only consented to take the office lu'ovided 
he might be relieved of some of the burdens. Consequently the duties 
President Dwight performed were separated, and new professors were 
appointed to care for some of them. Government by faculty arose under 
Day. Previously the government of the College was wholly in the 
President's hands; but President Day consulted the professors and 
'^desired to have all questions decided in faculty meeting, as greater 
harmony and feeling of responsibility would thus be secured." From 
that time to this no professor has been appointed without the faculty's 
consent, nor has any important action been taken even by the Corpora- 
tion w^ithout recommendation from, or assent of the Faculty.* In other 
respects he followed the old course, only with more regularity and 
system, and requiring more preparation of the students than ever before. 
He was kind and lenient, yet prompt and decided in enforcing good 
order, and under him the Faculty obtained that reputation for unyield- 
ing, sometimes even arbitrary inflexibility, which it has since main- 
tained. 

* J. L. Kingsley, p. 35 ; Dexter, Yale University, p. 55. 

sCollegeBook, p. 88. 

' Dexter, Yale University, i>. 55. 

4 Yale Book, I, 127. 
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GIFTS TO YALE UNDER PRESIDENT DAY. 

In 1822 a Legislative Commission was api)ointed to see how much had 
been given Yale, and they computed that all the gifts from the State 
would average about $250 a year, and amounted in all to $73,402.60. 
In 1831 the Sta^e gave the college $7,000 from the bonus paid by a 
Bridgeport bank to secure a charter.^ Though now the gifts of the State 
became less frequent, the stream of private munificence began to flow 
in. During this period many gifts were made to the new professional 
schools, as will be noticed later; while for the College proper the great 
gift was the $100,000 endowment fund raised in 1831 and 1832 by 
Wyllys Warner, the treasurer.^ By his unwearying efforts in those two 
years ho raised $105,938 from the alumni; of this, $82,950 was specif- 
ically given for the Academical Department. This came chiefly from 
persons of moderate means, more than three-fourths of the subscriptions 
being in sums of $100 or less. Mr. Warner (Yale College, 1826) suc- 
ceeded in enlisting, systematically, the interest of the alumni for the 
first time in the College's history; with this fund a Professorship of 
Greek and one of Mathematics were established; a teacher of Elocution 
was paid for and lesser wants were supplied.^ The faculty gave liberally 
of their scanty means to the fund, though their salaries were then only 
$1,140.* The fund came at a time of great need to the College, whose 
income from invested funds was only $2,300.^ The receipts from tuition 
were $12,024, and the expenditures $15,474; and for some years the Col- 
lege had been running in debt about $400 yearly. As far back as 1822 
the College, in appealing to the legislature for aid, and stating that it 
had more students than any other American college, announced that 
its capital only amounted to $50,000, and it had still a debt of $11,000 
for its new building (Xorth College).^ The permanent productive funds 
amounted only to about $20,000, and there is no exaggeration in saying 
that <^ the history of the College is a story of unceasing struggle with 
poverty, almost with bankruptcy, of self-denying effort by its officers, 
and of a system of small and i)atient economies on the part of its finan- 
cial managers." "^ 

Among other gifts were about $1,000 from Eoswell Colt, of Baltimore ; 
$5,000, which has since been increased to $25,000, from D. C. De Forest,® 
Consul-General to Buenos Ayres, in 1825, and land in Lysle, Chenango 
County, K Y., worth $1,000, from W. W. Woolsey, of New York, in 
1824. In 1826 Daniel Boardman, of New York, gave Yale 1,010 acres 
of land in Granby, Yt. The Benevolent Society of Yale College, dis- 
solving in 1824, gave its library to the College and $367.36 for beneficiary 

» J. L. Kingsley, 38. * Yale Book, i, 142. 

2 J. L. Kingsley, 39. Baldwin. sDana, Yale's Needs. (Nation, 12, 379.) 

3 Dexter, Yale University, p. 43. 

6 College Book, 87. Baldwin, Yale College. Fifteen years in Yale Chapel, 13. 
^Scribner's, xi, 781, American Journal of Education, x, 693. 
* Yale Book, i, 192 (H. C. Kingsley). 
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aid,^ for which purpose Solomon LaDgdon, of Farmington, left $4,000 
In 1835. An Alumni Society was incorporated at Commencement, 1827, 
and before 1831 had subscribed for the College $3,814.50.2 At gradua- 
tion the class of 1831 gave $1,000. In 1834 Dr. Alfred E. Perkins, of 
l^orwich, left by will $10,000, the interest of which was to be used for 
r purchase of books for the library. This was the largest gift from an 
t individual since the founding of the College and the only one, at the 
L time, exceeding that of Governor Yale.^ It is still the largest single gift 
^ to the library fund. In 1824 Sheldon Clark gave $5,000 for a Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, but the money was not to 
be used till it had been at compound interest for twenty four years. 
This gift is worthy of note from the circumstances attending it. The 
► giver was a farmer, born at Oxford, Conn., January 31, 1785, and died 
^ April 10, 1840. At the age of 26, by the death of his grandfather, on 
; whom he was dependent and by whose penuriousness he had been pre- 
^' vented from obtaining a collegiate education, he was left heir to a mod- 
"^ erate estate, and came to New Haven to gain advantage from intercourse 
^ . with the College professors and from attendance on their lectures. " He 
*• then went back to his farm and lived very economically, for the express 
purpose of laying up money that should cause his name to be remem- 
: bered as a promoter of learning. He read and thought constantly and 
was excessively fond of argumentation." Some of his productions were 
printed, and at home he was respected and several times elected to the 
State legislature. In 1824 his first gift was followed by one of $1,000, 
Lto be also put at comi)ouud interest for twenty-four years, and then the 
income to be given to the best scholar in the senior class for two years 
after graduation.* In 1831 he gave $1,200 for an acromatic telescope 
with a 5 inch aperture and a focal length of 10 feet, made by Dollond 
in London. To receive this, the tower of the Athenjeum was fitted up 
as an observatory and is used for that purpose to this day.^ At Mr. 
Clark's death he left $7,000 and 400 acres of land, estimated as worth 
as much more, to the general fund.^ 

In 1849 the scholarship was first offered, and was taken by Timothy 
i Dwight, sinee President of the College. It has been very beneficial in 
^ promoting scholarship, and among the Clark scholars have been Theo- 
I dore Winthrop, L. R. Packard, J. W. Gibbs, and Eugene Schuyler. 
* During President Day's administration Israel Munson , of Boston, Mass., 
gave $15,000 for a Professorship of Natural Philosophy, and Prof. Salis- 
bury and others gave $10,000 for a Professorshix) of Natural History.^ 
I In 1843 Prof. J. H. Townsend (Yale College, 1822), of the Law School, 



* Baldwin, Yale College ; Dexter, Yale University, 43. 

«YaleBook, 1, 193. 

3 J. L. Kingsley, 39. 

'•Four Years at Yale, 595; Yale Literary Magazine, 25, 408. 
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gave §1,000, tlie income of wliich was to be annually given in five pre- 
minins to the Seniors for the best English composition.^ Thus were 
founded the Townsend Premiums, esteemed one of the greatest honors 
of the College course. Besides Dr. Perkins's munificent gift for the 
library, Eli Whitney and Daniel Wadsworth, of Hartford, each gave 
$500 in 1823, the former for books in practiciil mechanics, the latter for 
books in natural history and chemistry. In 1830 Mr. John T. Norton, 
of Albany, 1^. Y., gave $5,000 to the library ,2 and Rev. John Elliott, 
D. D., of East Guilford (now Madison), left it at his death, in 1824, a 
fund which now amounts to $1,400.^ 

The apparatus was much increased in Day's time. Among other gifts 
there was one of an electrical machine from Caleb Wright in 1834. In 
1825, through Prof. Silhman^s efforts, money was raised for the purchase 
of the valuable Gibbs collection of minerals, which the College had had 
on exhibition for some years. It cost $20,000, of which the alumni of 
South Carolina contributed $700, the alumni of New Haven and the 
officers of the College $10,000, the citizens of l!few York $3,000, and an 
unknown individual $500. The College thus obtained over 24)000 valu- 
able specimens.* 

NEW BUILDINGS, CABINET, TRUMBULL GALLERY, BIVINITY COLLEGE, 

CHAPEL, NORTH COLLEGE, LIBEABT. 

In 1819 the Cabinet building was built for^a Commons Hall, with a 
kitchen in the basement and the upper floor for the mineralogical cabi- 
net, whence the building took its name. When Commons were given up, 
in 1841, the vacant rooms were given to the department of natural phi- 
losophy for recitation rooms. The building stood west of the brick row, 
and was demolished in 1890. When the Peabody Museum was built 
and the Cabinet moved there, in 1876, the College Eeadiug Boom was 
placed in the upper floor of the Cabinet, where it remained until re- 
moved to the North wing of the Library Building when the Cabinet was 
taken down.* The lower floor contained two large recitation rooms. 
The old Commons Hall was fitted as for a laboratory in 1820, and 30 feet 
were added to it on the south for a lecture room. The fimst chemical 
apparatus had been brought from London by Ebenezer Fitch (tutor, 
1780-'83), and the laboratory had been in the basement of the Lyceum 
since 1802. Prof. Silliman's lectures were very popular, and many 
ladies attended them. In that old laboratory he made and used his 
famous large electric battery, which cost $7,000 and was made of 900 
couples of zinc and copper.^ 

In 1820 a new dormitory was voted and North College was accord- 
ingly built in 1821. It never bore any other name than the one indi- 



1 Yale Literary Magazine, 26, 332. » Yale Book, i, 472 (W. L. Kingsley). 
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catiug its geographical position, and for some years was considered the 
finest dormitory, and was therefore the resort of Seniors.^ On Novem- 
l^r 17, 1824, the last of the present buildings in the brick row was 
dedicated. It is the Old Chapel, and cost $12,000, about one-fourth of 
which came from'friends of the College. It was built to supply more 
room than the former chai)el in the Athenaeum had furnished. The 
attic was fitted up for the library, the third floor was used as a dormi- 

ttory, as it is still, and was occupied by the Divinity students till a 
separate building was erected for them. Tlie gallery had square 
pews along the wall, with bix>ad passageways between them and the 
iront, in which one or two rows of movable seats were put for casual 
\^sitors and professional, or graduate, students. The pulpit was high 
and old-fashioned j it was lowered in 1847 and again in 1872, when the 
front of the galleries was also lowered. In 1831 the seats in the gallery 
were rearranged. In 1851 an organ was purchased and the instrumen- 
tal accompaniments to singing, formerly used, were given up.^ In this 
building morning prayers were held at the extremely early hours of 5 
a. m. in summer, and from to 6 :30 in winter. After i)rayers, came the 
morning recitation, before breakfast, for all but Seniors, and after 1846 
for them also. Evening prayers were held from 5 to 6 p. m., according 
to tlic season, the President conducting morning prayers, a professor or 
tutor, those at night. On Sunday there were two services till 1872, 
Tvhen the afternoon one was given up. In 1858-'59, morning prayers 
and recitations before breakfast were given up, a change for the stu- 
dents' health, one would imagine, and evening i)rayers likewise went 
^ into disuse.^ This chai^el, ^' the scene of the elaborate and refined elo- 
quence of Fitch, the weighty arguments and the rousmg appeals of 
Taylor, the calm and deliberate wisdom of Bay, the passionate appeals 
of Goodrich, and the tender and meditative pathos of Woolsey,"* was 
rearranged after the new Battell Chapel wa« built, so as to supply 
seven recitation rooms. 

In 1831 the Trumbull Gallery^ was built, at a cost of $4,000, to contain 
the Yale Art Gallery, consisting at the time only of a few paintings, 
mostly those painted by John Trumbull. The famous artist being left a 
widower, finding his skill failing him and the demand for his work dimin- 
ishing, became morbidly opposed to selling anything to individuals '' and 
offered all the remainder of his collection to Yalefor an annuity of $1,500. 
The offer was accepted and the College obtained 7 large pictures and 
250 portraits,'^ many of them first copies from large works and of great 
value,^ historically as well as artistically. When the paintings were 

» Yalo Book, i, 474 (Rev. W. Calkins). 

2 Fifteen Years in Chapel of Yale College (N. Porter), 11-14. 

3 Fifteen Years in Chapel, 15. 
* Fifteen Years in Chapel, 57. 

*Tho State made an appropriation for it (Yale Book, ii. 149, E. £. SaUsbnry). 
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moved to the Yale Art School the building was remodeled in 1868 for 
a Presideut's and Treasurer's office, for which purpose it is still uaed.^ 

In 1835 a buihling like the other dormitories in the brick row was 
built for the Theological School, and called Divinity College. It stood 
directly north of the North College and was taken down in 1870| wlien 
Durfee College was built. 

The Library became crami)ed in its quarters in the Chapel; ap years 
went on, and a separate building for it was needed. In 1843 Boeh a 
building was beguu and finished in 1846. It cost $34,000, of whieh 
subscriptions paid $18,000; of this amount Prof. Salisbury gave $6|000^ 
President Woolsey $3,000, Cortland Van Rensselaer $600, and Piesi- 
ident Day, Prof. Goodrich, Mr. Henry, D, A, Ward, and Hon. Thos. 
S. Williams $500 each. 

The building is of Portland sandstone, 151 feet long, and Btands 
about half way up the Cami)us on the west side. It is a beantiM build- 
ing externally, but is too dark within to answer its purpose welL The 
library, which had suffered much in the Eevolution, numbering only 
2,700 volumes in 1791 against 4,000 in 1766, speedily recovered. In 
1808 it contained 4,700 volumes; in 1823, 6,620; in 1835,10,000; and in 
1850, 21,000. At this time it was best in theology and sciences, weak 
in classics and general literature.^ 

Up to 1805 the senior tutor was librarian. Then Prof. Klingsley per- 
formed the duties of the office till 1824, when Prof. Gibbs succeeded him.' 

With the new building, a librarian, to devote his entire time to the 
work, was appointed. E. C, Herrick, the first one, held office till 1858.* 

The Societies' libraries were kept in the same building; that of the 
Linonian Society, which had been begun by Timothy Dwight, lifafchan 
Hale, and James Hillhouse in 1709, occupied the South wing and added 
many books from 1825 to 1850. Brothers in Unity had their library in 
the North wing, and when the libraries were united under the CoDege 
management in 1872, after the death of the societies, the books of 
Linouia were also moved there. Calliope had a library of 6,000 vcd- 
umes at its death in 1854, when most of them were sold,* 

CHANGES IN THE FACULTY. 

President D. C. Oilman, when a Professor at Yale, wrote: 

The government of a college slionld rest in tlie hands of permanent reaident fdl- 
fessoTS. It is this which has made Yale so great a success. The Corporation have bifV 
refused the Faculty anything important. OiTcrs of lucrative and honorable pMl- 

tions elsewhere rarely take professors away, for they find no obstacles here.* 

^^■^» 

1 CoWege Book, 88. 
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At this time fourteen tutors heard recitations and the professors 
lectured chiefly. 

The Professors were enterprising and able, scholars standing foremost in their 
several departments, and "vrere united to each other by a chivalrous courtesy, which 
was worthy of the elder times, and which, with their single-hearted devotion to the 
CoUege, gave theui a high place in the confidence of the community. They W3re aU 
men of decided religious convictions, though singularly unlike in the expression of 
them.^ 

At President Day's accession the old Professorship of Divinity 
was filled by the election of Eev. Eleazar T. Fitch (Yale College, 1810). 
He filled the office till 1852, and, as Professor Emeritus, from 1863 to 
1871. In the pulpit ho was "distinguished for the acuteness and sub- 
tUty of his theological discourses and the persuasive eloquence of his 
popular sermons. Ko one who ever heard the pathetic tones of his en- 
treaties or the elaborate exhaustiveness of his subtile arguments could 
forget the man, and no one who knew him as a man would desire to 
lose him from his memory.''^ At the same time as Prof. Fitch, Alex- 
ander M. Fisher was chosen Professor of Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy, and Astronomy, which post President Day formerly held. He was • 
of great promise and went to study in Europe, but was lost in the 
wreck of the packet Albion^ near Kinsale, Ireland, April 2, 1822. In 
[ September of that year Eev. Matthew E. Dutton (Yale College, 1808), 
pastor at Stratford, was chosen as successor and held the place till 
his death, July 17, 1825. Then Denison Olmsted (Yale College, 1813) 
was called to the professorship and accepted it, leaving the University 
of North Carolina, where he had been Professor several years and 
where his influence still lingers. In 1836 the chair was divided. 
Mathematics were taken from it and given to Anthony D. Stanley 
(Tale College, 1830), who held the chair till his death in 1853. Pro£ 
Olmsted continued to give instruction in i^atural Philosophy and 
Astronomy till his own death in 1859. His text-books on his favorite 
sciences had great popularity and are still in use.^ 

Another appointment, made in 1817, was that of Eev. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich as Professor of Ehetoric and English Literature, he being the 
fii'st to hold that chair, instruction in those branches being previously 
given by President Dwight. Of him i^ is said that he ^^ rarely, if 
ever, preached, but was eminently effective in familiar religious lec- 
tures and in private conversation with individuals. He was a master 
of an impassioned eloquence, which, though it might seem occasionally 
to rise above the level of ordinary religious emotion, was very impres- 
sive to manyminds. He was the adviser of many in time of spiritual 
need, and by his prompt and ready sympathy and his generous liber- 
ality proved himself a faithful servant of his Master.* He took great 
interest in the new theological school, and was transferred to it in 
1839 as Professor of the Pastoral Charge, holding it till his death in 

» Fifteen Years in Chapel, 14. 3 Yale Book, i, \^\. 

^Fifteen Years in Yale Chapel. * Fifteen Yeara Va CiYi«i.^<j5^, *1\» 
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1860 and fiiriiisliiug miicli of tho endowment for the ckair. Bemoved 
from the direct instruction of the undergraduates, "he continued to 
be in a peculiar sense the religious friend of the students in the Col- 
lege, and by his unofficial pastoral work and impressive personal infla- 
ence did much to develop the active Christian life of the whole institu- 
tion.'^^ William A. Lamed (Yale College, 1826) succeeded Mm, as Pro- 
fessor of English, and served in that capacity till his death in 1862. 

In 1836, Theodore D. Woolsey, who had graduated in 1820, been a 
tutor 1823-25, studied theology at Princeton, and traveled from 1B27 
to 1830 in Europe, was appointed Professor of Greek which chair lie 
retained after he became President of the college, till 1851. In 1842, 
Thomas A. Thacher {Yale College, 1835) was made Assistant Professor 
of Latin. He had studied in Euroi>e for two years, during i)art of whicli 
time he acted as tutor in English to the late German Emperor, Frederic 
III. On his taking the i^rofessorshij) he advocated postgraduate study, 
and introduced new methods of conducting recitations. Formerly only 
a correct translation of the author was required^ but from the multipli- 
cation of i)rinted translations and the readiness of the students to use 
them men Avere losing much of the benefit of the study.* To remedy 
this, he introduced the practice of asking grammatical questions.' In 
April, 1886, he died, "after forty-seven years of self-sacrificing services, 
not the least memorable of which lay outside the class room, in liis 
influence among the students, his interest in the graduates, and liis 
earnest devotion to all measures for the progress of the college.^ ^ In 
1841 Edward E. Salisbury was chosen Professor of Arabic and Sans- 
krit; he resigned in 185C. 

Under these professors and this President much advance in instruc- 
tion was made; elementary subjects were discarded, such as English 
grammar and geography, in 1826, and arithmetic in 1830, while moderD 
languages and political economy were introduced. " The scope and 
thoroughness of entrance examinations were increased,'' Through the 
influence of Horace Bushnell (then a tutor) and President Woolsey? 
about 1830 the old i)lan was abandoned of " assigning a division of a 
class to a tutor, who heard all recitations," and there was substituted 
for it the present plan, of appointing a tutor to teach the same subject 
to the different divisions successivelv.* 

The ever-new questions of " dead languages" and electives came u\ 
in 1827, when Hon. l^oyes Darling, of the Corporation, moved: 

Tliat acommitteo be appointed to inquire into the expediency of so altering th 
regular course of instruction in this college as to leave out of said course the stad; 
of the dead languages, substituting other studies therefor, and either requiring a com 
potent knowledge of said languages as a condition of admittance into the college o 
providing instruction in the same for such as choose to study them after admittance 
and that the said committee be requested to report at the next annual meeting of thi 
Corporation. 

1 Dexter, Yale University, 57. » Yale Book, i, 143. 

^College Book, 89, * De^Lt^x, Yo-le University, 83. 
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The committeo so reported, and transmitted also two elaborate 
papers, ouo Avritten by President Day, containing "A summary view of 
education in the College,^ the other by Prof. Kingsley, "An inquiry into 
the expediency of insisting on the study of the ancient languages.^' 
These papers convinced the Corpomtion and the curriculum was left as 
before. Some of President Day^s phrases are worth quoting. He said 
a college course " is to lay the foundation of a superior education. It 
i is not to give a partial education consisting of a few branches only, 
' nor, on the other hand, to give a superficial education, containing a 
little of almost everything, nor to finish the details of either a pro- 
fessional or practical education ; but to commence a thorough course 
taid to carry it as far as the time of the student's residence will allow.'^ 

■%VnO THE STUDENTS WERE. 

"And there were giants in those days." The reputation of the Col- 
lege had spread far and wide and the choicest young men from all 
parts of the country came to Yale. How then could the old Alma Mater 
fell to have distinguished sons? In 1817 graduated Kathan E. Smith, 
M. D., for long years a distinguished professor in the University of Mary- 
land; Eufus P. Spalding, Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court; Charles 
J. McCurdy, Minister to Austria; Joel Jones, President of Girard 
College; Rev. William II. Do Lancey, President of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Bishop of Western New York; and Eev. Lyman 
Coleman, the veteran professor at Lafayette College. Francis Bugbee, 
^ Judgre of the Supreme Court of Alabama; Francis H, Cone, Frederic 
Whittlesey, and Henry Button, who held like offices in Georgia, New 
York, and Connecticut, resx)ectively, graduated in 1818, with Rev. 
Hector Humphreys, President of St. Johns College, Maryland, and 
lewis Wild, Principal of the American Deaf and Dumb Asylum. In 
1819 the class contained Samuel D. Hubbard, Postmaster-General, a 
post for which Yale's sons have had a fondness; W. W. Turner, Prin- 
cipal of the American Deaf and Dumb Asylum; and John H, Lathrop, 
President of the Universities of Missouri and Indiana and Chancellor 
of the University of Wisconsin. Kev. Leonard Bacon, *Hhe Congre- 
gational Bishop of Connecticut;^ President T. D. Woolsey; Mason 
Brown, Judge of the Supreme Court of Kentucky; and Alexander C. 
Twining, the inventor of the i)rocess of making artificial ice, were 
alumni of 1820. 

In 1821 was graduated Rev. Thomas W. Coit, President of Transyl- 
vania University, as were in 1822 the venerable Edward Beecher, for- 
merly President of Illinois College, now the oldest living graduate, and 
William Rockwell, Judge of the New York Superior Court. In 1824, 
Ashbel Smith; M. B., the Texan Ambassador to Great Britain and 

France, became an alumnus, as did Willis Hall, Attorney-General, and 

■■I • ■ — — — — — ■ 

'Am. CoUa. and Am. Pub., 12 (K. Porter). CoUego Book, 87. 
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E. W. Leavenwortli, Secretary of State for New York; and Origen 8. 
Seymour, Chief Judge of the Connecticut Supreme Court. A year later 
the class had among its numbers William B. Fleming, Judge of the 
Georgia Supreme Court 5 Seabury Ford, Governor of Ohio; Eev. Simeon 
North, President of Ilarailton College; and Thomas Slidell, Chief Judge 
of the Louisiana Supreme Court. In 182G were graduated Prof. Lamed; 
Henry Z. Hayner, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
Territory; Julius Eockwell, United States Senator from Massachusetts]; 
and Eev. Julian M. Sturtevant, President of Illinois College. Eev. 
William Adams, President of the Union Theological Seminary; Eev 
Theron Baldwin, Eev. Horace Bushnell,^ Eev. Cortlandt Van Eenaa 
selaer, all three noted divines; Nathaniel P. Willis, one of America^ 
earliest literary men; William H. Welch, Chief Judge of the Suprem^ 
Court of Minnesota Territory; Henry P. Edwards, Henry Hogeboonc: 
George Gould, who all sat on Kew York's Supreme Bench ; Eev. Henir; 
Durant, President of the University of California; and William W 
Hudson, President of the University of Missouri, were graduates in the 
illustrious class of 1827. The late Eev. F. A. P. Barnard, President ef 
the University of Mississippi and of Columbia College, graduated in 
1828, with William W. Hoppin, Governor of Ehode Island, and William 
Strong, Judge of the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1829 were Francis Gillette, United States Senator from Connecti- 
cut; J. D. Tyler, Principal of the Yu'ginia Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb, and James H. Shorter, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico. Henry Barnard, the veteran educator. Chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Presidentof St. John's College, Maryland; 
Edward Hammond, Judge of the Maryland Supreme Court; the late 
Prof. Elias Loomis; Prof. A. D. Stanley; Lewis B. Woodruff, United 
States Judge; and John C. Smith, Minister to Bolivia, all were gradu- 
ated in 1830. In 1831 James H. Adams, Governor of South Carolina^ 
was in the graduating class, as were Eev, Thomas M. Clark, Bishop of 
Ehode Island; Eev. William I. Kip, Bishop of California; Eev. Peter 
Parker, Minister to China; Trusten Polk, Governor of Missouri and 
United States Senator ; Alpheus S. Williams, Minister to San Salvador; 
and President Noah Porter, " clarum et venerahile nomen.^ 

Allen T. Caperton, United States Senator, was in the class of 1832, 
as were Cassius M. Clay, Minister to Eussia; Eev. Henry L. Hitchcock, 
President of Western Eeserve College; Prof. E. E. Salisbury, and 
Alfred Stills, the renowned physician. Prof. James D. Dana gradu- 
ated in 1833, as did Prof. George E. Day and Alphonso Taft, United 
States Secretary of War and Attorney-General, Minister to Aastria- 
and Eussia. In 1834 graduated Henry G. Ellsworth, Minister to Swe- 

'Wo have this picture of him in college, '^ black-haired, earnest-eyed, ataidy^ 
carelessly dressed, athletic, aud independent, a good fellow, and popular in spite a^ 
being both blunt and exemplary." (Life of N. P. W^illis, Chap. Ii.) 
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I den; John W, Honston, Judge of the Delaware Supreme Court; William 
[ T. Minor, Governor of Connecticut; and VTilliam K. H. Smith, Chief 
* Judge of the North Carolina Supreme Court. Eev, Samuel V7. Fisher, 
another President of Hamilton College, was an alumnus of 1835, a class- 
mate of Rev. George W. McPhail, President of Lafayette and Davidson 
Colleges; HughW. Sheflfey, Judge of the Virginia Supreme Court; Pro£ 
T. A. Thacher ; and Alexander S. Johnston, Judge of the United States 
Supreme Court. In 1836 were graduated Edward P. Cowles, a judge 
of the court of last resort in New York, and Eev. Eichard H. Wilmer, 
Bi8liop»of Alabama. 
' The famous class of 1837 contained Chief Justice Morrison E. Waite; 
Senator William M. Evarts; Edwards Pierrepont, Attorney-General 
and Minister to Great Britain; Samuel J. Tilden (who did not graduate 
'With the class); Rev. Aaron L. Chapin, President of Beloit College; 
Prof. Chester S. Lyman; John P. Putnam, Judge on the Massachusetts 
Supreme Bench; and Prof. Benjamin Silliman, jr. In 1838 William F. 
Cooper, Judge of Tennessee's court of last resort, graduated, as did 
Bev. Joseph P. Thompson, and William Strong, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon and Washington, when they were Territories. Henry 
L. Dawes, United States Senator from Massachusetts, is a Yale man 
of the class of 1839, a classmate of Willard P. Hall, Governor of Mis- 
souri; Eichard D. Hubbard, Governor of Connecticut; Henry E. Jack- 
son, Minister to Austria and Mexico; James O. Putnam, Minister to 
Belgium ; Charles J. Stills, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania; 
and Eev. Francis Wharton, an authority on international law. In 1840 
vere graduated Henry Booth, Judge of the Illinois Supreme Court; 
William Chauvenet, the mathematician. Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, Missouri; Gideon H. Hollister, Minister to Hayti; Prof. James 
M. Hoppin; Joseph G. Hoyt, Chancellor of Washington University, 
Jl^issouri; Charles E. IngersoU, Governor of Connecticut; George D. 
I^amont, Judge of the New York Supreme Court; Elias H. Williams, 
^ho held like office in Iowa; and Eev. George Thacher, President of 
^Owa University. 

In 1840 were graduated William L. Learned, Gilbert Dean, and 

^cseph F. Barnard, Judges of Kew York's Supreme Court. In 1842 the 

^lass contained Douglass Boardman, Judge of the Kew York Supreme 

^ourt; Eev. Joan C, Burroughs, President of Chicago University; 

-^rof. James Hadley, John A. Peters, Chief Judge of the Maine Supreme 

^ourt; Prof. John A. Porter; Theodore Eunyon, Chancellor of 'New 

^ersey; Henry A. Scudder, Judge of the Massachusetts Supreme 

VUourt; and the famous antiquarian, J. Hammond Trumbull. Another 

^mous antiquarian, Henry Stevens, graduated a year later. In 1844 

graduated Isaac Atwater, Chief Judge of the Minnesota Supreme Court; 

Charles H. Crane, M. D., Surgeon-General of the Army; Orris S. Ferry, 

tJnited States Senator from Connecticut; Henry H. Haight, Governor 

of California; and William B. Washburn, Governor of Massachusetts 

306a 11 
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and United States Senator. William B. Woods, Judge of the Un 
States Supreme Court, graduated in 1845, and Governor Henr^ 
Harrison, of Connecticut, a year later^ a classmate of Bensselaei 
Nelson, Judge of the United States District Court for Minnesota* 

COLLEGE LIFE— THE BTJLLY CLUB. 

During the early part of President Day's regime, New Haven w 
town of some 9,000 inhabitants. West of the college there were i 
two streets, and then pastures, where those practicing for debate 
Linonia or Brothers rehearsed. Down by the bay, where Sargc 
manufisictory now is, was the pavilion, a great student resort, 
town had a " homogeneous population and charming society, b 
better fitted in some respects for a college town than now." Aires 
through the efforts of Hillhouse, it was the City of Elms, the si)rea( 
arches of which trees, uniting across the streets, form one of the gi 
est beauties of Kew Haven to-day. Till 1827 there was no antbra 
coal, the students buying wood at the woodyard near South CoU 
and having it cut for use, not sawed. Willis said of the city :^ 

If you werc'to set a poet to make a town, with carte blanche as to trees, gan 
and green blinds, be would probably turn out very mucb sudi a place as New Hs 
The first thougbt of the inventor of Now Haven was to lay out the streets iasqu; 
the second was to plant them, from suburb to water side,^ with the magnificent 
of the country. The result is that, at the end of fifty years, the town is buri< 
trees. 

The scenery around Kew Haven is uncommonly fine and vai 
"tempting one constantly to holiday walks and sails, and lendtt 
romantic charm to the memories of undergraduate life.^ Tlie col 
year began then in October, and through the whole course stu( 
life was much simpler then than now. It is true that a memb< 
'21 says that "once expensive dress having become prevalent, 
faculty tried to curb it, and a Lycurgan Society was formed which 
posed a dress somewhat like that of the Quakers, but failed to ha^ 
adopted.''^ But extravagance could not have gone very for, since 
find that when Wikoff, then a Freshman, introduced the unwonted 
uries of a carpet and paper hangings into his College room, the m 
of the enormity came to the ears of Prof. Silliman. He inspected 
room and said, "All this love of externals, young man, argues ii 
ference to the more necessary famiture of your brain, which is ; 
spiritual business here.''* I^obably few American writers havel 
more influenced by college life than the poet Willis. In the w 
of his biographer, "It fhrnished him with a fund of literary mate 
It brought him into the sunshine and changed the homely school 

»Life of N. P. Wniis, 37 (H. A. Beers). 
«Scribner's, xi^ 761. 

3 '* Scenes and Characters in College, "quoted in '* College Words and Caste 
Nilea Hegister, 18, ^?, 
*Life ofN. P. Willis, chapter n. 
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<!bT3rsalis into a butterfly of nncommon splendor and spread erf Tdng.'^* 
It was a rather rough life then j all ate in commons till 1842, when the 
custom was given ui^, though an unsuccessful attempt to revive it 
vas made in 1866.^ When they had cider for dinner, each drank in 
turn from the pitcher till 1815; poor students waited on the table 5 and 
in a single term we hear of 600 tumblers and 30 coffee pots being car- 
ried off. The quality of the food, though generally good, was not uni- 
formly so, and hence in 1819 there was a three days' rebellion of Fresh- 
men and Sophomores.^ From the same cause sprang the ^^ Bread and 
Butter Bebellion," of the summer of 1828. The food was poor, and as it 
Was not improved upon complaint, the students held meetings to con- 
fer with the Faculty and then refused to go to commons till the fare was 
better. President Day refused to treat with them in a state of rebel- 
Koa and four of the students were summoned and, upon their refusing 
to come, were expelled. This created much excitement; an open-air 
meeting of the students was held in Hillhouse avenue and they pledged 
themselves to stand by each other. Then they went home, cooled off, 
and wished to come back. The Faculty offered to take back, on con- 
fession and apology all but the four who had been expelled. Most 
men accepted the terms and returned. 

In 1830 came another stubborn conflict of students \^th the Faculty, 
called the "Conic Sections Rebellion,^ because of the refusal to recite 
in that study according to the desires of the Faculty. In July the 
students petitioned to be allowed to explain Conic Sections from the 
book and not to have to demonstrate them from the figures. This was 
refused, and a portion of the class agreed to refuse to recite, and car- 
ried their resolution into effect. About 40 signed a paper indorsing 
those who refused to recite and praying that punishment, if any, should 
come on them all alike. A few days later, 42 signed a similar paper.* 
The Faculty took them at their word and 44 were expelled. Other 
Colleges refused to receive them, and this drastic policy had such an 
effect that, from that time, there has been no organized resistance to 
the College authorities. Pranks of various sorts were popular, such 
as painting the President's house red, white, and blue, or putting a 
^yr<m the top floor of a dormitory. In 1823, Willis wrote to his father, 
just after Christmas : 

The Southom stadents seem restless under the restriction of a lesson on playday. 
Xhero were many of them drunk last evening and stiU more to-day. Christmas has 
•Ivays heen, ever since the establishment of the College, emphatically a day of 
^ks, windows broken, bell rope cut, freshmen squirted, and every imaginable scene 
of dissipation acted out in fuU. Last night they barred the entry doors of South 

'I'ife of N. P. Willis, Chap. 11. 

^t has been revived successfully, for those who desire to pay a moderate amount 
^^ board. Tlie old gymnasium was remodeled for this jiurpose, and in the £aU of 
°^ "the college began to furnish meals for 400 men there, 
^^■^our Years at Yale, 238-247. 
* O college Book, 86. Yale Book, i, 137. 
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College to exclude the govemment and then illaminaibed the bnilding. This morn- 
ing the recitation-room dbors were locked and the key stolen and we were obliged 
to knock down the doors to got in, and then we were not much better off, for the 
lamps were full of water and the wicks gone. ' 

There were also Towa and Gown Conflicts, in wliicli a cliosen com- 
mander, the "Major Bully/' led on the students. 

In 1803, a student was rescued from jailj in 1806, there was a battle, 
with the "townies;'' in 1811, during a riot with sailors, the campus wa.^ 
attacked by them 5 in 1815, a party of students, going to the Dragon Tn-^ 
in Fair Haven, had a fight with the sailors there; in 1819, there was ^ 
battle between students and sailors at Long Wharf, and, in 1820, tb^< 
Bully and his followers had hard work dispersing a mob which threa.^ 
ened to tear down the Medical School on account of the disinterring a 
woman's body.* The Bully Club, of famous memory, now presumed to 
be deposited in the hall of one of the Senior societies, was a huge knott/ 
club, said to have been wrested from one of a band of townsmen in 
some riot. It was yearly bestowed, Avith set form of speech, on the 
strongest man in the Senior Class, who, thenceforth, acted as Class Presi- | 
dent. He led the College in all riots and conflicts. In addition to the 
"Major Bully," a "Minor Bully" was chosen, usually a small man, who 
acted as Vice-President of the class. Finally a faction in the class, 
thinking the name Bully not elegant enough, chose a Marshal; tUs 
produced ill feeling, which ended in a fight between the two parties on 
Commencement Day, 1840, breaking up the procession to church. 
Upon this, the Faculty passed a law, "x>rohibiting all class organization 
of any name whatever,"' and this vote is in force to day. 

In 1841, there was a firemen's riot with the students, and in 1843 a 
tutor was killed.* About this time, or earlier, arose the custom of 
Freshmen leaving chapel first after morning prayers, a custom estab- 
lished, it is said, to prevent fights at the door with the Seniors.^ 

BEGINNINO OF ATHLETICS AND JOURNALISM. 

In September, 182G, $300 were appropriated by the Corporation for 
<^ cleaning and preparing of the grounds for a gymnasium and the erec- 
tion of apparatus for gymnastic exercises, with a view to the promotion 
of the health of the students." This gymnasium was not under cover, 
but lasted through the period of President Day.® 

In 1842, W.J. Weeks ('43), then a Junior, bought a boat, from which 
time dates the beginning of the Yale Kavy. The first boat of the 
!^avy was a seven- oared one, called the Pioneer. In a few weeks two 



» Life of N. P. Willis, Chap. 11 
« Yale Book 11, 460 (L. H. Bagg). . 

•'FourYeara at Yale," 500-518. ''Sketches of Yale CoUege" in "CoUege Words 
and Customs/' 38. 

* Four Years at Yale, 500. 

* Yale Book j, 279. 

' Yale Book, n, 274. 
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more were procured, the Ifautiliis and the IriSy the latter maimed by 
Freshmen. The Sophomores had a canoe with eight short oars, called 
the Centipede. The interest in boating once started has never wancd.^ 
Apparently, the first project to start a college periodical is found in 
a letter from the Harvard Chapter of ^ B ^ to the Yale Chapter, before 
1800, suggesting that the fraternity issue such a paper. The plan came 
to naught, and Yale's first periodical was the " Literary Cabinet," which 
€ippeared November 15, 1806. It was edited by T. S. Grimk^, L, E. 
"Wales, and J. Sutherland, and announced its " unalterable resolve to 
appropriate the pecuniary profits to the education of poor students in 
"this seminary; '^ but apparently did not have much to give them, for it 
eospended publication after the first volume. It was followed by many 
lequally short-lived undergraduate papers: "The Athenaeum,'' 1814; 
** Yale Crayon," 1823; " Sitting Eoom," 1830; " Student's Companion," 
1831; "Little Gentleman," 1831; "Medley," 1833; " Literary Quidnunc," 
1838; " Collegian," 1841; " College Cricket," 1846; and " City of Elms," 
1846.* In 1836, however, was founded a monthly which still lives, the 
oldest college periodical and " generally recognized to be among the 
best of college journals,"^ " The Yale Literary Magazine." Its found- 
ers, B. O. Carter, F. A. Coe, William M. Evarts, Chester S. Lyman, and 
W. S. Scarborough, were all members of the famous class of 1837, and 
ever since that time it has been edited by five members of the senior 
dass. In February, 1886, it issued its semicentennial number, con- 
taining articles from such distinguished former editors as Donald G. 
Mitchel, Judge F. M, Finch, W. W. Crapo, President Daniel C. Gilman, 
Charlton T, Lewis, President Andrew D, White, Prof. Thomas K. 
Lomisbury, and Prof. E. R. Sill. The founder of the "Lit," as it is 
called, was William T. Bacon, who was not chosen editor only because 
he did not care for it. The character of the contributions to the " Lit " 
has always been high, and it has been an exponent of what is best in 
student thought. An election by one's class to a " Lit" * editorship is 
one of the greatest honors of the course and is diligently striven after. 
On l^ovember 5, 1840, on account of the firemen's riot, appeared the 
first number of the " Yale Banner." <^ Kichelieu " Eobinson, of the class 
of '42, was one of the principal contributors, and it was intended as the 
students' organ against the firemen. It suspended on December 10. 
On November 3, 1842, appeared Vol. i, No. 5, as an annual. In 1845, 
Yol. II followed, and ever since that date the " Banner " has yearly 
appeared with a fund of interesting information. Up to 1865 it was a 
four-page folio sheet, followed in a week or so, after 1853, by a two-page 
folio supplement. In 1866 it appeared as a double sheet, and from 
1870 onwards it has been an octavo pamphlet. It is filled with val- 

' Yale Book, n, 274. 

«Fonr Years at Yale, 425-460. 

'Thwing, 92. 

*" Origin of the Lit," Kev. C. S. Lyman, Yale Litexaiy ^«k^«a\\!L^v\., \^^* 
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uable facts and statistics. At one time it is said to have been owned 
by the Skull and Bones Society, but of late years the proprietorship (rf 
it has been with the " Lit " editors, who sell the right of publication to 
the highest bidder. It appears about December 1.^ 

ALUMNI IVIEETINaS. 

In 1827 an Alumni Association was organized, but it soon died. Txi 
1842 it was reorganized, with Chancellor Kent as president.^ It stilj 
exists, having its meetings on the Tuesday morning of Oommencemen.t 
week. The class of 1821, in 1824, held the first triennial reunion, a 
practice followed by all subsequent classes, except 1858, which post- 
poned it, on account of the rebellion, till 1865. Other especial reuniom 
are still held at the sixth, tenth, fifteenth, twentieth, twenty fifth, aiid 
fiftieth anniversaries of graduation. The class of 1836 began the pub- 
lication of triennial records, which custom other classes have fol- 
lowed. The class of 1844 started the practice of giving a silver cup to 
the first child born to a member of the class marrying after graduati(m. 
In 1848 it was given to a girl; but the class of 1849 decided it shonld 
be bestowed upon a boy, and the law has so remained.^ The class of 
1856 gave no cup, and 1885, having no child to which to give it, cele- 
brated a "Malthusian Feast." 



GROWTH OF THE SOCIETY SYSTEM. i 

I 

The secret-society system at Yale is of at least as great importance 
as at any other college, and the honors it offers are, to many students in 
every class, more attractive than the honors of high scholarship.* 

During President Bay's administration the old literary societies 
flourished, not yet being affected by the Greek Letter fraternities or 
the growing class feeling. "Brothers,^ starting with the class of 1768, 
the first one recorded in the catalogue not according to its social rank, 
but according to the alphabet, soon got into friendly relations with its 
elder sister '* Linonia." From 1801 onward for some years, all Freshmen 
were alloj:ted alternately to the two societies. John 0. Calhoun, how- 
ever, insisted on going to Brothers, where most of the Southerners were, 
though he was allotted to Linonia. In 1830 open war began again, and 
every fall the assembled Freshman class was addressed by the respect- 
ive presidents of the societies, with the so called " statement of facts,'' 
in which each society showed its superiority to the other. Until about 
1840 the meetings, which were held on Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., were 
secret. The palmy period for these societies was the first third of this 
century, during which time the offices in them were fiercely sought for. 
From 1825 to 1840, Avhen the faculty stopped the practice, they had 
exhibitions, plays, etc. Eed was the color of Linonia and blue that of 
Brolhers. 

^Four Years at Yale, 425-460. ^Foxa Years at Yale, 535-541. 
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On April 22, 1840, Linonia sent out an " appeal for a fire-proof build- 
ing for the use of the society, to contain the library," and summoned a 
general meeting on August 17, when K. P. Willis read a poem. How- 
eyer, an arrangement was made by which the library was stored in one 
of the wings of the College Library Building. W. D. Bishop (Yale 
College, 1849) gave the society $1,000 in 7 i)er cent railroad bonds, for 
Sophomore and Freshman prize debates. In 1858 a Senior debate was 
added and a Junior one in I860. 

The society aided in building Alumni Hall and was given a hall in 
the north part of the secontl story. This room, still called Linonian 
Ball, was adorned in 1858 with two life-size statues of Demosthenes 
Eind Sophocles, made by E. S. Bartholomew, in Eome. These were 
placed in the corners. In 1853 occurred the Centennial Celebration, 
^hich was very line. W. M. Evarts ('37) delivered an address, and F. 
M. Finch ('49) read a ])oem in the Korth Church. After this there was a 
banquet in the newly-dedicated Alumni Hall. 

The motto of Linonia was "Quiescit in perfecto.'^ It issued three 

catalogues of members, in 1841, 1853, and 1800. Its library was one 

of its most beneficial features; in 1770 it had 100 books; in 1800, 475 j 

in 1822, 1^87; in 1837, 5,581 5 in 1846, 10,103; in 18G0, 11,300; in 1870, 

13,300» The money to buy books, etc., came from the monthly dues, 

payable to the treasurer up to 1860, when the College assumed the 

duty of collecting the money, and assessed every student $6, and 

after 1867 $8, on the term bills. In 1867, when the College'Keading 

Room was founded in South Middle, the exi)enses attendant on it 

w»e met by a society tax. Brothers in Unity had likewise a wing in 

the College Library for their books and a hall 50 by 25 feet and 25 feet 

high, the exact size of Linonia's in the south part of the second story 

of Alumni ELall, to wliich it also contributed. Over the President's 

desk was a picture in which Col. Humphreys, the founder, was the 

(iief figure. Brothers contributed to the Pilgrims' Monument at 

Plymouth and started prize debates in 1853,^ completing the whole 

plan as Linonia did with prizes of $20, $15, and $10. In old times, 

the alumni of these societies had reunions at Commencement and in 

1868 Brothers had its Centennial Celebration. This was held in the 

Korth Church, at which place T. M. Clark ('31) gave an oration, and 

Bhcodore Bacon ('53) read a poem. This was followed by a social 

reception in the Art School Building. The celebration was inferior to 

linonia's on account of the decay of the societies. Brothers' motto was 

'B parvis oriuntur magna." Brothers issued catalogues in 1841 and 

854. Its library numbered in 1781, 163 volumes j in 1808, 723; in 1825, 

^730; in 1835, 4,565; in 1846, 9,140; in 1851, 11,651; in 1870, 13,400. 

Lfter gradual decay both the societies died in 1872. ^n attempt to 

Bvive Linonia was made in 1878; it languished a few years and died 

1 1881.1 
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In 1806 Thomas S. Grimk6 (Y. C, 1807) founded a third society, 
"Phoenix," which soon died, and in 1819 the "Calliopean Society,'* or 
<^ Calliope," was formed. It was started by Southern men because 
their candidate for president of Brothers had been defeated. It had 
at first 69 members, which number it never afterwards reached, but it 
lived on till 1853, drawing the Southern students. The middle room of 
the second story of Alumni Hall was allotted to Calliope, but it dia. 
solved before its room was ready for occupancy. It had a library which 
numbered in 1819, 400 volumes j in 1831, 2,900; in 1840, 6,000; and in 
1852, 10,000. The books were partly given to the College and partly 
sold, and with the i^roceeds two scholarships were founded. Its oiiJy 
catalogue was in 1839.^ 

In 1821 Prof. J. L. Kingsley founded a society, X J S^ which seems 
at first to have been a rival of ^ B K. It was intended to compliment 
literary as distinguished from scholastic ability. It took one-fourth of 
the class and met fortnightly, at which times essays were read. It had 
a classical library of 100 volumes, which it later gave to the College. 
It died in 1844. As the editors of the ^^Lit" were generally mem- 
bers they revived it in 1808,^ after which time its badge, a golden tri- 
angle, worn as a watch charm, was used exclusively by them for many 
years. In 1886 the "Lit" editors elected to the society several other 
Seniors of recognized literary ability, as they have done in each suc- 
ceeding class; though, as sometimes the men are never even notified of 
their election, the whole affair is somewhat of a farce, and to-day the 
chief use of A^ J ^ is to mark the "Lit" editors. 

In 1832, the present society system of class societies began with the 
founding of the august and sphinx-like Skull and Bones Society, whose 
gold badge is fashioned in the shape of the emblems from which the 
society takes its name. It has exercised au immense influence in Tale, 
and the fifteen men it takes from each Senior class are supx)osed to be 
selected for superlative excellence. In 1856, it built a hall on High 
street for $25,000. This is a windowless, iron-doored, prison-like, brown- 
stone structure, whose interior is known only to the members of the 
society. The numbers 322 are on the badge and have some mysterious 
meaning. The society is incorporated as the "Eussell Trust Associa- 
tion," taking name from Gen. William H. Eussell (Y. C, 1833), an early 
member. In 1841, a rival society, now equal in rank, was formed on the 
same general i)lan — the Scroll and Key Society, popularly so called 
from the emblems forming its golden badge. It built a fine marble hall 
on College street in 1870. It is incorporated as the W. L. Kingsley 
Trust Association. From 1864 to 1868, a third Senior society, *' Sj^ade 
and Grave," existed, which Avas succeeded for 1869 by "Crown and 
Scepter." ^ A more successful attempt to found a third Senior society 
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was made iu 1884, when the " Wolfshead Society'' was formed and built 
an elegant hall of brownstone on Prospect street. This is more like a 
dub house, with many windows, though these are not transparent, 
Wolfshead does not preserve the intense secrecy of the other societies 
and seems rapidly gaining in strength. In 1837, A ^ ^^ first of the 
Greek letter fraternities, came to Yale. Three students came from 
Hamilton College, where the fraternity was founded, to Yale to form a 
chapter there. It was very successful for many years ; but later, through 
internal dissensions and ill-success iu college politics, it lost strength 
and was suspended in 1874. W T was brought to Yale in 1838 by 
"Richelieu" Eobinson from Union, where it was founded. The Yale 
Chapter, By built a brick hall on High street in 1870, Its corporate 
name is the "Trumbull Trust Association." It has always drawn its 
membership from the Junior class and, so at Yale, has been a class so- 
ciety and not a four years' one, as at other colleges. A A ^ was also 
a Junior society till just before its suspension. In 1843, the fraternity 
ot A KEy the largest in membership of all American College Fraterni- 
ties, was founded at Yale. The mother chapter, ^, built a hall in 1861 
on York street, much of the money therefor being given by Henry Holt, 
the publisher. It is also a Junior society and has as its corporate name 
"the Winthrop Trust Association." ^ The elections to W Tand A KE 
were given at night with accompaniment of calcium lights, songs, etc., 
and furnished a weird picture. This custom was given up iu 1893. 

The Sophomores also have had societies: K2 O, the first, founded in 
1838 by the class of 1841, perished tlirough internal dissensions in 
1858. It founded chapters at Wesley an and Amherst, chapters now 
long dead. A 2 ^j founded in 1846, was abohshed in 1864 on account 
of its character. This was the first action of the kind taken by the 
faculty. Chapters were founded at Amherst, Princeton, and Marietta, 
all of which are dead. These societies published annual fueilletons, 
K2 &s being the "Banger," issued from 1845 to 1850 and in 1852, 
and A 2 <^s the Tomahawk from 1847 to 1851. These were chiefly 
abusive of each other. From A 2 sprang ^ Q W and A B X; these 
even sometimes wore the old pin. Their songs in Yale song books 
are almost the only traces of them remaining. They were abolished for 
their disorder in 1877, and the date of their abolition is still observed 
as a festival, at which a procession is formed and jokes are played on 
the Freshmen. These societies published song books, but no catalogues, 
and were chiefly feeders to the Junior societies.* 

The first freshman society was K 2 Ej founded in 1840 by Senator 
0. 8. Ferry and others of 1844. It founded branches at Amherst, Troy 
Polytechnic, and Dartmouth, but all are now dead. A rival arose in 
1845, in A Ky founded by members of 1849. This had chapters at 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Center College (Kentucky) !N"orth Carolina TJni- 

» Four Years at Yale, 105-U2. » Four Years at Yale, 87-105. 
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versity, University of Virginia, and University of Mississippi; none of 
them snnive. It issued a paper called the Battery in 1850. These 
societies had a mad hunt for Freshmen every fall, each striving to get 
the most men, and were abolished by the Faculty in 1880 on account of 
their tearing up a campaign banner of a political club during one of 
their festivities. They both issued statements of honors obtained by 
their members in order to induce Freshmen to join them.^ 2 A was 2b 
Freshman society from 1849 to 18G0, with chapters at New York Uni- 
versity and Amherst, and F iV, founded in 1855, by J. A. Twichell, ancL 

A. W. Wright of 1859, was non-secret and survived though often in ai. 
moribund state, till the fall of 1889. These societies intensified th^ 
already marked class feeling and induced men to endeavor to obtain, 
membership. 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS TINDER PRESIDENT DAY. 

During most of President Day's time, and till other schools drew away 
students, the Yale Medical School flourished. In sixteen years it had 
349 graduates, the largest class of 41 members leaving in 1829. In 1821 
it had a " cabinet of anatomical i)reparations and materia medica," and 
a botanical garden was to be established as soon as the funds of the 
college allowed,"^ which they never did. In 1829 Dr. Smith died and 
three new professors were appointed, William TuUy (Yale College, 
1806), professor of materia medica and therapeutics, which post ho held 
till 1841,- Timothy P. Beers (Yale College, 1808), professor of midwifery, 
holding the office till 1856; and Thomas Hubbard, professor of surgery, 
continuing to lecture till his death in 1838. On Dr. Hubbard's death 
Dr. Charles Hooker (Yale College, 1820) was made professor of anat- 
omy and i)hysiology, which chadr ho held till his death in 1863, 9,nd the 
veteran Jonathan Knight was transferred to the chair of surgery, in 
the occupancy of which he died in 1864. Henry Bronson (M. D., 1827) 
was api>ointed Dr. Tully's successor in 1842, holding the jwst till 1860. 
In 1821, 1834, 1856, and 1866 the charter was revised by the legislature.^ 
Chemistry was introduced as early as in any American medical college. 
The students attended at first the lectures on that subject given to the 
seniors and juniors in the academical department.^ 

From the foundation of the college there had been a class of resident 
theological students; but the Yale Theological School, as a distinct 
department, was founded under President Day. W. C. Fowler and S. 

B. Ingersoll (of 1817) began to study theology with Prof. Fitch, the col- 
lege pastor, after graduation. The second term the number increased 
to 5, and lat^ir to 12. Prof. Kingsley taught them Hebrew, and Prof, 



1 Four Years at Yale, 7-86. 
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Oroodricli elocution -and the composition of sermons. In the early part 
of 1822, 15 of the graduating class petifioned to be organized into a 
theological class. The question came up whether instruction in theol- 
ogy should be given up or the means enlarged, so as better to corre- 
spond with the advance in theological learning. Prof. Fitch supported 
theapplication, and said one professor could not teach theologues and 
be college pastor at the same time, as the standards of theological edu- 
cation were being raised. The corporation voted to appeal for an 
endowment of $20,000 for a new professorship to be called the Dwight 
professorship of didactic theology.^ A condition of the subscribers was 
"that the professor should make the same i)rofession of faith as Presi- 
dent Stiles ind President Dwight did at their induction into the presi- 
dency." ^ K ine thousand two hundred doUars of the endowment was 
lost in the failure of the Eagle Bank, but subscriptions came in so fast 
that $27,1>12.44 was raised^ and Kev. iN'athaniel TV. Taylor, who for ten 
years had been pastor of the First Church, K"ew Haven, was chosen 
professor. Among the contributions were $5,000 from Timothy Dwight, 
jr., $1,666 from Prof. Fitch, $750 and land worth $1,250 from William 
LeffinweU, $1,000 from Henry L. EUsworth, of Hartford, Titus 
Street, and Cornelia Hubbard each; from Aristarchus Champion, of 
Champion, K Y., $1,590, and $1,000 from a legacy of Mrs. Martha Deni- 
Bon, of Wilkesbarre, Pa.^ Prof. Kingsley gave instruction in Hebrew 
and Prof. Fitch in Kew Testament Greek and criticism of sermons. 
The intention from the first was to have the department separate and 
to receive aid only from college professors, besides the professor of 
divinity, tiU the school had enough funds to have teachers of its own. 
In 1824, J. W. Gibbs (Yale College, 1809) was employed to teach 
sacred literature, Greek, and Hebrew.* His salary was partly paid by 
his serving as college librarian.^ An endowmoit of $9,229.22 was 
secured for a professorship of sacred literature, of which amount Eleazer 
P. Backus and F. Toppan, of ISTew York, each gave $1,000.^ On the 
endowment of the professorship, Gibbs was formally inducted into office 
in 1826. In 1839, Pro£ Goodrich, who had taken a great interest in 
the school, was transferred to it as professor of the pastoral charge, 
continuing therein until his death in 1860. Profs. Taylor and Gibbs 
also served till their death, which occurred in 1858 and 18G1, respec- 
tively. Prof. Taylor was the central figure of the school, blending the 
attributes of a philosopher and an orator with subtle, logical, and 
strong conceptions, and a vivid, clear, earnest, and impressive delivery. 
He had striking personality, with his dark lustrous eyes, and deep-toned 
modulated voice, ^^ rising at times to a strain of powerful and stirring 
eloquence." He had the courage of a soldier, but was also " gentle and 

» J. L. Kingsley, 36 ; Yale Book, i, 3 Baldwin, Hist, of Yale. 
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loving as a child." Without malice, lie loved his fellow-men. His intel- 
lectual fascination was great, there being ^^much more in the man than 
can be transferred to paper." ^ In 1828, he preached a " concio ad clerum" 
containing tenets many thought heretical. An earnest controversy 
arose, which resulted in the founding of the East Windsor (now the 
Hartford) Theological School, and which will be discussed more fully 
elsewhere. The beliefs of the two sides were known as *^ Taylorism" and 
" Tylerism," the latter taking its name from Eev. Bennet Tyler, the 
head of the conservative party.* Dr. Taylor defended himself in the 
Christian Spectator. President Porter characterizes the New Haven 
theology (so-called) as " a development of the independent but reverent 
spirit of theological reasoning, which was begun by the elder Edwards 
and popularized by President Dwight. Viewed in another aspect, it 
was an earnest attempt to introduce the ethical element into the defense 
and enforcement of the Christian system." ' It has been said to be 
"like that of Baxter, midway between Calvinism and Arminianism.^ 
Dr. Bacon says of Dr. Taylor that "he loved discussion; but contro- 
versy, with its personal alienations, was what his soul abhorred."* 

Prof. Fitch is characterized as having the disposition of a philosopher 
and poet. Prof. Gibbs was emphatically a scholar, "patient, accurate, 
thorough, and conscientious, cautious and skeptical in intellectual habit, 
but with a profound religious sense." Prof. Goodrich was a discrimi- 
nating theologian, a cultured man, and versed in literature." His 
prominent characteristics were " enthusiasm of character, contagions 
fervor, practical tact, self-denying benevolence, and catholic spirit."' 

Almost simultaneously with the founding of the theological school 
came the incorporation of Washington (now Trinity) College, Hartford. 
Probably through that fact, in May, 1823, adhesion to the Saybrook 
platform was no longer required from instructors, and President Woot 
sey, becoming a tutor that June, is said to have been the first who 
was not obliged to take that test of orthodoxy.^ It may be noted 
here that Wesleyan University was also founded during President 
Day's period of office, in 1831. The theological students, rooming first 
on the top floor of Old Chapel and then in Divinity College, liad a great 
power in the whole college, through their enthusiasm.'' Partly through 
this influence, several revivals of interest in religion occurred. There 
were fifteen of these in fifty-six years, those of 1821, 1831, nnd 1858 
being the most noteworthy, though interest was especially shown in 
1825, 1827, 1832, 1835, 1837, 1840, 1841, 1843, 1846, 1849, 1857, and 
18G6.3 

The growth of the Divinity School was rapid, there being 600 students 
before Dr. Taylor's death. However, when the professors grew old 
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and the ctotroversy died out, the students fell off in numbers, partly 
owing to the meagerness of the endowment.^ 

Dr. Sturtevant, president of Illinois College, who was a student under 
Dr. Taylor, says: 

A more fervent faith in the trnth and certain triumph of the Gospel has seldom 
existed in modem times than in the young men under Dr. Taylor's instruction. 
Those who distrusted Dr. Taylor's teachings feared that he was undermining fun- 
damental Christianity. The impression he made upon his pupils was exactly the 
I leverse of this. The enlightened and thoughtful that were feeling the influence of 
his teaching found themselves happily relieved from many philosophical difficulties, 
with which the Gospel had before seemed to them embarrassed and impeded. They 
were raised to a fervent and undoubting faith, which they had not before experi- 
enced in its truth, its capability of being successfully defended, and its power to 
overcome and save our country and the world. 

In 1828 a band of fourteen theologues, known as the ^' Illinois band,'' 
went forth to Christianize that State. These men, the first organized 
association from an Eastern seminary to a Western State, founded 
churches and schools and Illinois College, and had " no small influence 
on the public school system of the West." During Dr. Taylor's life- 
time a large proportion of every class, '^ moved by the example of these 
pioneers," followed their footsteps. These students and other alumni 
in the Northwest " make a constituency whose enthusiastic and grate- 
ful loyalty to their Alma Mater has helped to make Yale a truly 
national institution of learning."^ 

President Day's administration also completed the circle of the pro- 
fessional schools by the addition of the Yale Law School to the college 
in 1824. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, and the early part 
of the present one, Judge Charles Chauncey, ^' a lawer of extensive prae- 
tice," had a private law school in New Haven. • Among other students 
were Judge Samuel Hubbard, of the Massachusetts supreme court, and. 
Judge Wayne, of the United States Supreme Court. In the early 
years of this century, Hon. Seth P. Staples (Yale College, 1797) com- 
menced a private law school. Early in his professional life he collected 
annnusually valuable library, and soon attained to large practice and 
higli reputation. Samuel Hitchcock (Yale College, 1809) studied under 
him, and, after serving as a tutor at Yale from 1811 to 1815, assisted 
Mr. Staples in the school, and when the latter moved to New York, in 
1824, took the school in connection with David Daggett, judge of the 
superior court. Mr. Staples died in 1861, aged S6', he stood in the front 
lank of his profession, especially in commercial and patent law. He 
^as magnetic and, writing few lectures, was noted for his off-hand com- 
ments and illustrations.^ As most of the students were Yale graduates, 
It \vas not a surprising^ innovation that their names were inserted in 
the college catalogue in 1824, though their connection with the college 
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was somewhat vague at first, the degree of ll. b. not being given until 
1843. 

In 1826 there were 10 students j in 1831 the number had increased 
to 44. In 1820 the professorship of law was revived, a small endowment 
was secured, and the professorship was named for Chancellor Kent 
Judge Daggett was appointed to it, with the duty of occasionaKy 
lecturing to the seniors. Judge Daggett (Yale College, 1783) was a 
Federalist gentleman of the old school, always wearing knickerbockers 
and long stockings. He retired from office in 1848, and died in 1851. 
Prof. Hitchcock was ^' exact and i^recise, clear and copious.^ He died 
in 1845, and Hod. W. L. Storrs (Yale College, 1814) succeeded him, hold- 
ing office only a year. In 1842 Isaac H. Townsend, esq. (Yale College, 
1822), was also employed in the law school, continuing in that connec- 
tion till his death, in 1847.^ Henry White taught in 1846 and 1847. 
In 1845 the law school library was begun by buying Judge Hitch- 
cock's large i)rivate library, and in 1846 the law school was fbrmaUy 
made a department of the college by vote of th« corporation.^ The oW 
faculty either resigned or died about the time of President Day's resig- 
nation, and the first period of the law school's history was ended. 

RESIGNATION AND DEATH OF PRESIDENT DAY, 

After presiding over the college for twenty-nine years*, a longer periecl 
than any other man has done. President Day resigned in 1846. He out- 
lived his resignation twenty-one years, and was a member of the cor- 
poration till within two months of his death. He died o« August 22^ 
1867, aged 94 years. His fiineral address was delivered by his sae- 
cessor. President Woolsey.^ 

Section V. — President Theodore D. Woolsey (1846-1871), j 

We now come to modern history, for all of Tale's students feel the ' 
influence of this man, the greatest of Yale's great presidents, and to 
nearly every graduate the venerable form of this beloved man was \ 
a familiar sight about the college to which he devoted his life. Oa I 
October 21, 1846, he was inaugurated president of Yale. He was bom 
in Kew York Olty, October 31, 1801, the son of W. W. Woolsey, a 
merchant, and of a sister of the elder president Dwight. At his taking 
the chair of Greek in 1831, " he brought with him from his studies in 
Germany an ample acquaintance with the new philology, a refined and 

I — -- I ---- ^^ ^^ 
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^eunine literary and sesthetie taste, and an active and fervid love of 
goodness and abhorrence of evil." ^ During his professorship he issued 
editions of Greek texts, which are still in use. These were the Alcestis 
in 1833, the Antigone in 1835, the Electra in 1837, the Prometheus in 
the same year, and the Gorgias in 1842.^ 

At President Day's retirement from office, Woolsey only was thought 
oi as successor, and so he became president, though at first reluctant 
to take the office. He had been licensed to preach in 1825 5 but was 
Bot ordained until the day of his inauguration. He had studied not 
only theology but also law under Charles Chauneey, of Philadelphia, 
and, "judged by the highest standards, he was a ripe and finished 
scholar." ^ He had already won distinction and had done good service, 
not only to the college, but also to the cause of classical education 
throughout the country, by the new interest in Greek ho had excited. 
He endeavored, at once, on taking the presidency, to quicken the desire 
for learning and founded, by the giffc of $1,000 in each of four successive 
years, scholarships called the Woolsey scholarships, to be held by the 
student in each Freshman class passing the best examination in Greek, 
Latin comi)osition, and algebra, and tenable by him throughout his 
Bourse^ provided ho took calculus in the junior year. To make scholar- 
ship more thorough,.he instituted biennial examinations in writing, those 
terrible bugbears of some thirty years ago. Previously, the senior year 
bad been the easiest of the four ,• he made it one of the most laborious and 
profitable. He himself gave the seniors instruction in history, i)olit- 
ical science, and international law, in the last of which he was a recog- 
nised American authority. Ftom the "example of this laborious and 
eonscientions scholar" the students obtained a " higher conception of 
the nature of true scholarship.'^ ^ For some years before ho became 
president he, with some of the faculty, encouraged students to become 
post graduates in Ifew Haven, and the founding of the now famous 
Beientific School is nearly contemporaneous with his inauguration. The 
Art School was also founded in his administration, and his article in the 
Bew England^ in 1866 proposed the solution of the problem by which 
"fte alumni obtained representation on the board of trustees.* He was 
'tery popular with the students, whom he ever strove to make, quoting 
to own words, " manly, truthful, honorable, able by their strength of 
principle to resist the debasing inttuences that are abroad in the land," 
'Jia word, that they might be " Christian gentlemen"^ His adminis- 
^tion was especially marked " by bringing the whole body of students 
^^er the influence which proceeded from a broader culture than any 
^ which they had been subjected before." 

At the time of his resignation it was said of him that " the atmos- 
phere of his presence was a place where superficial acquisition, conceit 
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of knowledge, and the mere ability to use the tongue glibly, when there 
is nothing valuable to communicate, could not flourish." ^ President 
Porter, his successor, said of him: 

As a scholar, President Woolsey is distinguished for the exactness of his knowledge^ 
the extent of his erudition^ and the breadth and sagacity of his judgment; as a 
teacher, for the glow of his imaginative and ethical spirit, and for the rigor of his 
impartiality in searching after and imparting the truth; as a theologian, for the 
extent of his biblical knowledge, the catholicity and candor of his childlike faith; 
as a friend, for the warmth and endurance of his attachments; and as a man, for the 
rare assemblage of qualities, which have secured to him an enviable place in tiie love 
and respect of his generation. Few men have been more distinguished in this coun- 
try for eminence in so. great a variety of departments of scholarship and culture, and 
few men have secured for themselves the solid respect of so g^at a number of thext 
countrymen for high personal and moral excellence. 

Ill 1850 he delivered an historical address at the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the college, which is excellent authority for the 
early history of Yale. His famous " International Law ^ appeared in 
1860, and his scarcely less famous "Essays on Divorce" in 1869. He 
has been called " the ideal academic man in character, work, and rela- 
tion to his times and the public." He loved the true and sincere, and 
hated shams, " and was full of broad human sympathies and the cour- 
tesy and instincts of a gentleman." " His English style was remark- 
able for force and purity, both in conversation and in his writings.' 
His published sermons are marked by " limpid, pure, direct simpUcity 
of diction." ^ Guileless and gentle, he could be stern on occa^tlon, and 
was a bom leader of men. His sane and well-balanced mind has been 
surpassed " in breadth and elegance of scholarship, in purity of taste, 
in clearness of thought and precision of style " by no American college 
president, nor have any of them equaled him in the ability to govern.' 
He laid the foundation and if Yale is to-day a grand university drawing 
students from the most widely separated parts of the country, it is due 
to Woolsey more than to any other man. The completeness of his work 
makes its magnitude difficult to realize, and his complete absence of 
self-assertion has not made his personality stand out as strongly as it 
deserved. His self-restraint did not come from timidity or lack of 
strength of character, but jfrom such great strength and nobleness that 
he could afford to be self-forgetful.* But we can not be forgetful of 
him, and every T ale student feels his influence and will do so till the 
end of time. 

President D wight, in his report* for 1889, speaks of President Wool- 
sey as " a true teacher influencing those he taught by his character 
and learning, as well as by his daily instructions. He was a grand 

' Yale Book, 148 : '' There are few men in the world who have done more to makft 
shams intolerable and to make simplicity and honesty and integrity precioiu and 
honorable than has been done by this good and useful man.'' — Scribners, III, 2i6. 

2 Independent, July 4, and 11, 1889. * N. Y. Evening Post, July, 1889. 

^N. Y. Tribune, July 2, 1889. ^ Report for 1889, 6. 
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man, exhibiting in all his life the righteousness and truth of a Christian 
Doianhood. He accomplished a great work, but he was in himself more 
than he was in his working. It was a privrilege to know him, and it 
IS an inspiration to remember his pure and true and holy life." 

NEW PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Eev. Noah Porter, who followed Dr. Woolsey in the presidency, was 
one of the first professors appointed by him, taking the Clark professor- 
ship of moral philosophy and metaphysics in 1847. The endowment for 
tins chair had been accumulating since 1823.^ President Porter held 
tJiis chair until his death. He was born in Farmington, Conn., in 1811, 
graduated from Yale in 1831, and at the time of his assuming the pro- 
fessorship was engaged in preaching. Tlie next year James Hadley 
was made i)rofessor of Greek, and held the position till his death in 
1872. He was a man of great scholarship, and the Greek grammar he 
prepared is one of the most widely used. In 1883 he had a worthy 
assistant given him in Lewis E. Packard (Yale College, 185G), who con- 
tinned at his post till his death in 1881. 

The old Professorship of Divinity was filled, after Prof. Fitch's retire- 
ment from active service in 185-4, by the appointment of Eev. George P. 
Pisher. He relinquished the College pastorate in 18G1 to take the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity School, which he 
liow holds. His writings in his field have given him a wide and hon- 
orable reputation. In the College pastorate Eev. William B. Clarke 
served from 1863 to 18GG and Eev. OUver E. Daggett from 18G7 to 1870. 

Prof. A. D. Stanley dying in 1853, two years later. Herbert A. !N"ew- 
ton (Yale College, 1850) was appointed his successor as Professor of 
Mathematics. He now holds the position, and is one of the foremost 
scientists of the country. 

Prof. Olmsted died in 1850, and a year later Prof. Charles Loomis 
(Yale College, 1830) was called to fill his chair of Katural Philosophy 
j and Astronomy. He continued in that position till his death, August 
16,1889. He was a solitary and eccentric man, but one of great learn- 
ing and power of research, the titles of his scientific papers exceed- 
I ing 100 in number. He was professor at Western Eeserve College 
i 1836 to 1844, and then at the University of jSTew York till 18G0. His 
mathematical text-books achieved vast success, having been translated 
into Chinese and Arabic. Over 500,000 copies of them have been sold. 
His favorite study was meteorology, in wliich he was probably unsur- 
I>assed. At his death he gave his property to the College to be used 
for his favorite sciences. In 1850, James D. Dana (Yale College, 1833) 
was made Professor of Geology, and in 1864 Mineralogy was added to 
his chair. In early life he was on the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition which circumnavigated the world, and his manuals on Geology 
and kindred subjects are standard authorities. 

' Dexter, Y. U., p. 65. 
3003^ 12 
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In 18G3, to fill the vacancy occasioued in the chair of English Litera- 
tnrc by tUo death of Profl Lamed, Cyrus Nertlirop (Yale College, 1857) 
was chosen. He left in 1884 to become Presideut of the University of 
Minnesota and has built up a great institution in the Korthwest. 

In 1854, Williiini D. Whitney, who is ond of the most distinguished 
Oriental scholars in the v/orld, ^yas made Professor cf Sanskrit, to 
which Comi)arative Philology w;is added in 1870. Othniel G. Mar^ 
(Yale College, 18G0) was made Professor of Paleontology in 18G6. Au- 
gustus II. Street (Yale College, 1812) the founder cf the Art School, 
endowed a Professorship of jModcrn Languages in 1864, and Rev. Edward 
B. Coe was ai)pointed. In 18G7 he began teaching^ taking the idace for- 
merly filled by temi^orary teachers, mostly foreiguers. In 1879 he 
retii'ed to assume a New York i)astorate.^ 

In 18G5, B. M. C. Durfeo cndo\Ved a Professorship of History, and A. 
M.Wheeler (Yale College^ 1857), the present incumbent, was appointed.* 
Thus Yale College, " considered as a society of scholars," grew.' 

. ALUMNI IN THE COKPORATION. 

After 1792 the only change in the CoUego charter was that, with tlie 
adoption of the State Constitution in 1819, the six senior assistants vere 
changed for six senior senators. In course of time these seiuitars caaieto 
attend very irregularly, as they cared but littie for their office. So it 
c*ame to pass that discontent arose. Furthermore, the alumni begas 
to complain that they had no voice in the management of the ii^Btiliih 
tion. Therefore, on July 21, 1869, the alumni meeting appointed Dr. 
Noah Porter, William M. Evarts, C. J. Still^, Alphonso Taft, and Frank- 
lin W. Fisk a committee to consider what change, if any, is desirable m 
the Corporation. They advised that the State be requested to give u^ 
the privilege of having the six senior senators on the beard, and that MX 
graduatesof Yale be elected, one each year, to take their place, thatagh 
the committee were not unanimous in advising any change. There- 
port stated that — 

The general harmony of the conncils of Yale CoHege, its steady adherencQ to ^* 
uniform course of policy, with but little public debate or agitartion, vt» uiKl«me9< — 
strativo, but quiet, adyance, in conformity with the clumging desiands of tha 
anil the progress of learning and science, are owing to the faet that its 
its faculties, and its coi-poratiou have acted together in harmonious concert and witt::^ 
united energies. 

This report was adopted, recommended by Governor Jewell in hi* 
annual message to the legislature, and approved by it.^ In 1872^ AL- 
phonso Taft, William M. Evarts, William R Washburn, Henry B. Hajr^ 
risen, William Walter Phelps, and Joseph E. Sheffield were ehoseu th^ 

^ This resignation was the first one in the Academical Department stuoalSOt. 
in 1879, p. 3. 
"Dexter, Yale University, p*65. 
^Nation, 12, 355 (D. €. Gilman). 
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first alamni members by the body of graduates, all above five years' 
standing being given a vote. The corporation is now so constituted 
and is satisfEbctory to the great majority of graduates. Efforts for a 
farther change have been thoroughly discountenanced by the sober 
common sense of the alumni, who observe tlie marvelous progress of the 
coU^e under the present management. To the ministerial portion of 
the corporation too high praise can not be given. 

It is a Jadicions and progressive body. The history of Yale College is one of the 
wonders of the land; how a few country ministersy robbing their scanty book 
ahelves for material with which to found a college, have built up a national power; 
how a few country ministers, with their scanty funds, have not only kept the col- 
lege out of debt and out of discredit, but have made it a beacon light of truth and 
learning from Maine to California; how a few country ministers have attracted to 
their graceless barracks and their iU-ventilated lecture rooms scholars from every 
State in the Union, from every walk in life, from every denomination of Christians, 
uidhave fitted those scholars to shine on the bench, in the pulpit, and in the invent- 
ors laboratory, in the editor's chair, in the Senate, in the Cabinet, and in the world 
of letters. All this, I say, is a wonder of wonders to those who are not mindful 
that the country ministers of Connecticut are a wise, a self-sacrificing, a sagaciouSy 
akaraed, and a public-spirited body of men. ^ 

INCREASE IN FINANCES. 

Tale's finances have never been superabundant, yet the wise and far- 
seeing conduct of the administration has been so admirable that the 
money at hand, though never ample, has always been made sufficient 
by some means or other. Though we may not quite admit that ^^ if 
man's achievements are to be judged according to the means placed at 
Ms disposal," the past inanagers of the coUege must be looked upon as 
prodigies of worldly wisdom and executive ability, for their doings 
vere really little less than marvellous; still we must feel the truth of 
this, that "in the whole history of the institution there seems never 
to have been an expense incurred which was not absolutely necessary and 
^hich did not produce the needed return." The funds grew slowly.* 
Charles Astor Bristed(Yale College, 1839) established a scholarship open 
*o the sophomore or junior passing the best examination in classics and 
Mathematics, yielding about $125 and tenable till the end of the third 
J'ear after graduation. In 1859, Henry A. Hurburt, of New York, gave 
^,000 fo^ the one standing second in the examination for the Woolsey 
Scholarship, already mentioned, and Charles M. Eunk( Yale College, 1845), 
^f Allentown, Pa., in 1865, gave the same amount for the third fresh- 
Man scholarship, given for work in the same examination. In 1859, 
^v. William A. Macy (Yale College, 1844), of Shanghai, China, left 
%10,000 for a graduate scholarship, tenable for three years. In 1858, 
^on. Henry L. Ellsworth (Yale College, 1810) left a legacy for the bene- 
fit of students preparing for the ministry. This fund became available 

1 D. C. Gilman, New Englander, 28, 302. 
3 Four Years at Yale, 704. 
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in 1876 and now amounts to over $56,000. In 1854, a beqaest of $10,000 
from Thomas Harmar Jolins (Yale College, 1818), of Ganandaigaay K. 
Y., fiirnislied income for six scholarships of $100 a year, for deaennuiig 
students of small means. In 1850, David C. De Forest (Yale Qidkge, 
1823) gave $5,000, which accumulated till it amounted to $20,0001 Hie 
income was to be used as follows: The corx>oration should '^proeoieto 
be made annually a gold medal of the value of $100, to be denomi&alied 
the De Forest prize, with such inscription as the president shalldiiFeet) 
to be given to that scholar of the senior class who shall write and -pro- 
nounce an English oration in the best manner on some day, either in 
the month of May or June of each year." ^ This prize was first |;iyenin 
1852 5 it is now granted to the best one of the Townsend prize speafcen 
and is regarded as one of the very highest and most desired hcniore of 
the college course. 

In 1854, a fund of $100,390 was raised, of which about $70,000 went 
to the Academical Department. This enabled the corporation to raise 
professors' salaries, which had remained the same since 1817,* when they 
were made $1,100. The increase in 1854 was to $1,800, and this sum 
was gradually increased until $3,000 was reached in 1871.' 

In 1803, Hon. S. B. Chittendeu, sr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave $40,000 
to the professorship of divinity, making it at the time the best endowed 
chair in the University. The endowment of a professorship of modern 
languages by Augustus R. Street has already been spoken of. Prof. B. 
E. Salisbury endowed the professorshix) of Sanskrit with $50,000, and 
Austin Dunham, of Hartford, gave $10,000 for a professorship of Latin 
language and literature.* 

In 1867, W. W. De Forest, of Kew York City, left $2,000, the income 
of which is given to a senior " who has attained distinction in the study 
of French, if he study in modern languages for a year after graduation." 

GROWTH OF THE LIBRARY. 

In 1849, the library received $5,000 from Addin Lewis (Yale College, 
1803), of Kew Haven. Prof. J. L. Kingsley gave $500 in 1850 for the- 
same purpose, and Mrs. William A. Larned gave $1,100 in 1861 for a-p 
library of music. In 1867, Dr. Jared Linsley, of New York, gaves 
$5,000, the income to go for the purchase of books in modern languages^ 
and to this was added the funcl given by Noah Linsley in 1817.' Id^ 
1869 and 1870, Hon. Alphonso Taft gave $2,000. In 1869, Prot Satis— 
bury gave a valuable Oriental library of nearly 4,000 volames, an^ 
endowed it with $6,000 for the purchase of more books.® 

The books in the whole library had increased to 38,000 in 1860 and tea 
65,000 in 1870.' In 1861, President Woolsey gave his Greek library o:^- 

» Yale Lit. Mag., 25, 369. * Yale Book, i, 185 (A. Van Name). 

> Dexter, Yale University, p. 84. * He has since given $2,000 for the same. 

'Nation, 12,319. » Dexter, Yale University, p. 59. 
* Yale Book, i, 195 (H. C. Kingsley). 
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over 1,000 volumes.' In 1858, Daniel 0. Gilman was made librarian, 
after having been assistant for two years. He was succeeded by Addi- 
son Van Kame, the present librarian, in 1865. In 1867, Franklin B. 
Dexter, was put in charge of the card catalogue, and in 1869 was made 
assistant librarian (a position he now holds). 

NEW BUILDINGS: ALUMNI HALL, FABNAM AND DURFEE COLLEGES. 

In the summer of 1852,^ Alumni Hall was begun and finished the next 
year. It cost $24,477.85, of which the Linonian and Brothers in Unity 
societies gave $11,000. It was designed to furnish rooms for examina- 
tious (made necessary by the new system of biennials ^), for alumni meet- 
ings, and for those societies. The lower hall is also used for the senior 
promenade at commencement, and the junior German in midwinter, 
and was at the time of erection the largest room in America with ceil- 
ing unsupported by columns and having rooms occupied above it. It 
is a castellated Gothic structure of red sandstone, having two cheap- 
looking wooden battlemented mediaeval towers, with tortuous corkscrew 
staircases.* 

In 1862, the need of a new dormitory was suggested to Henry Farnam, 
and, in 1804, he offered $30,000, which he doubled in 1867. The 
building was completed in 1869, and cost in all $126,634.79.5 This 
building was the first conscious movement towards altering the old 
plan of the campus. 

In 1868 the question came up whether it would not be better for the col- 
lege to move to the suburbs on account of the rise of the value of land 
lu the center. A site of some 50 acres was proposed near the observa- 
tory building, but the plan was given up because of the impracticabil- 
ity of equipping the college in the new situation. Therefore, in endeav- 
oring to economize space on the college campus it was determined to 
^ake a hollow quadrangle with buildings on all sides and in due time 
t^ tear down the " old brick row." Farnam College, built of brick with 
facings of Korth Eiver blue stone, was the first building designed for 
^Ue quadrangle, though Alumni Hall, the Library, and Art School 
^ere already erected on the west border of the campus and easily fell 
^'ii with the plan. 

•[n the spring of 1870 another dormitory given by Bradford M. 0. 
-^^fee, and hence bearing his name, was begun on the north side of 
^he campus. It is built of rough-dressed Kew Jersey sandstone, is four 
^ Wies high, and measures 181 feet by 40.^ It has accommodations for 
*^^ty students and is considered one of the most attractive dormitories. 

' Yale Book, i, 186. 

2 Yale Book, i, 488, W. L. Kingsley . 

3 Annuals wore substituted in 1868 and semiaunuals in 1884. 
* Scribner, ii, 777. 
« Yale Book, i, 490 (N. Porter). 
« Yale Book, i, 493 (A. M. Wheeler) . 
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WINCHESTER OBSEBVATOBY. 

In 1858 Mrs. James Ilillbouse and her daughters^ gave Tale 6 acres 
of land north of O. F. Winchester's house, on Prospect street, for an 
observatory. The telesrope in the tower of the Athenaeum, previously 
used and given ])y Sheldon Clark in 1830 to replace one lost at sea in 
1822, had done good service, and through it Halley's comet was seen 
by Professor^s Olmsted and Loomis weeks before any European obser- 
vations were known in America.* 

In 186G an equatorial telescope made by A. Clark & Sons was put 
^on South Sheffield Ilall. It has a 9-iiich aperture and afocal len^h of 9 
feet 10 inches, having eyepieces Anth magnifying powers of fW)m 40 to 
620. In the west tower of the same building is a meridian circle, for- 
merly in the Kaval Academy and bought of the United States. In 
1871 Ml". O. F. Winchester wrote to the corporation offering to hay 
the 32 acres adjoining the site given by Mrs. Hillhouse and apply tiie 
whole 38 acres for an observatory for astronomical and physical pur- 
poses, lie deeded this tract, which cost him some $100,000 to tlie 
trustees of the Winchester Observatory and also gave a flint glass ot 
29 inches diameter. Mr. Jacob Campbell, of Few York, gave four 10- 
inch disks. The trustees were to improve and sell the land (so much 
as was not needed) for the benefit of the observatory. This was tlie i 
first gift to Yale to endow research, rather than to furnish educational i 
facilities.^ In 1882 part of the observatory as intended was built and I 
an equatorial telescope given by Edward M. Eeed and a valuable heli- 
ometer were added to the instruments.* The horological bureau is one 
of the most valuable parts of the observatory. By it standard time' is 
furnished and certificates as to the running of watches and clocks ar^ 
given. Thermometers are also compared there with standard instru^ 
ments. 

PEABODY MUSEUM. 

In October, 1866, George Peabody, the well-known philanthropist^ 
gave $150,000 for a museum of natural history, especially geology, 206I-" 
ogy, and mineralogy. A board of trustees was ap^iuted and the cor " 
poration was to give land free for the building. Of the gift, $100,OOC^ 
were to go at once for a fire-proof building, $20,000 were to accumalat^ 
till they became $100,000 and then to be used for an additional bnildinjl^^ 
and the remaining §30,000 were for the endowment. Three-sevenths (►-/^ 
that was to go for geology, three-sevenths for zoology, and one-aeventb 
for mineralogy. Originally it was intended to place the, building CD 

» Yalo Book, 11, 197 (H. A. Newton). 

3 Yalo Tlorological and Time Bareau. 8cribuer's, 21, 483; Harper's, 49, 530. 
3 Yalo Book, 11, 197. 
** Dexter, Yale University. 

^Connecticut was the first State to autlxorize the Aimishing of titftiKlard time to 
railroad stationa, in 1881 (Yale in 1881, p. ^^V 
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Chapel street, cast of tlie Art ScliooL In 1874 the site was changed 

for tlie present one, corner of High and Elm streets* The i>resent build- 

ingy designed to be the north wing of the completed structure, was begun 

in 1S74, finished in 1876, and cos t, with cases for specimens, $170,000. 

It is 115 by 100 feet and is built of brick with cut-stone triminings, 

having three stories of 18 feet each and a high basement and attic. In 

the basement are the work rooms and those for the collection of fossil 

footprints. The first floor has a large lecture room and the mineral- 

ogical collection, the finest in the country. The second floor has the 

collections in geology and palaeontology; the thu-d, those in zoology and 

osteology; the fourth, those in archseology.^ The collections had i)re- 

viously been kept in the upper story of the cabinet. In mineralogy, in 

addition to the famous Gibbs cabinet previously mentioned, the cabinet 

of R. D. Perkins, of England, was bought for $1,000 in 1807. In 1843 

Baron Lederer, the Austrian consul-general to the United States^ sold 

Tale his cabinet for $3^000. In 1873 Joseph Sampson, of lisTew York^ 

bought for Yale, for $3,000^ the collection of pseudomorphs formerly 

owned by Prof. Blum, of Heidelberg, and the basis of his work on that 

subject.^ In geology and paheontology. Prof. Marsh has gotten together 

^collection, of which Prof. Huxley said, as far back as 187G: 

X can trul J and otuphaticaDy say tbat, so far as my knowledgo extends, tkere is 
Nothing in any way comparable, for extent, or for tlio care with wliLcli tlie r^nains 
^^ve been got together, or for their scientific importance, to tho series of foaaijs 
^liich Professor Marsh has brought together. 

I*rom 1870 to 1875 he led the so-called "Yale Scientific Expeditions,^ 
Wilder authorization from the United States, making many important 
discoveries in the far West.^ In zoology the collections of Prof. A. E. 
^^errill are very fine,* and the collection in archaeology, begun by Profl 
-'^tarsh in 186C, gained prominence from the time an assistant was 
^•t>pointed for it in 1877.» 

THB THBER PROFESSIONAL SCHOOI^ 

Yale has developed in two ways, it has unfolded within itself and 

.8 thrown off vigorous shoots in the shape of special departments** 

le oldest of these, the Medical School,, though hampered by lack of 

■^fcinds, did good work. In 1865 a laboratory was established in the 

-jVledical School, and in 1877 there was an entire couise of chemical 

^^struction there, the laboratory being well fitted up. The faculty 

« as been a self-denying one and the founding of the State hospital is 

Sieatly due to their efforts."' In 1859 tlie old building was sold to Mr, 

^lieffield for the Scientific School, and a year later a new three-story 

t>rick college was built on the west side of York street, between Chapd. 

* Vale Book, ii, 178 (O. C. Marsh). » Yale Book, ii, 195 (C. H. Famam). 

' Vale Beokf H, 183^ (E, 8. Dana). * Scribner, xi, 773. 

^ Yale BoaIe, h^IST (€toorge Bird GvlBAell). ▼ Tal» Boole, n^ 79^ 
^ Vale Boek, », 19a (A. £. YerriU . 
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and Crown. In 1852 the fund was increased to $14,450, and later Dr. 
Jobn De Forest, of Watertown, gave $5,000. The last of the old fac- 
ulty. Prof. Knight, died in 1864. In 1852 Dr. Worthington was 
appointed to Dr. Ives's old chair of the theory and i)riictice of medicine. 
Dr. Ives became professor of materia medica and therapeutics and 
died 1861). Dr. Worthington died in 1867 and was succeeded by Dr. 
Charles L. Ives, who held office till 1873. Dr. Francis Bacon took Dr. 
Knight's place in 1864 and retired in 1877. 

In obstetrics, following Prof. Beers, Dr. Pliny A. Jewett was profes- 
sor from 1856 to 1863 and was succeeded by Dr. Stephen G. Hubbard, 
who retired in 1880. The chair of anatomy and physiology was filledy 
after Dr. Charles Hooker's death, in 1863, by Dr. Leonard J. Sanford, 
who retired in 1888. Dr. Bronson, professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics, dying in 1860, was succeeded by. Dr. Charles A. Lindsej, 
who resigned in 1883. In 1867 Dr. Moses C. White was made professor 
of pathology and microscopy, and still holds the chair. Prof. Benj. 
Silliman, sr,, taught chemistry in the Medical School till 1853, whenliis 
son succeeded him, to continue at work till his death, in 1885. In 1867 
Dr. George F. Barker was made professor of i)hysiological chemistry 
and toxicology. 

The number of students was small and rather decreased owing to 
oi)ening of other schools. 

The Divinity School lost its old faculty during President Wooisey'8 
time. In 1858 Dr. Taylor died, two years later Prof. Goodrich, and in 
18G1 Prof. Gibbs also died. A new era began with the appointment io^ . 
1 858 of Rev. Timothy Dwight (Yale College, 1849), now president of the ' 
University, as assistant professor of sacred literature. In 1861 Eev* 
J. M. nopx)iu was made i^rofessor of homiletics, which place he helcJ- 
till 1879. Rev. G. P. Fisher was transferred from the college pastorat^^ 
to the chair of ecclesiastical history, and Henry H. Hadley (Yale Col 
lege, 1847) was made professor of Hebrew. The latter remained onl; 
a year, and after Hebrew had been taught by Addison Van Name foi 
four years. Prof. George E. Day was called from Lane Seminary in 186^^ 
to take the chair of Hebrew, which he now holds in connection witt:^ 
that of biblical theologj^. In 1866 also, Rev. Leonard Bacon, retirin^^ 
from the active pastorate of the Center Church in New Haven, assumecS^ 
part of the work in theology. During this x)eriod President Porter^ 
also taught in the Divinity School. In 1871 Rev. Samuel Harris, D. D. ^- 
then president of Bowdoin College, was called to the chair of system^ 
atic theology, of which ho is the i)resent incumbent. This caused Drrr^ 
Bacon to cease instruction in theology and to lecture instead on churcl^' 
polity and American church history, which he did till his death in 1881-^ 
full of years and honors.^ The school, owing to various causes, was -* 
small and did not flourish till toward the end of Woolsey's admini^^ 
tration. Then in 1866 a movement was made for a new building. Thi^^ 

» Dexter, \a\o VJuvvexavt^ . 
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through the beneficence of the friends of the school, was so successful 
that the corner stone of the present East Divinity Hall was laid Sep- 
tember 22, 1869, and the building was ready in a year.^^ It stands on 
the comer of College and Elm streets, and contains lecture rooms and , 
rboms for the students. In 1871 Frederick Marquand, of Soutbport, 
Conn., well known for his generosity, built a chapel at a cost of some 
$20,000, to the west of East Divinity and communicating with it. 
About the same time Henry Trowbridge, of New Haven, gave a fund 
of $2,500 for a reference library for the dej)artment.^ In 1871 Henry 
W. Sage, of Brooklyn, founded the Lyman Beecher lectures on preach- 
ing, endowing them with $10,000. These lectures are delivered every 
winter by the most prominent clergymen of the country. For the erection, 
of the new theological buildings,^ W. E. Dodge, S. F. B. Morse, Aaron 
Benedict, and Daniel Hand each gave $10,000. In 18G8 Samuel Holmes, 
of Moutclair, N. J., gave $25,000 for the endowment of the i)rofessorsliip 
of Hebrew, i)rovided the new building be put up.'* Augustus R. Street 
left $47,855 for the endowment of the professorship of ecclesiastical 
liistory, and Governor William A. Buckingham gave $30,000, which- 
endowed the chair of sacred literature. There were other gifts in Pres- 
ident Woolsey's time. Prof. Goodrich gave $10,000; Benjamin Hop- 
pin, of Providence, $15,000; Miss Lucretia Deming, of New York, 
♦5,000; W. Burroughs left $10,000; David Smith, of Norwich, gave 
t5,000; Rev. Charles Nichols, of New Britain, $3,000; W. W. DeForest, 
of New York, $5,000; Rev, David Root, $14,500, and J. B. Beadle, 
^0,000.* In 1867 the connection of the department with the college 
^as made more clear by the granting the degree of bachelor of divinity 
^ its graduates. 

The third professional school, that of Law, flourished for some time 
J^tider Profs. Clark Bissell and Henry Dutton, who were both appointed 
^U. 1847. They were both governors of the State. Governor Bissell 
^^tired in 1855 and was succeeded by Thomas B. Osborne, who himself 
^Otired in 1865. This left Governor Dutton the sole professor, and 
^^ith his increasing years the school diminished in numbers and nearly 
X^^rished, when Governor Dutton's death in 1860 left it without an in- 
^t;ructor. Thus, as the second period in the life of the school began 
"^itli President Woolsey's administration, it also ended with it.^ 

'Five stories above ceUar; rooms for about 60 (Yale in 1870, 13). 

^Yale Book, ii, 26 (G. P. Fisher). 

'Yale Book, i, 196 (H. C. Kingsley). The Broadway Tabernaclo, New York, gave 
^15,900; CUnton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, $3,700; officers of Yule, $5,000, and citi- 
^«n8 of New Haven, $16,900 (Yale in 1869, 11). 

^ Yale Book, ii, 61 (G. E. Day). 

* Yale Book, i, 196 (H. C. Kingsley). 

•Dexter, Yale University, 74. 
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POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie fact that WooTsey, as a professor, had graduate students has 
been meutioiied, and Prof. Tliacher in 1843 "advocated the establish- 
ment of a system of advanced instruction for graduates which should 
fiirnish them oi)portunities for continuing their studies beyond what 
was possible within the limits of the four years' course of the college/ j 
Prof. Silliman, sr., also had graduate students in chemistry, and his i 
son in 1843 opened a i)rivate school in the college laboratory.^ In 1811 
E. B. Salisbury was made professor of Arabic and Sanskrit, without 
salary, and in 1846 professorships of agricultural chemistry (for which i 
a small endowment was partially promised) and of applied chemistry 
were founded.^ In August, 1847, a committee of the faculty recom- 
mended a graduate deimrtment, and instruction was formally he^n 
that fall. In 1852 the degree of Ph. B. was offered for two years' study, 
but as most of those who desired to study the more strictly scientific 
branches had not had a college training that degree was limited to 
students in the Scientific School in 1860. In the same year the depart- 
ment of philosophy and the arts was made complete in its present shape 
by the establishment of the degree of Ph. D. ibr B. A.'s with two years' 
post graduate study. In 1861 this degree was taken by Eugene Schuy- 
ter, James N. Whiton, and Arthur W. Wright. Prof. Salisbury retired 
in 1856 and endowed with $50,000 in 1870 the Sauskrit chair, which 
Prof. Whitney holds. 

THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOU 

At the time of President Woolsey's death it was said: "The mosi 
important educational event of the century in America probaUy is the 
foundation, under his presidency, of the Shef&eld Seienti&e S^diool o£ 
Yale University."^ It sprang from the efforts of two men, Becyamin 
Silliman, jr., and John P. Norton, to advance the cause of science in 
the United States. Mention has already been made of the i»*ivat6 
school opened in 1842 by Prof. Silliman in the laboratory. He fitted 
up the laboratory at his own expense, and for some time had ho funds 
but $300 from a friend. Among the students were John P. Norton and 
T. Stcrry Hunt. Up to this time no provision for the advanced teach- 
ing of chemistry was made anywhere in America,^ and in this little 
laboratory was the germ of the Sheffield Scientific School. The College 
took no notice of this school and its members were not catalogued.* 

JohnP. Norton, after lea vingtheschool, went to Europe, to study chem- 
istry in Edinburgh. In 1846 he returned to America, and to Silllmaa 
it seemed desirable to secure him to teach those desiring special instruc- 
tion in the applications of (chemistry ta agriculture, to which he had 

' Yalo Book, ii, 163, \V. L. Kiugsley. •" Baltimore American, July 3, 1889. 

2 Yale Book i, 149. < Yale Book, ii, 81-83. 
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paid great attention. Prof. Silliman, sr., with. lii» son, drew up and 
presented a memorial to the corporation that there should be a new 
department in the college for physical science/ and that plan was wid- 
ened, according to a suggestion from President Woolsey, so as to include 
ail branches not already taught This school was to be called the 
"Department of Philosophy aud the Arts."^ The corporation voted 
to make two new professorships, one of agricultural chemistry aud 
animal and vegetable physiology, to be filled by John P. Norton, and 
one of chemistry and kindred sciences applied to the arts, to which 
Benjamin Sillimau, jr., was appointed. A friend offered them $5,000, 
if 120,000 were raised for this puipose. No instruction was given that 
year, but the next commencement the corporation voted to organize 
the department, stipulating that the cost of the school should not come 
from the existing college funds. The college had no money for the 
plan and but little sympathy. Prof. Norton came back from Europe, 
where he had spent the past year, and accepted the chair of Agricul^ 
tural Chemistry, rejecting the rest of the title.^ The school was 
divided into two parts, the school of applied chemistry and the 
advanced instruction in philosophy, philology, and mathematics (the 
strictly postgraduate department).^ The chemical school for several 
years was allowed the interest of the $5,000 referred to; but, as the 
$20,000 was never raised, that was taken away later. The school was 
opened in the old president's house, which President Woolsey did not 
care to occupy. It was refitted, and the first class organized in the fall 
of 1847. No supervision of the scholars in the department was 
attempted by the college authorities, and to this day the scientific 
stadents are not obliged to attend chapel. On payment of the tuition 
fee the students could attend the lectures of Profs. Sillimau, sr., and 
Olmsted in the college proper.^ 

Prof. Sillimau, jr., who was later in 1863 one of the fifty original mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Sciences,* was appointed instructor in 
chemistry and toxicology in the medical department of Louisville Uni- 
versity, Kentucky, in 1849, and sold out his interest in the school and 
the laboratory to Prof. Norton. The latter, with all the burden ui)on 
him, serving without pay, was not able to endure the exertions required 
of him, and his health gradually gave way.^ He was the first professor 
of agriculture, in any sense, in an American college, and though he was 
offered $3,000 elsewhere, he would not leave his post.* He was a pio- 
neer, and put both heart and means in his work. In 1852, through his 
endeavors, the first step was taken to give the school a definite posi- 
tion among the departments of the college by the granting the degree 
of Ph. B., on final examination after a two years' course of study. 

' CoUego Book, p. 90. ^ Yalo Book, ii, 105 (T. R. Lounsbiiry). 

2 Yale Book, u, 81-83. < Yalo Book, ii, 118 (W. H. Brewer). 
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Though beloved and useful, he was not long to keep on at his work, 
for he died a martyr to his calling, at his father's house in Farmingtou, 
Conn., September 5, 1852, aged only 30. He was not a great original 
investigator, but that was through force of circumstances, which made 
him the organizer of a school successful from the start. He willed to 
the college all the apparatus, books, and other articles, worth probably 
$5,000, provided the school were kept up. The school was reorganized 
by obtaining Prof. John A. Porter, who had just resigned the professor- 
ship of chemistry in Brown University, to take charge of the laboratory 
for a year. At the commencement ot 1853 he was made professor of 
analytical and agricultural chemistry, which he held till ill health 
forced him to resign in 1864. Ho died two years later.^ He was a son- 
in-law of J. E. Sheffield and that fact partly accounts for Mr. Sheffield's 
taking such interest in the S(*hool. At the beginning of 1852, Wil- 
liam A. Korton, a graduate of West Point, who had been professor of 
civil engineering at Brown University, was chosen to the same place 
at Yale,^ and that department was begun that fall with 26 students, 
reciting in the attic of Old Chapel for some years. His students re- 
ceived the same degree as the chemical students, but were a distinct 
school. The catalogue of 1854-55 put both as branches of an imagi- 
nary Yale Scientific school, but there was no real connection till both 
became parts of the Sheffield Scientific School. 

In 1855 the school was reorganized, with George J. Brush, one of the 
first graduates of the school, who was then studying in Europe, as pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy.^ At commencement of that year Prof. J. D. 
Dana aroused interest in the school, and the next year taught its stu- 
dents geology, and continued to do so without pay for some time till 
his health failed him. About this time Prof. Silliman, jr., returned 
from Louisville, but his work henceforth was in the college proper and 
the medical school, in both of which places be succeeded his father. 

In 1856 S. W. Johnson, who had taken charge of the laboratory the 
year before, was made professor of analytical chemistry, to whicb agri- 
cultural chemistry was added later. He is now the second of the 
faculty in length of service. His books made for his classes have 
been very successful, being translated into German, Russian, Swedish, 
and Italian.'* After his appointment Prof. Porter taught only organic 
chemistry. In 1859 the faculty was further increased by the appoint- 
ment of Eev. C. S. Lyman as professor of industrial mechanics and 
physics, which he later exchanged for the chair of astronomy. 

« 

■ ' I ■ I ■■ ■ . ■ - ■ I i^^ ■ ■ — ■■ ■■ ..- ■-' --■ ■-^. ■ I ■ ■^- — ■■Mil I ^^^^m^^ma^^^^^^^^^ ■ - ■ I . ■ M ■ I 

> He was an ardent patriot during the rebellion, and originated the '' Connecticut 
VV^ar Record" Yale Book, ii, 118 (W. H. Brewer). 

«He held the place till his death, in 1883. 

3 In 1864 mineralogy was added, and he resigned from teaching metallurgy in 1871. 

<Yale Book, i, 105 (T. R. Lounsbury), Dexter, Y. U., p. 76, See Fisher's *'YaId 
BibUographies, 1893." 
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JOSEPH EABL SHEFFIELD. 

That Bame year the school was put on a firm basis by Mr. Sheffield^ 

unexpectedly coming forward, buying the medical college at the head 

of Oollege street, refitting and enlarging it as the permanent abode of 

the schools of chemistry and engineering. In 1860 the work was done, 

and the two schools for the first time came togetaer under one roof. 

He also gave $50,000 for an endowment fund, the only sum that had 

been given for that purjyose, while all contributions for the department 

previously had not been over $15,000, and the professors had virtually 

worked without pay. His gift was divided into three parts; one-half 

was to go for the chair of analytical and agricultural chemistry, and 

tlie other half was to be divided equally between those of metallurgy 

and engineering. In gratitude for this gift the school was formally 

named the Sheffield Scientific School at commencement, 1861.^ 

Joseph Earl Sheffield was born at Southport, Conn., June 19, 1793, 
and died February 16, 1882. His father and grandfather were ship- 
owners, and in 1808 he himself, after a common-scliool education, went 
to New Berne, N. C, as clerk. In 1813 he became partner of a New 
York house there and soon transferred his business to Mobile, Ala., 
where he became a large cotton -shipper. In 1835 he returned to the 
Iforth and settled in New Haven. He was instrumental in the building 
of the Farmington Canal and the Northampton Railroad, being also 
concerned in the New York, New Haven and Hartford and other rail- 
ways. He gave to Trinity Church, New Haven, a parish house, costing 
$75,000, and made gifts to Trinity College, the Berkeley Divinity 
School, and the Theological Seminary of the Northwest at Chicago. 
He was a gentleman of the old scliool, gracious, gentle, charming, with 
simplicity of the highest breeding and the kindliness of a noble heart, 
ever ready to aid the suffering.^ His health was good till within two 
yearsof his death.* The aggregate of his benefactions was over $650,000, 
of which Tale received over half, and since his death the school named 
for him has obtained much of his estate. 

GROWTH OF THE SHEFFIELD SCHOOL. 

In 1869 an entrance examination in the chemical course was ordered, 
but wasnotput into effect till 1861. This prevented the school becoming 
a resort for lazy men. The requirements were arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, plane trigonometry,^ English grammar, geography, and the 
elements of chemistry and physics, which last two were soon given up, as 
the preparatory schools would not teacli them. At the same time, the 

' He had already given $10,000 (Yale Book, i, 151). 

« Yale Book, ii, 105 (T. E. Lounsbury). 

» J. E. Sheffield, Am. Jour, of Ed., xxviu, 321. 

-•Yale Book, ii, 114 (W, L. Kingsley). 

•Sheffield Scientific School, Am. Jour, of Ed., xxviu,33T. 
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cbemical course and a new one, called the general course, were lengthened 
to tliree years, in which the engineering course followed them in 1803, 
the first year of all the courses being made the same.^ Opposition hemg 
made to the general course as conflicting unduly with the regular col- 
lege course, it was modified in 1863, and a year later the name was changed 
to the select course. It was further reorganized in 1874 and brought 
into unity with the other courses by making geology the leading sub- 
jcct. However, there is still a feeling among many that it is an easy 
way of getting through college without ancient languages.* IJp to 
1870 Mr. ShefBeld's gifts, were, first, the gift of South Sheffield Hall, 
which he enlarged by the addition of an observatory in 1865, mak- 
ing it in size 117 by 112 feet'; second, an endowment of $130,000 
and a library fund of $10,000, later increased to $12,000; third, the 
Hillhouso Mathematical Library, costing $4,000*; fourth, a gift rf 
$2,700 to the Collier Cabinet, which cost originally $6,000 and was 
given by M. D. Collier, of St. Louis, in memory of his brother, T. 
F. Collier, a student in the Scientific SchooP; fifth, gifts for current 
expenses, which amounted to $10,000 annually for the last ten years rf 
his life and to $20,000 in 1881.« In addition to all this, in 1870 lie 
presented a lot on Prospect street, north of the old building, which, fit)m 
the increasing number of students was becoming too small; erected a 
new building thereupon known as !N"orth Shef&eld Hall, and equipped it; 
in all expending over $100,000.^ By this the class rooms were re-ar- 
ranged so that the chemical laboratory, lecture rooms, the library, and 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station were accommodated 
in South Sheffield Hall.' North Sheffield Hall, the new building, is 
84 by 75 feet, and nominally three stories high, though practically 
five, with brownstone foundation. The walls are of red brick, relieved 
by white and blue, which give a zebra-like effect; the water tables, 
window and door sills are of bluestone. It contains the general 
lecture rooms and the departments of civil and dynamical engineering, 
physics, botany, and drawing. Through growth in number the classes 
in geology, mineralogy, zoology, and physiology have recited in Pea- 
dody Museum since 1876.^ 

In the large hall of ^' li^orth Sheff " are held, every winter, the so- 
called Mechanics' Course of twelve lectures, by members of the university 
faculty. To these the public is admitted on payment of a small fee ($1 
for the course) and from their foundation they have been successfiil 
and interesting.'^ Prof* W. B. Whitney, about 1800, took the place (rf 

• Yalo Book, i, 152. 

2 Yale Book, II, 105. 

3 Yale Book, n, 116 (W. H. Brewer). 

* Yalo Book, i, 152, ii, 105. 

6 Yalo in 1869, p. 7; Yale Book, i, 196 (H. C. Kingsley). 
6Rept. U. S. Bureau of Ed., 1881, p. 35. 

^Tho latter was removed in 1882 owing to need £Jt)r more room. 
«JNr. E. Jour, of Ed.,Feh. 6, 1816, i^.ll. 
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Sheffield mststtetor in xaodern laugaagcsL His presence gave xooral 
force to the school and prevented the students becoming so narrow as 
to forget all studies out of their branches. Through his influence at 
Yale there has never been a conflict between language and science. 
On July 2, 18G2, President Lincoln signed the so-called Morrill bill, by 
which public lands were appropriated to the several States for the benefit 
erf the agricultural and mechanic arts. The next yefir Connecticut 
gave the Sheffield Scientific School, on certain conditions, the interest 
" on the fund from the sale of its share of the laud scrip. The fund 
equalled $135,000,^ and this, with Sheffield's gifts, put the school on 
afirm footing. The conditions the State required were, that some Con- 
necticut students should have free tuition.^ 

In 1856, the professors, with the president of the college, were made 
a governing board. Kew professors were added from time to time. In 
1863, Daniel C.Gilman, formerly librariauj became professor of physical 
and political geography,^ which post he resigned to become president 
of the University of California in 1872, He was very prominent in the 
inanagement of the school. In 18G4, W. U. Brewer was made professor 
of agriculture, Daniel C. Eaton of botany, and A, E. Yerrill of zoology. 
All three of these still hold these chairs*. In 18G5, Col. Alfred P. Eock- 
well (Yale College, 1855) was made professor of mining, which place he 
laft to go to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 18G8. In 
1870^ Capt. W. P. Trowbridge was made i^rofessor of dynamical engi- 
neering, which chair was endowed a year later with $28,000 by Mrs. 
S&san K. Higgin of Liverpool, England.^ In 1871, O. D. Allen was 
made professor of metallurgy and assaying, and T. K. Lounsbury i)ro- 
fessor of English. Both of these still hold their places. 

When the State grant came, in 18G3, an agricultural course was 
fimnded; in 1865 one in mining and metallurgy waii added j as was, a 
year later, one in natural history and geology. In 1870 the courses in 
dynamic engineering and biology completed the list of coordinate 
courses. Of the faculty, it can be truly said that from the early daya 
of tlie school, "with meana never abundant and often exceedingly 
straitened, they have built up a school of science over which no 
other scientific institution in the country, however richly endowed, 
ventures to claim superiority.^* 

In 18G0 the degree of civil engineer was given for a yearns post- 
graduate study; the degree of dynamic engineer was first given for 
two year's post-graduate work in 1873.' In 1869 an effort was made 

>Yalenook,ii, 105. 
-Dexter, Yale Universitj^, p. 76. 

^For endowment of this chair, Samuel L. Seldeu gave $5^000 aud two- others. $15,000 
(Yale in '69, p. 40.) 
^ Val» Book; li« IQo (T. K. LounAhury). 

^ At the same time tha req^oiieiBex^ for the degree of civil engineer were raiaed 
^outt one t-o two years' study (Yale in 1873, p. 6). Dexter, Yale University, p. 76. 
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to add to the permanent fiind, which brought in $150,000 in less thJEUi 
three years. Of this sum, Mr. Sheffield gave more than half. 
In 1870 a careful observer said : 

It is because we believe no iiistitutiou iu the country can boast a body of men more 
thoroughly imbued with the university spirit, the desire to live by truth and for 
truth, than the Yale Scientific School, that we think they can never go wrong, in 
placing what they are doing for the American, as something better and distinct from 
the American engineer or chemist, fqremost among their claims to the support and 
gratitude of the community. ' 

THE ART SCHOOL. 

The Trumbull Gallery had but few additions for many years. In 1858 
the statues of Demosthenes and Sophocles, already spoken of, came 
to Linonia, and a loan exhibition was held in Alumni Hall for two j 
months during that^summer. Seven thousand people visited it, and the 
enthusiasm it evoked led to a course of art lectures by E. E. Salisbury, 
Donald G. Mitchell, Andrew D. White, Prof. Greene, of ISTew York, and 
Mr. Denning, of Hartford.^ 

In the early part of the sixties the cause of art education was im- 
pressed by Kathaniel Jocelyn ou Augustus E. Street, a wealthy citizen 
of New Haven, so strongly ^ that he offered the corporation " to erectj 
at his sole expense, a building on the corner of Chapel and High streets, 
on the college grounds, to be used for a school of the fine arts.^* Hifl 
aim was not simply to found a museum, but to establish a school ibr 
practical instruction in art, for those of both sexes who were desirous 
of pursuing the fine arts as a profession, and to awaken and cultivate 
a taste for and appreciation of the arts, among the undergraduates and 
others.^ He first gave expression to the idea that the " study of art 
comes within the scope of a great university,"^ and founded the first art 
school in an American institution of higher learning and, technically 
speaking, the first one connected with a university in the world.* The 
offer of the building was made March 24, 1864; the comer stone laid in 
November, and the structure was finished just before commencement 
in 1806.^ It is revived Gothic in style and consists of two wings, 34 by 
80 feet and 36 by 70 feet, connected by a central building, 44 by 33 feet 
The walls are of Portland and Jersey stone, with yellow Ohio stone 
ornaments. Its arches are of alternate Belleville and Cleveland stoney 
and the columns of the front porch are of Gloucester i>olished granite, 
with the capitals of Cleveland stone carved after natural foliage, with 

^^ ^^ ■■_. -■ — - -■ I IIMI__M.MW .IMII. _.^ ■ ■ ■ III ^^~^ 

' President Eliot, of Harvard, tried to get Brush and Whitney away in 1869; Nation 
10,70. (E. L. Godkin.) 

« Yale Book, ii, 140 (J. F. Weir). 1 

3 Connecticut Post, March 9, 1878. 

^ Yale Book, ii, 116 (J. M. Hoppin). \ 

'^The buildiug was erected under the supervision of the architect of the NatiflO*^ 
Academy of Design, New York. (Connecticut Post, March 9; 1878.) 
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original designs. In the basement are drawing and modeling rooms; 
the first story contains studios, classrooms, and librafies; the second, 
two large galleries, lighted from the roof, and two wide corridors filled 
with casts.* The cost of the building was $175,000; and Mrs. Street, 
after her husband's deatli, also endowed the professorship of painting 
with $50,000. His own gifts to the art school amounted to $317,882.50 
in all. In addition, he gave $44,690.47 to the academical department, 
and $48,865 to the divinity school.^ Mr. Street died before the comple- 
tion of the building, but not before he had approved, on July 25, 1865, a 
Bcheme for the government of the school, prepared by President Woolsey. 
It provided for a council of five, of whom the president of Yale College 
should be the chairman, "for the purpose of taking on them the manage- 
ment of the school of art." This held its first meeting January, 1866. In 
the summer and autumn of 1867 an exhibition of loaned paintings was 
held in the new building. The proceeds were over $4,000, and the profits, 
•700, were used to buy casts.' In the spring of 1868 the Jar ves collection, 
illustrative of Italian art from the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries, 
consisting of some 120 pictures,* was mortgaged to the school and 
placed in the galleries. These paintings were collected by James Jack- 
eon Jarves, and are very fine, comprising many panel paintings in tem- 
pera. Later they were x>nrchased by the school. 

Prof. J. F. Weir was chosen Art director and Professor of Painting 
in 1869. The professorship was endowed by Mrs. Street, and called, 
from her father, William Leffingwell. It is required that the occupant 
of the position belong to the National Academy of Design.*^ Prof. 
Weir'g personal acquaintance with artists and owners of paintings has 
enabled him to gather fine collections. He returned from Europe in 
September, 1869, and took the place he has since held. D. Oady Eaton 
was at the same time made Professor of the History of Art, a position 
he resigned in 1876. In 1870, and for some years following, there were 
other loan exhibitions, the proceeds from which went to increase the 
number of casts. Prof. S. F. B. Morse gave the school Allston's Jere- 
miah, valued at $7,000, and E. E. Salisbury, Henry Farnam, E. S. Fel- 
lowes, and others have made gifts.^ 

GRADUATES UNDER PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 

Thwing,' in his book on American colleges, says: 

Kine-tenths of the distlnguislied gradaates from 1819 to 1850 either were the first 
or among the first scholars of the class to which they belonged. A student who 
nnked low in college has seldom succeeded in attaining a high position in his pro- 
taion. 

' Yale Book, ii, 142 (J. F. Weir). » Yale Book, ii, 142. 

"Yale Book, ii, 146 (J. M. Hoppin). « Yale Book, ii, 144. 

* Yale Book, ii, 143. » Page 126. 

* Connecticat Post, March 9, 1878. 
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This is true as to Yale's honor men, for they have ever done well ia 
the world. The average a^e of students at entrance, for the first half 
century, was 17; it then slightly decreased for fifty years, and since 
has risen again till now the average is considerably over 18 and, conse- 
quently, most who graduate arc over 22.^ These graduates have scat 
tered more w idely than those of any other American college, and ^* Yaltfs 
immense infiuence in partibus alienorum (she draws over 60 per cent of 
her students from States not in Kew England) is due to the fact that 
she has educated a great number of Eastern-bred men in the West and 
in the Middle States. Wherever one travels in the West he finds 10 
Yale men to 1 Harvard man, and in New York the proportion must be 
2 to l."2 

Of tlie infiuence of these graduates on the United States the late 
President Bai^nard, of Columbia, said : ** Probably no college can justly 
claim to have done more through her sons for the enlightenment of the 
world, for the advancement of religion and morality, and for the encoor- 
agement of every species of philanthropic spirit."^ In 1847 graduated 
B. Gratz Brown, United States Senator, governor of Missouri, and 
unsuccessful candidate for Yice-President iu 1872. In the same class 
were F. W. M. HoUiday, governor of Virginia; G. G. Barnard andO. 
F. Sanford, judges of the New York supreme court; and E. S. Sanford, 
and J. M. Bury, who attained like honors in Connecticut and Minne- 
sota, respectively. 

In 1848 were graduated Judge Dwight Foster, of the Massachusetts 
supreme court, and Nathaniel Shipman, United States district judge for 
Connecticut. President Dwight was in the class of 1849, as was F. H. 
Finch, judge of the court of appeals of New York. Eev. Dr. L. W. 
Bacon is an alumnus of 1850, as are Profl H. A. Newton, Ellis H. Sob- 
erts, of Utica, and Eev. William Brush, president of Iowa University. 
In 1851 were graduated Bev. William K. Douglas, president of Jefifop- 
son College, Missouri; John W. Fearn, minister to Boumania, Servia^ 
and Greece; Bobbins Little, librarian of the Astor Library, and £ev. 
Dr. T. T. Munger. Hon. W. W. Crapo graduated a year later with 
President Daniel C. Gilman, president of California University, and now 
of Johns Hopkins University; Col. William P. Johnston, president of 
Tulaiie University; President Homer B. Spragae, of the University of 
North Dakota; Hon. W. M. Stewart, United States Senator; Laurence 
McCully, judge of the supreme court of Hawaii, and Charles B. Van- 
derbcrg, who held like honor in Minnesota. In the class of 1853 are 

» Dexter, Yalo University, p. 100. The youngest graduate, Charles Ch&mDWfi 
1792, was 15 years and 26 days. Only two graduates have been centenarians. Bwi^ 
WiUiams, and Brown are the only names represented by over 100 men on the W 
ennial. The average age at death of graduates is 59.4 years. (T. TJ., pp. 97, 99.) 

2 Nation, 49,148. (E. D. Page.) Fifty-five per cent of Harvard's students vd* 
recently found to bo from Massachusetts ; loss than 32 per cent of Yale's from Cfl*' 
necticiit, (Science, 7, 103.) 
'American Journal of Education, v, 12S, 
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found R. L. Gibson, United States Senator from Louisiana j Edward C. 
Billings, United States district judge for Louisiana; Rev. Charlton T. 
Lewis, Hon. Geo. Shiras, of the United States Supreme Coui't, Andrew 
D.White, president of Cornell and minister to Germany and Russia; 
Edmund C. Stedman, the i)oet, and Wayne MacYoagh, United States 
Attorney-General and minister to Turkey. With such a list of honored 
names, no wonder the class of 1853 vies with that of 1837. 

Eev. Carroll Cutler, president of Western Reserve University, and 
John C. Sanders, M. D., president of the Western Ilomceopathic Col- 
lege, are alumni of 1854. A year later WilUam l)e W. Alexander, 
president of Oahu College, was graduated. Two United States Supreme 
Court judges, David J. Brewer and Henry B. Brown, graduated in 1856 
in the class with Chauncey M. Depcw and Prof. L. R. Packard. 

John T. Croxton, minister to Boli\aa, Rev. Moses Coit Tyler, Rev. 
Augustus H. Strong, president of Rochester Theologicral Seminary, and 
Cyrus G.^Northrop, president of the University of Minnesota, were gradu- 
ated in 1857. A year later the class contained George P. Andrews, 
judge of the New York supreme court, David G.Brinton,the archaeolo- 
gist, and William B". Armstrong, attorney-general of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Bishop C. F. Robertson, of Missouri, Eugene Schuyler, and 
fiev. Joseph H. Twichell were members of the class of 1859. William 
Walter Phelps, United States minister to Austria and Germany, and 
Mark P. Knowltou, judge of the Massachusetts supreme court, were 
graduated a year later. In 1861, Rev. Samuel IT. Fisher, president of 
3t. Francis Xavier College, and Edward R. Sill, the poet, graduated. 
Etevemor Daniel H. Chamberlain, of South Carolina, John W. John- 
son, president of Oregon University, Albert F. Judd, chief judge of 
Sawaii, and Buchanan Winthrop were in the class of 1862. George 
W. Atherton, president of Pennsylvania College, Rev. Cortlandt Wliite- 
liead, bishop of Pittsburg, I. G. Vann, judge of the New York supreme 
30iirt, William C. Whitney, late Secretary of the Navy, Prof. William 
B. Sumner, Rev. Leander T. Chamberlain, Rev. David B. Perry, i^resi- 
dent of Doane College, H.H.Ingersoll, judge of the Tennessee supreme 
oonrt<, Rev. E. A.Ware and Rev. H. Bumstead, both presidents of At- 
lanta University, were all members of the famous class of 1863. Rev. H. 
A. Stimson is of the class of 1865, Rev. E. Y. Hincks of that of 1866, 
tod Henry T. Eddy, president of Rose Polytechnic Institute, and Geo. 
Peabody Wetmore, formerly governor of Rhode Island, of that of 1867. 
lie Baron B. Colt, of the Rhode Island supreme court, and Prof. Henry 
P. Wright, are alumni of 1868. President Austin Scott, of Rutgers, was 
graduated in 1869; Prof. W. H. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins, in 1870, 
and Prof. O. R. Lanman, of Harvard, in 1871. 

When the call to arms came in 1861, Yale responded nobly to the 
nation's cry. Seven hundred and fifty-eight Yale men, graduates and 
^dergraduates, served in their connta*y's anny, and of these 106 died 
*'^t the countiy might be saved. On July 26, 18G5, setvicea wftt^ 
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held in coimnciiioratiou of their gallant deeds, and Eev. Horace Bush- 
uell delivered an address. Among the most important of Tale's sons 
who fought for the Union were Gen. J. S. Wadsworth, Gen. Alfred 
Terry, a graduate of th^ law school, and Theodore Winthrop (Yale 
College, 1848). On the other side some Yale men fought valiantly, 
among them Gen. Richard Taylor and Col. Wm. Preston Johnston.* 

LIFE AT YALE. 

The intimate connection of Yale with the State of Connecticut must 
not be lost sight of. As Leonard Bacon said, " More than any other 
institution, it is the pride of the sturdy little State which chartered it, 
which gave out of a scanty treasury to the relief of its early poyerty, 
and which has not ceased to watch over it or to have its share in the 
immediate control of it." * The chief benefactors to the university have 
been Connecticut men ; for example, Sheffield, Farnam, Marquand, Street, 
Battell, De Forest, and Loomis. Furthermore, its religious character 
has affected it as much as its position, and, making its graduates ear- 
nest Christian men, working not for culture only, but also for Christian 
culture,^ it has placed the country under great obligations to it. The 
very air of Yale is moral, so that, as the representative of a neighboring 
university said at a gathering of Christian young men at Yale, " With 
you it is the thing to be good." 

In its curriculum " Yale has refused to take any step which implies 
a diminished esteem for liberal education, according to the old stand- 
ard." It has widened its courses and given students election of courses, 
when they are far enough advanced to judge for themselves 5 but in its 
required studies both Latin and Greek keep their place, and " the 
degrees that are proper for those who have pursued the regular college 
course are not given to others." ^ 

The standards of entrance were steadily raised during President 
Woolsey's administration, until it could be said recently that "no other 
college has rejected so large a percentage of candidates for admission 
or sent away so many for failing to keep up to its standard of scholar- 
ship." ^ 

An unique idea was set on foot at Yale during Woolsey's presi- 
dency, whose success was so near that its failure is all the more to 
be regretted. The University Quarterly, called for the first number 
or so the Undergraduate, sent forth its prospectus on October 27, 1868, 
and was first issued in 1860. It was intended " to enlist the active 
talent of young men in America and, as far as possible, in foreign uni- 
versities, in the discussion of questions and the communication <» 

' Yale Book, n, 25 q., J. S. Johnston. 

8 New Englander (N. S.), IV, 509. 

»New Englander, XVI, 438, and (N. S.) IV, 509. 

<New Englander, XX.VIII, 301 (H. A. Beers), 

* Science, 7, 103. 
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intelligence of common interest to students.j' It was edited at Yale, 
and liad eighteen colleges connected with it at its start. These were 
in the United States, Germany, and England, and comprised Berlin, 
Cambridge, Heidelberg, Columbia, Andover Theological Seminary, Mich- 
igan, Wesleyan, Williams, etc. Harvard helped but little, but Amherst 
sent maiiy contributions. 

In 1 800 a convention of the editors was held at Worcester, Mass., 
and twenty-eight colleges were connected with it when the war killed 
it in 1861. About one-half the entire matter was contributed at Yale.^ 

In 1865 was founded the Yale Potpourri, an annual, much the same 
as the older Banner, and appearing later in the year. It is owned by 
the Scroll and Keys Society and is yearly edited by two of its members. 

In 1865 a revolution in college journalism began at Yale, in the found- 
ing of the Yale Courant by C. 0. Chatfield, Lovell Hall, John Buck- 
ingham, Eichard E. Smyth, and , of the class of 1866. It 

was a weekly, and of a lighter character than the literary monthlies 
which had been in vogue. It set the fashion, which one college after 
another followed, and now scarcely any i)rominent institution of learn- 
ing is without such a paper. On July 10, 1867, it was changed to the 
College Courant, an intercollegiate paper, edited by Charles C. Chat- 
field, and in that guise was very successful for several years.^ On May 
7, 1870, the Yale Courant was issued as a supplement to the College 
Courant, and that fall as a separate paper. It is now published bi- 
weekly, and represents the light literature of Yale, as the " Lit" does 
the more dignified literature. A college bookstore was started by 
some theological students in 1851, and was moved in 1867 to the read- 
ing room, then on the ground floor of South Middle. A branch post- 
)ffice was kept there in 1868 and 1869, as there was then no free deliv- , 
3ry to the colleges. The store was sold to C. C. Chatfield in 1870. 

MUSIC AND aLEE CLUBS. 

In 1812 the class of 1813 formed a musical society, called the Bee- 
ihoven Society;^ it acted as college choir a few years later and until 
L855.* It died in 1868, a« the Glee Club took its place. In 1856 the 
Jecilia Society was founded, which soon joined the Beethoven. E. S. 
Willis (Yale College, 1841) gave great impulse to music during his col- 
lege course. Under his influence the first public concert was given at 
commencement, 1840. In 1850 a piano was bought for services in the 
ooUege chapel; two years later an organ was purchased, and in 1854 
Joseph Battell gave $5,000 for the support of a teacher of the science 

'Fonr Years at Yale, 425-460. Transient papers during this period were: Meer- 
'icliaum, 1857; Excuse Paper, 1860; N. B., 185- ; Arbiter, 1853; Hornet, 1847; Scalpel, 
1866; Index, 1869; Yale Review, 1857-'58. 

* Pour Years at Yale, 460-479. 

' It was an orchestra at first 

^Again from 1857 to 1860. 
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of music. Eight years later his sititer, Mrs. William A. Larned, doubled 
the fuud, aud at her deatli left $5,000 more. In consequence of this 
giftGustav J. Stoeckel was made organist and teacher of music in 1854^ 
a position he still holds. Mrs. Larned also endowed a musical library,! 
in which are coutained ^^ all the works of many musicians and themos^ 
imi^ortant ones of all. " ^ The first glee club worthy of the name was 
that of the class of 1803, and its first concert was at the Third Congre- 
gational Church, Guilford, July 24, 1861. Soon the practice of having 
a university glee club grew up. It is now supplemented by the second 
glee club. During the Christmas and Easter recesses the glee club 
take^ Western and Southern trips, which are very pleasant to the mem- 
bers, are much enjoyed by the people of the places visited, and help to 
keep the college prominently before the public. In addition to this, 
occasional concerts are given during term time in neighboring cities, 
and two especial ones in New Haven — ia January, at the time of the 
junior promenade, and at commencement. Both of the clubs have a 
banjo club attached, whose music varies the programme. There have 
been at times Yale orchestras, the last one dying in 1889. 

COM]MENCEMENT WEEK. 

Some thirty years ago, biennials were six weeks' before commencement 
and, after they were finished and the Townsend prize spoken for and 
awarded, then came presentation day, when, according to theory, the 
faculty present to the president the candidates for degrees whom they 
find worthy of the honor. Then, as now, came the class poem and ora- 
tion, the jinnouncement of honors by the i)resident, and the parting ode- 
After that there came the presentation dinner, now a thing of the past, 
' and next the class histories,* introduced by the class of 1854, in which 
jokes are gotten off on all the class, lemonade is drunk, and long white 
clay pipes are smoked and given to young lady friends. Since 1867 
the audience has sat on raised seats on the campus, arranged like an 
amphitheater. Then came and still comes the planting of the class Ivy, 
a custom begun by the class of 1852. The walls of the library were first 
used, but, since they have been covered, Dwight Hall, Battell Chapel, 
and Osborn Memorial Hall have been used. After singing the Ivy ode 
and visiting the president and popular professors, the class disx>erses. 
In the evening occurred, in 1872, the Wooden Si)oon exhibition, till 
the faculty put a stop to it on ground of expensiveness. Originally 
founded in 1848 as a burlesque on Junior exhibition with its j^ompons 
and learned speeches, it retained some of its old characteristics, but 

» Four years at Yale, p. 302. « Yale Book, ii, 479 (G. J. Stoeckel). 

3 Now Presentation is the Monday before commencement. In former times t^*^ 
Bully CI 111) was presented and senior society men initiated on this day, 
29, 497 (18&4). Four Years at Yale, pp. 480, 499. 

^ These now occur on Monday of commencement week. 
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"^1 kad come to be chiefly noted for the givia^ of a costly wooden spoon ^ 
^1 of carv^ed rosewood to the most popular inau of the class. Since its 



t 



^f abolition the evening is occupied by the Senior Promenade in Alumni 
Hall, when carpets are stretched over the campus walks and couples 
roam to and fro under the light of Chinese lanterns, or hide themselves 
away in the rooms of Dwight Hall, or dance on the polished floor of 
Alumni Hall, forgetful that examinations were hold there only a week 
before. 

Then came commeucement week after the Senior vacation, which is no 
Baore. It has always begun with the Baccalaureate from the xjresident 
in the college chapel, where sage words of advice are heard by the class, 
Sobered by the thought of going out to battle with the world. This was 
followed in the evening by the Yale Missionary Society anniversary in 
Center Church, to which service has succeeded of late years a praise 
Service in the chapel.^ The town is filled with friends and relatives of 
^ite students and with graduates returning to their alma mater j and 
Everything is gay. The ceremonies of Monday, class histories and Senior 
*' prom,'' as they are to-day, have been described. In the olden time, 
^ti Monday and Tuesday came the oral entrance examinations, which 
^re now replaced by written ones on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
^f the week. These were followed twenty-five years ago by the concio 
^W clerum in the North Church on Tuesday evening and by alumni meet- 
ing on Wednesday morning. On Wednesday afternoon came the anni- 
versaries of Linonia and Brothers in Unity, and that evening the ^ BK 
address and the class suppers. Thursday then was the last, the great 
flay of the feast, the commencement day. They were a long suffering 
people in those days and endured two long sessions of sx)eaking till 
1868, when the ceremonies were cut down, so as to occur in the fore- 
noon alone. The festivities then ended with a president's reception at 
his house. 

The date of commencement has constantly moved forward. In 1809 

it was the second Wednesday in September; in 1831 it was moved to 

the third Wednesday in August; 1850 saw a further change to the last 

Thursday in July. In 1866 it came one week earlier; in 1870, still 

another, and in 1872 it was made the last Wednesday in June, which 

it still is. The ceremonies are held, as they have ever been, in Center 

Church, to which the procession inarches as of yore. Within the 

church the ladies occupy the galleries and the north aisle; the men, the 

rest of the church. Legend saith this plan was adopted because, when, 

itt former days, they were allowed to sit together, such a whispering 

arose that at times the speakers scarcely could be lieard.^ 

^ The cnstom la said to have come from Cambridge, whore a wooden spoon is given 
^ the lowest man on the appointment list. The committee managing the entertain- 
'^^nt at Tale were known as coohleaureate, (Four Years at Yale, 405, 522.) 
« Harpcm, 27, 785 (1863). 
^Yale Book, x, 375. 
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^Nowadays, the day before commencemeut (Tuesday) has the Alumni 
meeting in the morning, the law school commencement, the medical 
school anniversary, and the Yale-Harvard baseball game in the after- 
noon and the Glee Club concert and Senior German in the evening. 
After the speaking of commencement day, comes now the alumni din- 
nev^ when Alumni hall is crowded with graduates, some of whom, 
overflowing its limits, eat under a large tent on the campus. After the 
dinner there is speaking, usually fine, and then, in the evening, the 
president's reception to the graduates in the art school. The festivi- 
ties of commencement week end with the Yale-Harvard boat race on 
the Thames at New London and the jubilation in New Haven which 
follows, if Yale is successful in the race. 

CUSTOMS AT YALE. 

Till a comparatively late day, some of the antiquated rules of a cen- 
tury back were unrepealed. In the code of 1862, we find such obsolete 
rules as that each student must sign a x)ledge ^^ particularly^ that I will 
faithfully avoid all intemperance, profanity, gaming, and all indecent, 
disorderly behavior, and disrespectful conduct to the facalty, and all 
combinations to resist their authority.'' Others are such as these: 

If any student Bhan profess or endeavor to propagate a disbelief in the Divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and shaU persist therein, after admonitioiiy he shall 
no longer be a member of the college. 

No student sball make an excursion in a sail boat without permission and no per- 
mission shall be given to sail beyond the mouth of the harbor. 

No student shall, anywhere in New Haven, act a part in or be present at any the- 
atrical performance. 

No student shall play at billiards, cards, or dice, or any other nnlawfol game^ or 
^tany game for a wager, or shall keep cards in his chamber. 

Students arc forbidden to furnish an engraved card of invitation for any college 
exhibition. 

This last was to prevent extravagance among the students. It is but 
just to say that these were never enforced at this date, but remained as 
fossils from early times. The junior class gave a ball in Augoat, 1840. 
The junior promenade was held first in 1851 and was first oonneoted 
with the times of the junior exhibition. It did not arise to prominence 
till later and since 1863 there has been no break in the sacoessioD. 
Now held in January, the junior promenade is the great social event of 
the college year. It is preceded by a glee club, concert the Monday 
before, and followed by class germans the night after. The "prom" 
itself is held in the armory, the largest hall in the city, and the floor 
is always crowded, 1,500 or 2,000 being there. 

From about 1855 sprang up the custom of the two literary societies 

having a joint Thanksgiving jubilee, at which freshmen were made sport 

of. Hazing was never quite so barbarous at Yale as at some other 

colleges, yet, with *^ smoking out "and being "taken ouf by sopho- 

mores, a freshman^ 8 life was not happy. He has always been made to 

Ael bia inferiority and the precioaa -ptivVi^^e^ oi '•'' ^\\Xm*^QiQ.the fence,'' 
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which from time immemorial, till a few years ago, was the dearest 
privilege of a Yale man, was denied him until Le became a sopho- 
more. Latterly they were allowed to sit on the fence if they beat the 
Harvard freshmen at baseball in the spring, which they strove for so 
zealously that only one class — that of 1889 — ever lost the privilege. 
Freshmen formerly could not carry canes at all and still can not do it 
till Washington's Birthday. The date of this emancipation in this re- 
spect was celebrated till recently by matching in procession, carrying 
immense canes, called "bangers." This practice the faculty has lately 
broken up. A further restriction forbids the wearing of beaver hats 
till the Washington's Birthday of sophomore year. Rushes at Yale 
have been rough and tumble affairs, yet have been singularly free from 
serious accidents. Of course the sophomores buried Euclid in early 
times, the class of 1863 being the last to keep up the practice. Class 
pictures have been taken for many yjears, and class statistics, which 
were first gathered in 1858 and first issued as a pamphlet in 1870, ap- 
pear a short time before graduation. As has been stated, the moral 
tone of Yale is good for a large college. While, of course, there are 
many^ " wild fellows " and a very few who are utterly depraved, the 
great band are earnest, good men, and in nearly every graduating class 
over one-half are church members.^ 

On March 17, 1854, occurred the great riot. That week a variety 
troupe was performing at Howard's Athenaeum, corner of Church and 
Ohapel streets, and the students and ^^ townies " granted their applause 
£tiid favor to two different singers. Bad feeling arose and on Friday 
i:iiglit about 40 or 50 students who were there were warned by the po- 
lice that a mob had assembled without the hall awaiting them. They 
formed in line and, guarded by a few policemen, made their way 
"through the sullen crowd, which followed them. When they reached 
Trinity church some one started singing "Gaudeamus." The mob 
mshed upon the rear row of students and one of these, who it was 
^ever known, plunged a dirk into the heart of one of the rioters. 
Rstol shots were fired and the students got safely to South College, 
^here most of their fellow students were assembled. When the mob 
^uld not break in the doors they got an old cannon and trained it 
Against the college. The police managed to spike this in the confusion 
^nd later gathered forces to drive the rioters away. This was the last 
great Ipwn and gown fight, though there was a firemen's riot on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1858, in which a man was killed on High street.^ 

aBOWTH OF ATHLETICS. 

The old annual football game between the freshman and sophomore 
classes on the green was abolished by the faculty in 1857 because of its 
roughness. 

1 Foot Tears at Tale, 405-622. > Four Tears at Tale, 500-5ir* 
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Some games have retained tlieir place as peculiarly the property 0/ 
some one class to this day, and no one bat a dignified senior would dare 
to spill tops, play marbles, roll boops, or recreate himself with the at- 
tractive "niger infans'' or '^ nigger baby." Quoits are the peculiar 
property of theologues. Hare and hounds has been tried by Yale 
often, but has never gained a permanent foothold. In winter the 
gliissy surface of Lake Wliitney offers fine skating, and its placid 
waters furnish delightful rowing in summer, when sailing in the harbor 
is also popular. 

Yale's growing interest in boating led to the organization of the lale 
navy in 1853, with six boat clubs and a commodore. A year before, 
occurred on Lake Winnepesaukee the first of the long series of Yale- 
Harvard boat races. In 1860 a system of having four-year clubs in- 
stead of class ones was begun, and nearly all the college belonged to 
the Glyiina, Varuua, or Mxie, the last named living only four years. 
"Sheff" also had a boat club called the Undine. In 1868 the system 
was changed again so as to have five clubs, one fix)m each class in the 
college proper and one from the scientific school. The Yale University 
Boat Club, as now organized, was founded in 1870, and the title of 
commodore was changed to that of president. 

The first boathouse was built in 1859 and was only an old shed. In. 
1863 a new one was built for $3,400, which at the time was the best in 
the country. The club was incorporated in the same year. The mud 
flats Nvhere the house was built were leased from the Hartford and New 
Haven Railroad Company, but no rent was ever charged. In 1875 the 
present boathouse, a fine, commodious building, was erected at the cosi^ 
of $16,500. Class races occur every spring and fall, now held ot». 
Lake Whitney but formerly either on New Haven Harbor or "at Lak^ 
Saltonstall, some 4 miles to the east. These are occasions of great in.* 
terest. In 1852 the Undine Boat Club of Yale raced unsuccessfully 
the Oneidas of Harvard, and that began intercollegiate racing fox: 
Yale. Occasional races occurred till 1864, when regular yearly tslc^s 
were arranged, which took place between the two colleges at Worces- 
ter, Mass., till 1870. 

Baseball was first played in 1859, and on September 30, 1865, the 
Yale University Baseball Club playexi its first intercollegiate game with 
the Agallians of Wesleyan University, and won by the score of 39 to 13L' 

RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 

In 1871 President Woolsey, being 70 years of age, felt himself no 
longer able to bear the responsibilities and burdens of his office, and 
therefore resigned it. He did not, however, give up activity. He was 
connected with the college by giving lectures on international law in 
the law school and by serving on the corporation till 1884. He was 

1 Yale Book, n, p. 365 (S. C. Bushnell). 
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made one of the American revisers of the New Testament, in which 
position Dr. -Howard Crosby said of him : " His erudition, his judgment, 
and his clear statement, on the one side, and his courtesy, gentleness, 
and modesty, on the other, fitted him peculiarly for his position and 
formed the crowning charm to our coterie.'' In 1877 he published a 
notable work, "Political Science; or, the State Theoretically and Prac- 
ticaDy Considered.'' He was one of the editors of Johnson's Encyclo- 
pedia and was active in many ways. Feeling that a citizen ought to 
take interest in politics, he accepted a nomination for Presidential 
elector fit)m'the Eepublican party in 1876 and 1884. Devoted to Yale 
to the last, he died, after some months of failing health, July, 1889. 
At his funeral his successor. President Dwight, said of him : 

Dr. Woolaey was so venorable that he impressed every inteUigent person who 
knew him. He had richness of magnetism, much of the poetic mind, large mental 
grasp, ox>eBne88 to thought, in many lines originality and variety in his ideas and 
linking, the ease of x>erfectly working mechanism in his mental operations, won- 
ierfid power of memory, great facility for accurate learning and accurate statement 
of what he had learned. He was an independent, honest, earnest thinker, subject- 
ing all knowledge and learning to the true test. Those who came iuto connection 
with him aa students were impressed by his mental characteristics in all these 
leBpects, and the nearer they came to his real life the more they were impressed. 

Section VIL — Pbesedbnt Koah Pobteb (1871-1886). 

On May 11, 1871, the corporation elected Koah Porter, Clark pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy, as President Woolsey's successor. His 
recent book on "American Colleges and the American Public" had 
called the attention of the country to him as an educator, while his 
monumental work on " The Human Intellect " had i)laced him high 
among the learned men of the country. Gentle, mild, and gracious, 
iiever saying a harsh word or doing an unkind deed, he has been so 
beloved by the students that, with one exception only, every one of the 
fifteen classes graduating under him voted him the most popular pro- 
fessor of their entire course. There is not a Yale man, old or young, 
^to has not a warm place in his heart for this revered instructor, 
^ho still continued his instruction in the right principles of human 
conduct as long as he lived. A member of the class of 1831, after 
studying theology and serving as a tutor, he was pastor at l^ew Mil- 
ford and at Springfield, Massachusetts, till called to the Clark profess- 
orship in 1846. In 1864 he became an editor of Webster's Dictionary. 
His work on mental philosophy had its counterpart in 1885, Avhen he 
issued his " Elements of Moral Science," which has also been widely 
used.^ His election was regarded as a pledge that the college would 
keep on in the lines President Woolsey had marked out. On October 

II, 1871, he was inaugurated, and his address was on higher education. 

^^— .— —i.^— ^^«»— ^^^— . I — »—- — ^— i 

1 Yale Book, i, 160. 
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It strikes the true keynote of tlio subject. He regarded the agitation 
of the subject as a favorable sign, showing that colleges were not — 

losing their hold on public attention. Tlie jealous interest on the part of every grad- 
uate that his own college shonld not be behind the foremost, indicates that the point 
concerning which all are so sensitive is of no slight importance. 

The higher education shonld be conversant with the past. An education which 
despises the past is necessarily limited and narrow. We contend that the institu- 
tions of higher education should be seats of learning in the special sense of the 
phrase. 

This education should never be so devoted to the generations which are gone as 
to forget the generation which is now thinking and acting. While it is true that 
certain truths and principles are the same for all generations, it is also true that 
every age has its own methods of conceiving and applying them, its own difficulties 
in a(?oepting what is true and in refuting what is false, its own forms of scientific 
inquiry, its own forms of literary expression. There is special need at the present 
moment that the student should sympathize with the present generation, because 
he is sometimes reproached with being out of sympathy with it, and because the 
present so pressingly needs all the energy and skill which culture and learning can 
apply to elevate and correct it. The university should in some sense be the teacher 
of the public as well as of its own people. 

This education will wisely forecast and direct the future. The men whom it trains 
are men of the future, and, to a large extent, have the future of the country in their 
hands. As students, they should add to the science of the past; as teachers, they 
should train youth to the highest inteUectual capacity and achievement, as well aB 
to the noblest impulses and perfection. The higher education should aim at intel- 
lectual culture, and respect remote, rather than inmiediate, results. 

We desire to make our undergraduate departments preparatory for university 
classes and schools. A high tone of practical ethics should bo enforced by tli-^ 
college discipline and the college life. To form the character is a legitimate end oi 
education of every kind, and the higher its rank, the more important is it th*'* 
its moral and religious results should be the best conceivable. We hold that tt%^ 
earnest and Christian daily worship of a college household elevates and invigoral^ 
the community, even though, to some extent, it may be unconscious of this influenc?^ 
In the light of our past history and what are to be the pressing demands of tkMS 
country, we assert the opinion that Yale must and will be forever maintained a0 
Christian university.' 

GROWTH INTO A UNIVERSITY. 

On March 23, 1872, the corporation voted — 

Whereas Yale College has, by the successive establishment of the various depart 
meuts of instruction, attained to the form of a university : 

Jiesolved, That it be recognized as comprising the four departments of which a 
university is commonly understood to consist, viz : The departments of theology, of 
law, of medicine, and of philosophy and the arts. 

Bcsolved, That the department of philosophy and the arts be recognized as com- 
prising, in addition to the school of the fine arts, the three faculties which severally 
instruct the members of tne university who are prosecuting their studies as candi- 
dates for the degree of Pii. D., the degree of A. B., or the degree of Ph. B.« 

So with President Porter Yale became a university in fact, although 
not in name till after his retirement. Cost of instruction and of living 
had greatly increased since the early days, and in 1871, though the 

^ Inaugural address, p. 27. ' Yale Book, i, 161. 
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citizens of New Haven' liad' given $900,000 in the previous twelve 
years, yet, according to Prof. Dana, Tale needed at once $785,000. 
Tbat same year there was a deficit of $5,000, and the general fund was 
sorely taxed to pay the current expenses of the college. As a sample 
of the increase in expense, it may be mentioned that the expenses of 
library, treasurer, and catalogues had increased from $450 in 1831 to 
$9,000 in 1870. Yale was making the money given it go further "than 
the public had any right to expect,''^ but it was sorely pressed. The library 
fund only yielded $1,800, and was very insufficient. It is true many 
valuable gifts had been given, but these were chiefly for. special pur- 
poses, and then, as now, rather drew from than added to the general fund, 
which in all only amounted to $127,000. Endowments in many profes- 
sorships and increase in the endowment of nearly all were needed. 
Ifew buildings, such as a chapel and laboratories, were much wanted. 
It was felt that " to stop short, while others are advancing, is to fall 
hopelessly in the rear," and no Yale man could endure that. Among 
the professional schools, the theological one was only fairly well en- 
dowed. The law school was in debt to the college, had few students, 
and no permanent instructors. It had absolutely no funds and a poor 
library. The medical school in all had property of less than $22,000.* 
Interest in Yale's needs was aroused by President, then Professor, 
Timothy Dwight's articles, called "The New Era,'' which first appeared 
in the New Englander, and were then bound in book form. The repre- 
sentatives of the various faculties of the university issued a pamphlet 
. called " Needs of the university," Prof. Dana, one showing the rela- 
tions of the college proper and the scientific school to the university, 
and in all these ways much interest was aroused.^ 

At the commencement in 1871, the Alumni Association adopted this 
resolution as a result of these facts : 

That a fand of $500,000 bo raised, to l)o caUed the Woolsey fund, and to be i)laced at 
*lie disposal of the corporation of Yale College for any purposes connected with the 
diversity, and that, in order to carry this resolution into effect a committee of ten 
^ appointed, with power to increase its number to a number not exceeding fifty. 

The committee went to work by sending to every alumnus circulars 
asking for money, and its work was quite successful until the financial 
crisis, which occurred about that time, hindered its operations. It was 
iiot entirely successful, yet raised $168,000, which was a most welcome 
addition to the funds of the university.* 

Much of the credit of Yale's financial administration is due to the 
late treasurer, Mr. Henry 0. Kjngsley, a son of Prof. J. L. Kingsley. 
He took the position in 1862 and held it till his death in December, 

» Nation, 12, 379 (1871). 

« "Yale College; Needs of the university suggested by the faculties to the corpora- 
tion, the graduates, and the benefactors and friends of the institution, 1871/' 

' The Academic College and the Scientific College at New Haven, in their Rela- 
tions to the University, 1870. 

'* Dexter, Yale University, p. 81. 
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1880. Tbrougli liis w isc, pnident, and sagacioua management the col- 
lege always came near to making both ends meet, even in the worst 
years, and confidenee in him was an important factor in the increase of 
the invested fund, from about $700,000, when he took ofi&ce, to over 
$2,000,000 when he died. * 

INCEEASE IN ENDOWMENTS. 

In 1873, Mrs. Saninel Miller, of New Haven, founded the Douglass 
fellowship with a gift of $10,000. It is in memory of her brothers. 
Rev. Sutherland Douglass (Yale College, 1822) and Geo. H. Douglass 
(Yale College, 1828). It may be held by a recent graduate for not over 
three years.' The same year $1,000 was left Yale by H. W. Scott (Yale 
College 1863), from which are given the Scott prizes of $30 in books 
for excellence in French and German to members of the junior and 
senior classes respectively.' In 1874, $25,000 were left by Harry W. 
Foote (Yale College, 1866), for graduate scholarships.^ 

In 1877, Mrs. William A. Lamed gave $15,000 to furnish three scholar- 
ships for graduates; she also endowed the chair of American history 
with $10,000, gave $5,000 for instruction in music, and $5,000 for pur- 
chase of books in English literature for the library.* 

In 1875, Mrs. Theodosia D. Wheeler gave $10,000 for a fellowship 
be held by a graduate. It was given in memory of Yale's sons wh 
fell fighting for the Union, and especially of William Wheeler (Yal 
College, 1855). The holder is generally one who has shown specia 
proficiency in Greek. About the same time a fund of $3,000 was estal>— 
lished for a fellowship bearing Silliman's name. It is held by a gradiL - 
ate who has attained distinction in natural science. 

In 1878, Dr. T. Dwight Porter (Yale College, 1816) gave real estate 
in New York City, which, with additional gifts a year or two latec^ • 
amounted to $116,000,® partly unproductive and encumbered with a^«3 
annuity to his daughter. The main part of the income is used for pro- 
fessors' salaries. 

In 1879,' Dr. C. L. Ives left $10,000 for beneficiary education at Yale. 
In 1878, a gift, estimated at $45,000, was made by Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Stevens. This is called the Thacher fund, and is for a new 
professorship of Latia.^ 

In 1880, Daniel Coit Tyler, M. D. (Yale CoUege, 1825,), left $100,000 
to the university funds, subject to two annuities. Hon. James Knox 
(Yale College, 1830) left a contingent bequest of $30,000, which was 

» Bexter, Yale University, p. 9i. * Yale in 1874, p. 5. 

« Yale in 1873, p. 3. "Yale in 1877, p. 4. 

3 Yale in 1873, p. 5. 

«With other gifts and some from his brother it amounted to $212,500 (Tale in 1880, 
p. 5). Dexter, Yale Unirersity, p. 84. Yale in 1878, p. 6. 
^ Yale in 1879, p. 6. 
* Yale in 1878, p. 6. 
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received the same year and added to the uaivcrsity funds. Also, in 
1880/ Lucius Hotchkiss left $10,000 for beneficiary education. In 1884 
Dr. S. Wells Williams left $5,000 for the endowment of the professor- 
ship of Chinese, or for educatit)u of Chinese youth at Yale.^ 

In 1885, Augustus Silliman left $75,000 for the foundation of a course 
of lectures to be delivered to the whole university. The same year a 
l^acy of $15,000 came to Yale from Pelatiah Perit (Yale College, 1802), 
and was used for endowing the professorship of political economy. 
About the same amount came about the same time from an6ther legacy 
from WiUiam B. Bibbins^ (Yale College, 1845). 

Henry T. Morgan, of New York, left a fund which in 1886 amounted 
to about $85,000, and was then applied to beneficiary scholarships.^ 

BATTELL CHAPEL, SLOANE AND KENT LABORATORIES, AND LAW- 
RANGE HALL. 

In 1864, Joseph Battell gave $30,000 for a college chapel. To this 
$10,000 was added by W. B. Dodge and $5,000 more by others. Work 
was begun in 1874, and then Mr. Battell died, leaving $50,000 more, 
which enabled the corporation to enlarge the plan. Mr. Battell was a 
sjon of a Connecticut merchant. Himself a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, he was in his tastes and habits a scholar, although occupied with 
a large and manifold business. Battell Chapel is situated between 
Farnam and Durfee, at the northeast corner of the campus. It was 
opened June 18, 1876, with a sermon by President Porter.* It is built 
in the form of a cross, and will seat 1,150. The material is rough b^o^7n 
Uew Jersey limestone. On the outer wall, on Elm street, are two 
eseatcheons with the arms of the State and college.® The chapel is 
arranged so that the different classes sit together on the ground floor, 
while the galleries are occupied by the faculty's families and by 
strangers. Of late years the great increase of students has made it 
necessary to put many of them in the galleries, and the chapel seems 
likely to become soon too small for the needs of Yale. It has many 
beautiful memorial stained glass windows in honor of men long con- 
nected with the college as professors or presidents.^ 

> Yale ia 1880, p. 5. » Yale in 1884, p. 11. » Yale in 1885, p. 5. 

* Dexter, Yale University, p. 84. Yale in 1886, p. 10. 

* Fifteen years in Chapel, 58 (N. Porter). 

* Soribner, n, 777. 

Tdnmeetieat window on north side; middle window of apse, presidents down to 
Diy; atiier windows of east aide to Berkeley and Edwards. In west side, Wooisey 
wiBd#w. Innaire, windows to Silliinau, Kingsley, Groodrich, Taylor, Fitch, Olmated, 
Herriek, Lamed, Stanley, Hadley, and Williams. Brass tablet to Battell and Mrs. 
Lamed. Tablet to Cuyler and window to W. L. Andrews, two yonng graduates. 
(Yale Book, i, 287. W. L. Kingsley.) 

An addition to it to accommodate the increasing numbers of students is now (1893) 
in progress. It is to be hoped it will not injure the beautiful proportions of the 
building. 
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Mrs. Larned gave an orgau for the cbapel, which is worked by a 
hydraulic motor. It is so fiue that the organist writes^ ^^ Abetter hoase 
or a better organ for holy music could not be built." Its range is 4| 
octaves; it has three keyboards and a pedal }>oard of 2^ ootaveSi 66 
stops, and 2,354 pipes.* 

In tlie tower of Battell is the college clock, and a set of chimes which 
strike each quarter hour. 

In 1881, the sewers and drains of the campus were reoonstmeted, 
at a cost of $14,000, not because of complaint of unhealthfiilness, but 
to guard against danger.^ 

In 1882, a department which had been previously much cramped 
was suitably provided for by the gift of the Sloane physical laboratory, 
built on Library street. It is the gift of Henry T. Sloane (Tale Col- 
lege, 18GG) and Thomas G. Sloane (Yale College, 1868), and is a memo- 
rial of their father.^ 

In 1883, Mr. Albert E. Kent (Yale College, 1853) offered to build a 
chemical laboratory to give facilities for that important depaitment, 
which had formerly been housed in the most unsuitable fashioiL H^ 
gave $75,000 for this building, which was built of stone in 1887, anck 
stands on the corner of Library and High streets,* next to the physical 
laboratory. 

In 1884, a bronze statute of Prof. Silliman, from a design by ProE 
Weir, was erected on the campus. 

The growing number of undergraduates made the old dormitorie 
far too small to hold them, and to supply the want partially, Mr. an^: 
Mrs. Francis C. Lawrance, of New York, offered $50,000 for such ^ 
building, to be called Lawrance College, as a memorial of their son, 
T. G. Lawrance (Yale College, 1884). This was built so as to be occi:»- 
pied in September, 1887. It is built of brick, and adjoins Famam on 
the south. A change of doubtful advantage was adopted in maHdjug 
Lawrance five stories high, instead of four, as all the other dormitories 
are. It was built so as to be fireproof as far as possible, and aooom- 
modates eighty students.^ 

DWIGHT HALL, 

In 1884, Mr. Elbert B, Monroe offered to erect, free of expense to the 
college, a building primarily for the use of the Young Men's Ohristian 
Association, and for the general religious uses of the students of the 
college, the management and control of the building, when erected, to 
be vested in the corporation.^ The proviso was added that thebnilcUng 

»Yale Book, ii, 479. (G. J. Stoeckel.) 

3 South middle was also renovated. Yale in 1882, p. 5. 

'Dexter, Yale University, p. 85. Yale in 1882, p. 4. 

^Dexter, Yale University, p. 95. Yale in 1886, p. 4. 

» Yale in 1884, p. 11. 

•Yale in 1886, pp. 5-7. 
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Blionld be on the campus. A site was given south of Alumni Hall, 
and on it Dwight Hall has been erected. It takes its name from the 
elder President Dwight, to whom and to Frederick Marquand, who 
conceived the idea of the building, and as the executor of whose estate 
Mr. Monroe gave it, are tablets erected in the main hall. It was dedi- 
cated in the fall of 1886, and has answered its purpose superbly, fur- 
nishing a social, religious center to the university. It is built of stone, 
and contains on the first floor four class prayer-meeting rooms, and a 
large central hall, which is also used as a reading room. On the second 
floor there are a large hall holding some six hundred people and fur- 
nished with a fine small pipe-organ, a library of religious works, a small 
Bible-class room, and rooms for the general secretary of the college 
Y. M. O. A. Two other students have rooms on the third floor, and 
assist in the management of the building. It has been most beneficial 
to the religious life of Yale, giving it a i)ermanent home, over whose 
portals is inscribed the motto, "xa»9)y7'TyTTjc (^i^-^-^ i(rrtif eU 6 ^pi<n6<:.^ 



THE LIBRARY. 

During President Porter's time this grew greatly. In 1871 the library 
of Eobert von Mohl, professor at Heidelberg and Tiibingen, was bought 
for the college at cost of $3,600, of which $1,400 was given by W. W. 
Phelps.* It contained 6,000 volumes, and is rich in politics and inter- 
national law.2 In 1877 a gift of $5,000 was received from Mrs. Irene 
Battell Larned, and other gifts made the fund increase 50 per cent, from 
132,000 in 18^1 to $55,000 in 1886. After 1874 the library had given 
to it the income of $50,000 left by John Jay Phelps, of i^ew York City, 
to be distributed by his son, W. W. Phelps, for the benefit of Yale. 
Eighteen hundred and seventy-one and 1872 saw the societies' libraries 
consolidated, put in the north wing of the library, and kept up since at 
college expense.^ Of smaller gifts we notice $2,500 from Charles H. 
Board, of Edenville, N. Y., for political and social science; $1,700 from 
the class of 1872 5 $1,000 from Thomas Hooker, of New Haven, and a 
bequest from Henry W. Scott, of Southbury, to be available when it 
shoald reach $5,000. Charles A. Bristed, in 1871, gave $100 for classi- 
cal philology; Hon. Henry Farnam gave the Latin and Greek Fathers, 
in 387 volumes, and $1,000 in 1873. G. P. Wetmore, of Newport, E. I., 
gave $700. Prof. Marsh and Frederick W. Stevens, of New York, gave 
$500 each for Chinese and Japanese literature.* The library increased 
to 120,000 in 1880, and 160,000 in 1887. George Brinley, of Hartford, 
the collector of Americana-, left at his death, in 1879, the privilege of 
purchasing at the sale of his books* to the sum of $10,000. In 1883 the 
late Joseph J. Cooke, of Providence, E. I., made a similar grant to the 



1 Yale Book, i, 186 (A. Van Name). 
> Nation, 12, 126. 
* Dexter, Yale University, p. 87. 
3063 U 



* Yale Book, i, 187 (A. Van Name). 
B Yale in 1879, p. 18. 
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amount of $5,000,' One thousand one hundred Chinese books from Dr. 
S. Wells Williams's library were given after his death by his son, and 
Rev, James T. Dickinson (Yale College, 182G) left the college some 1,600 
books. In 1S85, Joshua Coit (Yale College, 1819) left $2,500 for the 
library, and Clarence CampbeU (Yale College, 1872) left $3,000 for it' 
In 1883, in memory of Loring W, Andrews, a student at Yale, his 
father gave a library of text-books and manuals of reference for the use 
of students of small means in the college proi)er.' A collection of coins 
was in the possession of Yale for some time, but was small, till increased 
by gifts from T. H. Johns, of Canandaigua, N. Y, ; Thomas Wyatt, Miss 
Sarali M. L. Street, Henry Champion, Dr. Andrew F. Pratt (Yale Cd* 
lege, 1847), and C. Wyllys Betts. It has been hidden away in some 
dark recess, but will have a suitable plaee for exhibition in the Chitten- 
den Library.* It was catalogued and arranged by Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards (Yale College, 1863). 

CITKBICULUM. 

This experienced great changes and reached its present condition in 
1884 and 1885. It has given the Yale graduates the reputation of being 
"ready and thorough."^ In 1878, a writer states: 

At Yale, students and graduates regard the instruction in internationxd law and 
history, Greek, political economy, and in several branches of science, as of peculiar 
excellence/ 

In 1874, the faculty was authorized to put French or German in tlie 
entrance examination, but did not do so till ten years laier. In 1876, 
the elective system was extended so as to cover the afternoon exercises 
of junior and senior years.'' Prom 1870, the classics have been optional 
after the beginning of junior year. In 1869, an tmjmrtant change was 
made, by dividing the lower classes according to standing and not 
according to the alphabet. This plan has worked very successfully^ 

In 1884, the present plan of electives was i)ut into operation and 
seems to work as well as any that could have been devised. Under 
it ancient languages, mathematics, and either French or German are 
required and compose most of the work of the first two y ears.^ In junior 
year, the student is allowed to select the subjects of ten of the fifteen 
required hours of recitations, the rest being in logic, psychology, and 
natural sciences. In senior year, thirteen hours are elective, and the 
required work is in mental and moral philosophy. A system of special 
honors was also devised by which a student who, taking six hours a week 

' Yale in 1883. ^Thwing, American Colleges, pp. 23-25. 

2 Yale in 1885, p. 26. « Tliwing, ante. 

3 Yale la 1883, p. 5. 7 Yale in 1870, p. 8. 
^ Yale Lit. Mag., 25, 358; Yale in 1874, p. 19. 

^ In the fall of 1893 Sophomores are to be allowed to choose five oot of the ^Dllowiog 
six subjects : Latin, Greeks Mathematics, English, German, and Phyfiics. 
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n a given class of subjects for oue or bo tl i of the last two years, doing credit- 
able work and presenting an acceptable thesis obtains special mention. 
Fhe marking and rank of students, further than what can be j udged from 
class-room division, are unknown till Ohristmas of j unior year. After that 
the junior appointments appear, giving the relative standing of all whose 
marks are above a certain standard and usually including two-thirds 
of the class. According to immemorial custom, these are divided into 
classes ranking as follows : Philosophical orations, high orations, ora- 
tions, dissertations, first disputes, second disputes, first and second col- 
loquies. A similar list is published just before graduation, based on the 
marks for the whole course. 

In 1876, an experiment was tried of having entrance examinations 
out of New Haven; then there was an examination at Chicago. This 
proved successful; in 1880, San Francisco and Cincinnati were added; 
in 1883, Andover; ?ind since then several others, so that an attempt to 
enter college is rendered as convenient as possible. Of late years it 
is allowed to divide the entrance examinations and take half in each 
of two successive years. 

FBOFESSOSS. 

In 187 1 , J. W. Gibbs was made professor of mathematical physics, and 

A. W, Wright of chemistry and molecular physics. In 1872, Franklin 
Carter was made professor of German, which place he resigned in 1881 to 
become president of Williams College. In 1872, also, W. G. Sumner was 
called to the chair of political and social science; the new professorship 
of American history was filled by F. B. Dexter, which place he held till 
1888, when George B. Adams succeeded him; Tracy Peck came 
from Cornel][ to become professor of Latin in 1880. The long vacant 
Kent professorship of law was filled in 1881 by Hon. E. J. Phelps, late 
minister to England. The same year, Eev. G. T. Ladd became professor 
of mjBntal philosophy. In 1871, E. L. Kichards; in 1881, A. W. Phil- 
lips, and in 1882 William Beebe were made assistant professors of 
mathematics. H. A. Beers was made professor of English in 1874, and 

B. S. Dana assistant professor of natural philosophy in 1879. That 
same yenv F. D. Allen was called to fill the place of Hadley, that " pro- 
found and versatile scholar^ who introduced Koman law to Americans. 
Prof. Allen stayed only a year and T. D. Seymour, the Homeric scholar, 
jucceeded him. In 1879, W. I. Knapp took the chair of modern lan- 
n^ages.^ In 1877, Rev. W. M. Barbour, formerly of Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary, became professor of divinity, which post he resigned in 
L887 to become principal of the Congregational College of McGill CTni- 
irersity.^ The new chemical laboratory necessitated a separate teacher 
>f chemistry, and F. A. Gooch was appointed in 1886. 

' Ho left to accept a cliair iu Chicago University in the faU of 1892. 
« Dexter, Yale University, p. 85. 
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As to original research, Prof. Seymour wrote, in 1882 : 

Profs. Packard and Peck assign special investigation to their graduate stadents, 
bat do not find the undergradaates so ready, as they would desire, for such work. 
Occasionally a student is ready to undertake an original investigation. He is always 
(supposing his fitness for the work) encouraged and aided.* 

POST-GRADUATE WORK. 

As has been mentioned, in President Porter's time, the number of 
graduate scholarships was increased from seven to seventeen. A pro- 
portionate increase of students followed. In 1874, the old practice of 
conferring master of arts in course was changed for a system of giv- 
ing the degree on examination and after one year's post-graduate study, 
provided the candidate be a graduate of two years' standing. This 
plan has been very successful. 

Just at the close of President Porter's time, A. T. Hadley was mad^» 
professor of political science in the university and Dr. William E.^^ 
Harper professor of Semitic languages.^ Of especial excellence fo^ 
graduate work are the courses in mental philosophy and in *^ politica^= 
science and history," the last of which is frequently known as th ^ 
"Yale school of journalism" and is partly responsible for the fact tha^ 
more of Yale's graduates follow that profession than those of any oth^^ 
college.^ 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

In 1879, the course in the medical school was made one of three yeaxrw 
with written examinations. Development was made in chemistrj^ 
histology, physiology, and pathology, though the number of students 
continued small and rather decreased. In 1873, Dr. David P. Smith, of 
Springfield, Mass., was made professor of surgery. He died in 1880, 
leaving his library and instruments to the school, and provision for the 
ultimate endowment of a professorship. His death was a great loss to 
the school. Dr. Lucian S. Wilcox, of Hartford, was made professor of 
theory and practice of medicine in 1877 and died four years later. 
Dr. W. H. Carmott was professor of. diseases of the eye and ear from 
1879 to 1881, when he took the chair of surgery. 

In 1883, Dr. C. A. Lindley took Dr. Smith's chair.* In 1880, Dr. F. 
E. Beckwith became professor of obstetrics and Dr. James K. Thacher 
professor of physiology in 1879. Dr. Sidney I. Smith was made pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy in 1875. In 1883, Dr. Thomas H. Eus- 
sell became professor of materia medica and therapeutics; in 1885, 
Dr. Henry E. Smith professor of chemistry; 1886, Dr. James Camp- 
bell professor of obstetrics, and in 1888, Dr. S. W. Williston professor 
of anatomy.* 



' U. S. Bureau Ed. Kept., 1882-83, p. cxliv. 

» Ho left to organize Chicago University in 1891. 

3 Yale and City of Elms, p. 56 (Ducrow). 

* Ho was transferred from the chair of materia medica and tlierapentics. 

* Dexter, Yale University, p. 92. 
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In 1889, the Connecticut Pharmaceutical Society suggested that a 
school of pharmacy should be established in connection with the medi- 
cal school. Dr. John De Forest, of Watertown, Conn., a generous bene- 
factor of the college, in 1878 gave $5,000 to the medical school. 

In 1885, the Connecticut ^ Medical Society gave up its shaie in the 
government of flie school, which now is under the entire control of the 
university. Its crying need is an endowment of half a million to put 
on a permanent basis this school, the first in the country which advo- 
cated higher professional education.^ In 1878, Mrs. Mary M. Keese left 
$2,000 in memory of her son, Hobart Keese, M. D., the income of which 
is to be used for a prize for the best thesis from the graduating class. 

The growth^ of the divinity school was continuous and uninter- 
rupted. In 1873, the increased number of students demanded increased 
accommodations, and West Divinity Hall was built, a counterpart of 
£ast Divinity, but holding more students, as it has no lecture rooms. 
It cost $160,000, of which one-half was given by that generous bene- 
fector, Frederick Marquand. He also gave $10,000 more for various 
X)urx)ose8 of the department. Among other generous contributors to 
tihe new building were Hon. Charles Benedict, of Waterbury, $10,000, 
and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Eli Curtiss, esq., Hon. James B. Eng- 
lish, John De Forest, M.D., Hon. Henry Farnam, and Wells South- 
worth, who each gave $5,000.* 

Mrs. Mary A. Goodman, a colored woman of New Haven, left her 
whole savings, amounting to $3,069, for the aid of colored young men 
preparing for the ministry at Yale divinity school.* 

When West Divinity Hall was built, a place was reserved in it for 
the valuable library of music and musical works belonging to Dr. Low- 
ell Mason and presented by his family.^ In some respects it is the 
nfost complete library of the sort in America, containing nearly 10,000 
publications. One-half of the works are on sacred music.*'^ 

In 1876, a graduate fellowship was founded, called the Hooker Fellow- 
ship, in memory of Mrs. Aurelia D. Hooker, of New Haven. It yields 
$700 and is tenable for two years. In 1879, Asa Otis, of New London, 
left $25,000 to the school, and soon after Henry Winkley, of Philadel- 
phia, gave $50,000 to establish a professorship of biblical theology, to 
which chair Prof. John E. Eussell was called in 1885, and held it till 

• In 1879 the charter was amended, doing away with free county students. (Yale 
in 1879.) 

« Yale in 1885, p. 16. 

3 An article on "Law of Mortality'^ among former members of the Yale divinity 
school in 1873, hy H. A. Newton (New Englander 32, 303), shows that the average 
age at graduation was from 24 to 31, and that the mortality, compared with other 
classes of men, was greater till the age of 32, equal till 41, and then less. 

< Yale in 1874, p. 8. 

» Yale Book, n, 53 (G. E. Day). 

6 Yale Book,ii, 26 (G. P. Fisher). 

1 Yale Book, ii, 479 (G. J. Stoeckel). 
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the spring of liSSO, when he left to become a professor at Williams Col- 
lege. In 1881, a fourth ye^v or graduate class was began, consisting 
of seven. This class has proved very successful, pursuing work in 
advanced lines. 

In 1881, the Bacon Memorial Library was built, to contain the refer- 
ence hbrary given by Mr. Henry Trowbridge, at accost of 910,000. 
This building connects Marquand chapel with West Divinity and fronts 
on Elm street.' 

In 1885, an additional sum of $150,000 was added to the general fund 
of the department, of which the estate of Frederick Marquand gave 
$50,000, and Eev. Lewis G. BrastoW was called as professor of homi- 
letics and the pastoral charge, instruction in which had been given by 
Prof. Barbour since Prof. Hoppin's resignation in 1879.* In 1886, Bev. 
George B. Stevens, D. D., was chosen professoi: of New Testament lit- 
erature, and Prof. Harper assumed the instruction in Hebrew.' The 
school has drawn students from the most widely separated parts of tbe 
country, and has had a share incalculably great intheevangelizatios of 
America. The far West is covered with " home missionaries from YaloJ' 

The law school took a new lease of life under President Porter. 
After Governor Button's death, in 18G9, three of the Kew Haven bar — 
Judge W. 0. Robinson, Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, and Johnson T. Piatt, 
esq. — were put in charge of the school temporarily, and the arrangement 
was made permanent, in 1872, by making them full professors, on account 
of the great success they had already obtained. Hon. Francis Wayland 
was added as professor in 1872. They thoroughly reorganized the 
law school and made it worthy of Yale. In 1872, the school came into 
possession of spacious apartments on the third floor of the north wing 
of the new county court-liouse, and, in a short time,* $25,000 were sub- 
scribed by friends for the library, and $10,000 for a permanent fund for 
buying books were given by Gov. Engbsh. The rooms in the court- 
house were given the school, on condition that the library be open to 
the bar, and that lawyers have the right to take books to the courts.* 
A comprehensive course of two years, with written examinations, was 
adopted in 1873, and entrance examinations were required since 1875. 
In 1875, the first public commencement was held, and a course of annual 
lectures begun by the Kent Club, an organization of the students. In 
1870, tbe first real experiment in America in advanced education for 
lawyers began at Yale.*^ A course of two years was established, and 
the degree of M. L. given after one year, and that of D. C. L. after two. 
Hadley taught Eoman law until his death, and, in 1876, Theodore S. 

^ Dexter, Yale University, p. 73. 
2 Yale in 1885, p. 14. 
-Yaloinl886, p. 13. 
"•Dexter, Yale University, p. 91. 

^Woolsey's address at 50tli anniversary. ^ The library lias now full Bota of Irish, 
English, and American reports. 
6 Yale Book ii, 90 (F. Wayland). 
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Woolsey, a son of the presideut, took his place iu teaching interna- 
tioiial law.^ In 1S8I, W, K. Townsend, esq., was made professor of 
pleadiug. In 1880, Hon. Lafayette S. Foster left $60,000 to the school, 
subject to a life interest, and endowed the professorship of common 
law, this being the first endowed i)rofessorship. 

In 1871, Hon. Marshall Jewell established a prize of $50 for the mem- 
ber of the graduating class receiving the highest marks at final exam- 
ination; a corresponding prize for juniors was established in 1875 by 
Frederic H. Betts. In 1874, Hon. Jsimes M. Townsend established a 
prize of $100 for the senior writing and i)ronouncing the best oration or 
thesis at graduation, and in 1885 Hon. Origen S. Seymour established 
a prize of $60 for the student making most improvement during the 
course. 

SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

In 1870, President Eliot, of Harvard, said the Sheffield Scientific 
School was " at once an epitome of the past history of scientific insti- 
tutions and a prophecy of the future,^' President Porter said of it 
about the same time : ^ 

Tho Sheffield Scientific School contemplates a definlto and orderly scientific and 
literary training for the first year in common studies, and for two years following, 
in special departments of study and research. Its friends claim that in connection 
with the classical department it enables Yale College successfully to accomplish tho 
onds x>roposed by the elective system^ without its disadvantages. It has done not a 
little for higher education. It has attracted a largo number of the graduates of the 
college and put them upon a post-graduate course, giving them tho advantages of 
both the classical and scientific courses and making a reality of thorough univer- 
sity studies. It has certainly done its share as a constituent of the so-called depart- 
ment of philosophy and the arts.^ 

On May 5, 1872, after Prof. Oilman left, Prof. Brush was chosen 
executive officer of the school, from the " universal feeling among his 
associates that whatever success it had gained was due to him more 
than to any other single agency."* This post he still holds. In 1873, 
Prof. J. E. Clark was called to the chair of mathematics. Two years 
Jater, W. G. Mixter became professor of chemistry, and J. I. Smith of 
comparative anatomy. In 1872, Gen. Francis A. Walker became pro- 
lessor of political economy and history. He resigned in 1880 to take 
the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston, 
and was succeeded by H. W. Farnam. In 1877, A. J. Dubois was made 
professor of dynamical engineering, and in 1884 was transferred to the 
chair of civil engineering, Charles B. Richards succeeding him in hia 
former chair. In 1882, R. H. Chittenden became professor of physiolog- 
ical cLemistry, and in 1883 Prof. William A. Norton, who had been so 
long connected with *^ S h ," died. C. H. Hastings was made professor 
of physics in 1884. 



' Dexter, Yale University,p. 91. ^ Am. Coll. and Am. Pub., p. 261. 

3Rept. Com. Ed., 1870, p. 98. * Yale Book ix, 106 (T. R. Lounsbory). 
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In 1882, Mr. Sheffield died, leaviug the school one-seventh of his 
property and the reversion of the whole of his real estate adjoining the 
school, on the expiration of the lives of his wife and son. This prop- 
erty in 1889 came into possession of the school on the death of Mrs. 
Sheffield and an agreement made with her son, Mr. G. St. J. Sheffield. 
The aggregate of Mr. Sheffield's gifts to the school which bears his 
name must amount to over $700,000. 

THE ART SCHOOL. 

In October, 1871, Mrs. A. R. Street gave $25,000 to endow a profes- 
sorship of drawing, and J. H. Nicmyer, the present incumbent, was 
called to the chair. In 1879, Rev. J. M. Hoppin was transferred from 
the divinity school to the art school, and is now professor of the history 
of art. Frederic R. Honey is the instructor in geometry and perspec- 
tive, and Dr. John P. C. Foster (Yale College, 1869) the instructor in 
anatomy.' In 1873 casts of the Ghiberti Gates at Florence were given 
by friends of the school, and other additions have been made from time 
to time. In 1878 Mrs. Street died; her gifts and those of her husband 
to Yale amounted to $411,437.97, of which $317,882.50 went to the art 
school.^ There has been constant endeavor to make the school, as the 
founder wished, a factor in the undergraduate course and to coltiyate 
the artistic taste of all the students.^ To the special student of art, it 
aims **to embrace a wide field of usefulness in connection with the 
knowledge and promotion of art, and to offer every facility to the stu- 
dent both in the way of criticism and technical discipline."* 

In 1885, the income of $200, as a prize, was given in memoiy of 
Ethel Childe Walker. 

STUDENT LIFE. 5 

In religious work, Yale men are not slothful. The old Missionary 
Society, founded in 1817, is long since dead; but an active T. M. O. A. 
was organized in 1819. In 1853, the proportion of church members to 
the total number was as 1 is to 4, and in 1876 it had increased so to be 
as 2 is to 5.® In 1869, the Episcopalian students organized the Berkeley 
Association, before which an annual sermon is preached.^ Ifissioii 
schools are largely taught by students. Bethany Mission, founded in 
186 4, is on Oak street, and is entirely under student management. The 
students furnish teachers for the North Church mission and fbr the 
Dixwell Avenue Congregational Sunday school (colored). A boys' dub 

' Yale Book ii, 144 (J. F. Weir). 

- Yale in 1878^ p. 11. It is rather a pity that the name Street was not incorporated 
in that of the Bchool. 
3 Dexter, Yale University, p. 90. 
^Yale, Book ii, 144 (J. F. Weir). 

•^^ Social Life at Yale University," A. E. Jenks, Lippincott, 40, 290. 
♦ Thwing Am. CoUs., p. 62. 

•The Catholic Club and the Oxford Club of Methodists were organized in 1889. 
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is maintained by the Freshmaa class, having be«n established by the 

class of 1892, and the Grand Street mission was opened in 1888, which 

ias (lone great good among the poor of that section of New Haven. 
Class prayer meetings are held Sunday noons and Wednesday even- 
ings, and university meetings on Sunday evenings, all in Dwight Hall. 

The Yale Record began to be published as a weekly in the fall of 
1872, and in 187G became a biweekly, together with the Courant.* In 
1886 it changed its character from a literary periodical to an illustrated 
one of a lighter type, succeeding the short-lived Quip, published in 
1885. It is quite popular in its new form, and is similar to " Life." The 
ZaJe News, a daily paper, was begun by anonymous students in 1878. 
it is now one of the most prosperous, successful, and popular of the 
3oUege papers. 

On February 14, 1885, through the efforts of B. K. Heaton, was 
bunded the Yale Cooperative Society. It has a store in South Middle, 
ind furnishes members with a free telephone, sells goods at almost 
svholesale prices, attends to checking baggage, hiring carriages, and 
ielivery of college papers. Connected with the society are associated 
tradesmen, who promise to give a certain discount on goods sold to 
members, gaining increased trade in return. These give bondfor $100 to 
actually give the discount agreed upon. In the first yea? its student 
members saved on the average $10.89, and the business of the store 
yearly is from $10,000 to $15,000. The price of the ticket is $2 per 
year, and the "Coop.'' is a great success.^ 

The society system did not change much in President Porter's time. 

In 1884 B K was revived and Wolfshead organized. To fill the place 

of the abolished sophomore societies 'H. BovXtf was organized in 1875 

and H. ^. in 1879. Both are prosperous, and, having been maintained 

sw6 rosa for years, were recognized by the faculty in 1888. B X was 

a short-lived rival about 1883. A J was revived as a four years' 

society^ the first of its kind at Yale, on January 27, 1888. It has since 

l)eeii prosperous and successful. The general convention of the frater- 

iiity met with the Yale Chapter in 1889. Its revival was followed by 

tte revival of ^ r' J as a university society, with a chapter house 

^^ Wooster square,' and the founding of Z ¥^ as a junior society. 

■^iVwas also established as a university society in 1889 and died in 

^S02. The Waite Chapter of ^ J ^ was established in the Yale law 

•^hool in 1886. It is sometimes known as Corby Court. 

The secret-society system of " Sheff." was started by the founding of 
^ local society, Berzelius, in 1848. This has a secret hall on Prospect 
^ti*eet, and stands high in the estimation of the students. Probably 
^^e finest chapter house in the United States was erected on Hillhouse 
^Venue in 1888, by 2. A. X., another " Sheff." local fraternity and the 

' Yale Book, i, 359 (Franklin Carter). 

'Cooperation in New England (Bomis). J. H. Univ. Studies, vol. vi. 

' For a year or two, about 1875, it was in existence in the Sheffield scientiiic schooL 
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second ia age. It is familiarly known as ^^Book and Snake,'' from the 
sliape of its pin, or as '^Tbo Cloister," and was founded in 1863. A V 
or the " r Company," as it is familiarly known from the shape of its 
pin, built a fine chapter hall at the corner of College and Wall streets, 
in 1880. It was founded at Yale in 1869. S has had a chapter in 
the scientific school since 1865, X ^ since 1878, & J X since 1878, 
and J since 1889. The number of students in the university in- 
creased from 682 in 1865 to 1,037 in 1880. 

ATHLETICS.' 

From 1871 to 1876 lasted the Intercollegiate Association of Boat 
Clubs, rowing its races at first on the Connecticut Biver and then at 
Saratoga. Yale was a member and won in 1873, but was badly beaten 
the other years. In 1876, on account of the unwieldly size of the 
association (thirteen clubs rowed in 1875), Yale left it and inaugurated 
the yearly boat races with Harvard, which, since 1878, have been held 
on the Thames. Yale has won ten of these races and Harvard sev«i, 
and they form one of the most exciting events of the college year. At 
various times freshmen races mth Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania have been rowed. Yale has rowed the XTniversity <rf 
Pennsylvania, in the week preceding the Harvard race, for three years 
past. 

In November, 1872, football was introduced into Yale by Bev. D. 
Schley Schaif, and the first games were played with twenty on a side. 
The next year the F6otball Association was organized with Princeton, 
Columbia, and Rutgers. In football Yale has attained a high rank and 
has never been beaten, save by Princeton. In baseball she has been 
almost c(iuiilly successful. From 1879, when the Intercollegiate Base- 
ball Association was formed, until it was dissolved in 1891, she lost 
the championshii) but once, and that to Harvard in 1885. 

On May d, 1872, occurred the first field games of the Yale Athletics. 
Association at Hamilton Park.® Yale joined the Intercollegiate Atli-— 
letic Association early, and, though for a long time she did not mi^z 
laurels in field sports equal to those in other branches of athletics, sk -■ 
held the championshii^ in them in 1890. 

Lacrosse was played for some years with credit, but given up in 
from a lack of interest and a desire not to dissipate energy over 
many si)orts. 

Tennis is very popular in Yale and the University has produced so 
fine players. It held in 1890 the championship in singles and secon * 
place in doubles. The intercollegiate lawn tennis contests are het -^ 
every fall on the grounds of the New Haven Lawn Club. In the sprii»-^ 
of 1881 the Yale athletic field was purchased on the west bank of Wes^ 

' Athletics at Yalo. R. M. Hard in Outing, xui, 404. 
sYalo Book, ii, 451 (F. W. Brown.) 
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Siver, on Derby avenaey about a mile from the campus. It lies on a 
bluff and comprises about 30 acres of land. It is laid out into two base- 
ball diamonas, a football field, a running track, and tennis courts, and 
contains ample space for other sports. There is a fine grand stand on 
the grounds and a house for dressing, etc. Since the Ml of 1884 the 
athletic contests of Yale have.been held there.* 

EXPENSE OF COURSE AT YALE. 

In 1876 it was considered that "most of the necessary expenses are 
less at Yale than at Harrard."* The average expenditure of Yale men 
is somewhat over $800, but one can live very comfortably for from $500 
to $600. Many scholarships are provided for those needing help and 
special aid is given to those preparing for the ministry. Societies at 
Tale are rather expensive, and tuition with incidentals has risen from 
$33 in 1811 to $155 now.' 

A way in which Yale has progressed in a wrong direction lately is in 
largely increasing the cost of rooms. The money for the Yale dormi- 
tories was given to furnish accommodations for the students, not reve- 
nue to the college, which, though it badly enough needs the money, 
should not strive to obtain it by perverting gifts from their intended 
purpose. There is no danger that a poor man, with the aid extended 
to him, can not get through Yale. There is danger, as Dr. Bacon said, 
"not that rich men will send their sons to Yale College, but that, by 
the growing costliness of education at Yale, the sous of men who are 
only moderately rich will be repelled.* 

, PRESIDENT porter's RESIGNATION. 

lu October, 1835, President Porter announced he would resign at 
the end of the college year, but would keep his professorship. This 
occasioned sorrow in losing him and joy that he still would remain con- 
cocted with Yale. He continued teaching all the seniors until the fall 
of 1889, and then from failing health confined himself to elective classes 
^Util the close of 1891. He died March 4, 1892. His influence over all 
^s students was that of a pure, noble-minded, upright Christian geii- 
^I^inan. As President Dwight said of him in his annual report for 
-^S92, "He was ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, ever fresh in his 
^Citivity, always ready to accept new truth, and always hopeful respect- 
"^tig the future. By reason of his kindly nature he 'won the affectionate 

' Yale and City of Elms, p. 63 (Diicrow). 

^Thwing, American Colleges, p. 20. 

31852, $39; 1856, $45; 1866, $80; 1870, $90; 1875, $140; 1887, $150; 1891, $155. 

<New Englander, new series, IV, 520. Pres. Dwight, seeing this clangor, recom- 
mended cheaper dormitories for men of moderate means in his annual reports of 1891 
and 1892. 
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regard of his pupils and, as he won their friendship, he proved himself 
in many ways to be their friend. As an instructor, he was large-minded 
and intelligent. When he could gather his students around liis study 
table and talk with them freely in the interchange of friendly conver- 
sation, he was in a very high degree stimulating and helpful.'^ When 
he died, all his old students felt they had sustained a severe loss. His 
memory is a benediction to all who knew him. 

The corporation met in May, 1886, and chose Prof. Tii^othy Dwigbt 
of the Divinity School as his successor. On July 1, 1886, the second 
President Dwight was inaugurated. It was in no small measure due to 
his own efforts, that President Porter could say: 

The services of this coUege for the kingdom of Christ in our own country have been 
conspicuous. Yale CoUege, during all of the present century, has been preeminently 
a college for the whole nation. Its undergraduates at times have represented almost 
every State in the Union, and there it not a State now in the Union in which they 
are not to be numbered, in some by scores, in others by hundreds.^ 

President Dwight, the elder, in 1814, said of Yale what might be 
repeated to-day almost without altering a syllable: 

There is not a legislature, a court, •a congregation, a town meeting, nor even a fire- 
side, which, however insensible of the fact, does not share in those benefitr. From 
this fountain flow, circnitously indeed, but really and ultimately, the laws of the 
State and its jurisprudence; the rules which form its happy society and the doc- 
trines and precepts which are inculcated in its churches. He, therefore, who is a 
benefactor to an institution of this kind, becomes a benefactor to his country and to 
all the generations by which it will hereafter be inhabited.' 

Or, as Trumbull earlier put it, 

Thus o'er the happy land shall genius leign 
And fair Yalensia lead the noble train.' 

HARVARD AND YALE. 

A comx)arison of these two, the oldest of the large colleges of the 
country, almost forces itself upon one, and is most interesting. The 
early history of the colleges was closely interwoven. As we have seea, 
part of Hopkins's gift went to Harvard and both Eaton and SaltonstalV 
gave money to " the college in ye Bay.''* On the other hand. Tale' 
founders were Harvard men, her first five presidents were from tha 
college, and up to 1780 there was always at least one Harvard man or^ 
the corporation.^ Then came a period of comparative separation ; bu^ 
now the two have once more intimate relations, both in the field of ath-^ 
letics and that of scholarship. 

* Fifteen Years in Chapel, p. 25. 
« Dwight Travels, i, 175. 

3 New Englander, 16, 454, 'Hlses and advantages of the fine arts," 1780, commenc©^^ 
ment oration. 

* Barnard's History of Education in Connecticut. 

* J. L. Kingsley, p. 46. 
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In one field, that of polite literature,* Harvard confessedly excels. 
Charles Dudley Warner said of this, some years ago, <^ Harvard, in its 
graduates as well as in its professors, is conspicuous in literature." 
Tale's graduates " are distinguished in law, in politics, in business and 
in the pulpit. But, as a rule, these men have lacked literary accom- 
plishment and literary taste."* He attributed this to lack of interest in 
literature in the government of Yale. But it has been pointed out that 
tills is but a partial reason, and other causes have been at work. 
Among them, probably, is the fact that Yale-s men have come so- largely 
from the West and South, which have been unfavorable to literary pro- 
duction; the first, because of its rudeness due to its recent settlement, 
the second, because of the depressing power of slavery on masters as 
well as slaves. Furthermore, we must remember that Harvard, in the 
last half century, has occupied the place that Yale did in the Revolu- 
tion, as to literature, and that, with the passing away of Harvard's 
cluster of great names, the scale again seems to descend on the side of 
Yale. Certainly great advance in literature has been made there of 
late years, so that the literary idea, always high enough, has been deep- 
ened and broadened.^ In science of all kinds and scientific works, Yale 
and her professors yield the palm to no other college.* 

Another difference between Yale and Harvard is in the centrifugal 

force of the former.* Gathering her students from all States, she sends 

them forth all over the country at their graduation. As a consequence 

of this, tl\e literary men from Yale have not formed a school, since the 

time of the Revolutionary Pleiades. Harvard is not so cosmopolitan 

and, drawing a far larger number of students from close at hand, has 

not pressed out into new territory. Yale has, and results of this may 

be seen in the many college presidents this " Mother of Colleges^ has 

sent forth and in the fact that so many of our colleges are managed 

according to Yale models. The influence of Yale differs from that of 

Harvard " toto codloP Yale has kept a severity in her training, has 

^Ught for discipline more than culture, power more than grace, truth 

^ore than pleasure. Her scholars have been noted for exact and 

'borough learning wherever they go.^ 

* StiU Yale can. coant such authors as Pierpont, Hillhoase, Cooper (be did not grad- 
ate), Percival, Willis, Bashnell^ Judd (author of Margaret), Bristed, Winthrop, 
^Xtchell, and Stedman (Scribner), 11, 781. 

*Thwing, in Forum^ xv, 499, attributes this to the influence of Boston and to the 
^■fluence of LongfeUow, Lowell, and E. T. Channing as teachers of English. He also 
•"titibutes the greater number of physicians among Harvard graduates to the influence 
^^ their medical school. 

'Nation, 25, 135 {1877). 

'Yale Lit. Mag., 25, 298 (1860). 

*New Englander, 28, 306 (1869), for list of then recent works by Yale men. 

•" Influence of Yale College on American civilization," Dr. Sprague in American 
Journal of Education, xi, 681. 

•Scribner's, 11,781. 

Geo. Santayama, a Harvard graduate and instructor, says: ''The essential object 
of the institiition [Yale] is still to educate rather than to instruct, to be a mother of 
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In tbe religious sphere Yale liolds fast, more than Harvard, to th^ 
staiulard of the forefathers, and " represents the new school of libera,! 
Congregationalism." But Yale Ls not a sectarian college; it is a Chris- 
tian one, " because it is directed by Christian men in a Christian com- 
munity."^ Yale has widened, but continues " simple, republican, and 
shy of ceremonies." The students of Harvard are commonly supposed 
to be richer than those of- Yale and, being more broken up into sets 
and cliques, have less of thjub " class spirit " which has taken such deep 
root at Yale and has produced such grand results. It is Yale's aim 
to fit her students for ^' the hard realities of life, " and if she does this 
she has accomplished the most important thing after all, for she has 
made men out of her students.* 

THE YALE IDEAL. 

Shortly after his assuming office as president, Dwight delivered an 
addi-ess before the ^ B K Society on " What a Yale student ouglit 
to be." It contains a good picture of the traits of the ideal Yale man, 
and some of its sentences are worth quoting: 

The first element in Yalo life, as I conceive of it, is a certain large-minded and 
fair-minded love of truth. Nearly allied to truth, and the true way of seeking it, is 
manliness, and the manly sense of duty I would mention as what seems to me to 
be a second element of the genuine Yale spirit. As I look back over the history of 
the graduates of this institution I think that there is nothing more marked than de- .J' di. 
votion to duty. As kindred again to this second element in the Yale spirit, I men- 
tion a third, which seems to mo to have always belonged to the life of the instita- 
tion — the disposition to estimate both men and things according to their true valne. f ^ T^ 
There is no placo in the world, I am sure, where a man is judged more justly, in ac- 
cordance with what he is, than here. Wo ask, what is the university? In as it may 
seem sometimes the truest sense, the university is that brotherhood to which we 
all belong — the brotherhood of living men — who for the time abide in these rooms and 
walk through these grounds, and move onward in these studies and enjoy tbi» 
peculiar life. I would mention, as a fourth characteristic of the Yale spirit, thft^ 
union of the intellectual and emotional elements which keeps them in due relatioi^® 
to each other. The spirit of this university has from the beginning been rovereO^'^ 
towards the Christian faith and, while many may have gone through their career he- * 
without giving this faith an entrance into their hearts or controlling power ovi 
them, it has always held a supreme i)osition and has ever summoned all who ha 
come hither to yield themselves to its influence. Let me add that the genuine Ya 
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men rather than a school of doctors. In this Yale has been true to the English 
dition and is, in fact, to America what Oxford and Cambridge are to England, 
place where the tradition of national character is maintained, together with a trg^ ^ 
ditional learning. * * * The Yalo principle is the English principle, and the onl^^T 
right one. * * * No wonder that all America loves Yale, where American trad - ' 
tious are vigorons, American instincts unchecked, and young men are trained ar" 



made eager for t ho keen struggle of American life." (Harvard Monthly, March, 189^^ 
p. 95.) Thwing comments on this, ''In a word, Yalo seems to be more American thi*--" 
Harvard. Public life, politics, statesmanship rei)rcsent a very important part o* 
American life. Therefore a larger number of distinguished men of Yale do we fiu^ 
in statesmanship than of Harvard. '' (Forum, xv, \), 500.) 

* Eoclos. Const, of Yalo College, N. II. Col. Hist. Soc. Colls., p. 441 (8. E, Baadwin) . 

« Yale and Harvaixl Fortnightly Review (1867), N. S. ii, 458, G. M. Towle. 
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man is a gentleman— one vrho has the spirit of rcFereuce for what is good^ of kind- 
ness towards others, of gentleness and self-sacrifice and honor and tmth, of ohedi- 
eoce to that great command which bids us love our neighbors as ourselves. It has 
been often claimed for our college that it has a distaste and even abhorrence of all 
show and sham — of all outward show, that is, which has no corresponding reality 
behind it, and all pretense which may impose ujwn unknowing minds. ^ 

Section TX. — Pbksident Timothy D wight (1886 ). 

The increase in the number of students under President Dwight 
reminds us of that which occurred at the accession of liis grandfather, 
the elder President Dwight, The classes entering the college proper 
increased at once from 150 to over 200, those in the Scientific School 
in equal ratio, and in the first six years of liis office the number in the 
whole university increased from 1,07G to 1,969. Yale has been broad- 
ening its life and studies, completing the ideal of its motto : " Lux et 
Veritas.''"'^ 

President Dwight, a grandson of the fii^st president of th^t name-, was 
born at Korwichi Conn., on November 10, 1828. He graduated at Yale 
in 1849, studied theology, traveled, and was appointed Buckingham 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Divinity School in 1858. He held 
this chair till his election to the presidency in 1886. He has gained 
great popularity, and much of the recent rapid progress of Yale is due 
to his zeal and. devotion to its interests. 

'Pres. Dwight's report for 1892 contains words worthy of quotation. "The oTcli- 
Wtty yonth, when he enters college, is nnsettled as to his future work in life. If he 
is not, in almost all cases he ought to he. The years between 17 and 20 have mnch 
^ teU him concerning himself. Linguistic studies and mathematics are in a pecu- 
liar degree the disciplinary studies for this period of life. The second advantage, 
^hich is involved in the arrangement of the course as wo have it i« this college, is 
^^oimected with the class system . Class feeling passes away as the uniting of the class 
^J> tme hody and in one work ceases. This loss of class feeling and class spirit is a 
^<^^ of ono of the great educating forces of college life. It is a loss which can 
SQittoely he compensated hy any advantages or gains of a different sort. The system 
^f our coUege secures its students against this loss. The tendency at the present 
'•^Xne is to ask for or demand the most radical changes in the old college curriculum. 
'-^ is well to hear in mind that our best universities are linked closely to the past and 
^Ijat our fathers knew something, even if they did not know everything. The uni- 
^^rsity growth, even more than any other growth, should he always out of the old 
^Nsots into the new fruitage. 

"The time element as related to college education is deserving of serious consid- 
eration when questions respecting such education are raised. There is, as we can 
^ot doubt, a gift of good which is immediately connected with the length of the col- 
^«ge course. The fact that the student is set apart from the world and its affairs for 
^our years, and that these years are consecrated for him to a general and broadening 
education, is one of great significance for his best life. The same suggestion may 
also have its appropriate hearing upon the proposal which has been made in some 
quarters to open the senior year of our undergraduate courses partly or wholly to 
the introdnetion of professional studies. It will be a misfortune indeed if the edu- 
cated men of America are to be narrowed down to the limits of their business or pro- 
fession, and thus are to lose the best part of educated life — ^its broad culture and 
wide-extending knowledge." 

Am. Colls, and Am. Public, p. 215 (N. Porter)* 
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YALE UNIVERSITY.^ 

For some years Yale had been a university in fact, and it was felt best 
that it should now assume the name to which it was entitled. l;)|e matter 
was discussed by the corporation in October, 1886, and it was unani- 
mously decided to assume the name Yale University, and to obtain 
the official sanction of the legislature to its action. The act legalizing 
" the use of the title Yale University, by the corporation existing under 
the name of the President and Fellows of Yale College " was approved 
by the governor on March 8, 1887, and accepted by the corporation on 
May 25 of the same year. At the same time, the corporation fittingly 
limited the old name, Yale College, to the Academical Department 
which had been originally denoted by it.^ 

EXPANSION. 

The growth of the university and the death of the treasurer, Mr, H. 
C. Kingsley, who had husbanded the funds of the institution with rare 
wisdom, and whose place President Dwight took for two years, gave the 
new president much to do, while he has still further increased his labors 
by filling the college pulpit, since the pastorship is vacant.^ Still, in 
one way and another, he has found time to show that he felt " that the 
president of a university ought, in some way, to come into intellectual 
contact with the members of the student community. He should not be 
simply a man of affairs if the institution is to gain from him the great- 
est possible benefit." * 

The financial needs of Yale have increased so rapidly that the strict- 
est economy in regard to invested fiinds has^been necessary. The care- 
ful management of the finances by President Dwight has been followed 
by an equally careful one under Mr. W. W. Famam, the present treas- 
urer. As a result of this, the report for 1889 was enabled to state that 
the income of the university was $336,649.61, and the expenses $334,- 
464.08, while in several of the previous years the balance had been on 
the wrong side of the account.* In the first four years after President 
Dwight's inauguration the university received fiiuds amounting to 
$1,244,390, of which $716,000.13 were given in 1889.^ 

* At Commencement, 1890, an Alumni University Fund "was begun to be made up of 
yearly contributions from the Alumni, to be used for general university purposes. 
The first year of its existence it brought into the treasury $15,738.21 ; the second, it 
was increased to $17,450.88. 

2 Report for 1887, p. 6. 

3 At his accession to the presidency, he insisted on being freed from aU dasa-^roonL.iB 
work, that he might devote all his time to the general interests of the university. 

* Report for 1887, p. 14. 

6 Report of 1889, p. 6. 1891-92, income $532,470.83, and expenses $520,246.31. 
fiReportof 1889,p. 57. 
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THE CHITTENDEN LIBRARY OSBORN HALL, AND THE NEW GYMNA- 

SIITM. 

The needs of the library for enlarged accommodations were recog- 
nized by a retired Brooklyn merchant, who had previously been a gen- 
erous benefactor to Yale, Mr. Simeon B. Chittenden, sr. Ho offered to 
give $100,000 for a new library building in January, 1887, and this gift 
he later increased to $125,000. The building was given as a memorial 
of his deceased daughter, to whose memory he placed a magnificent 
stained- glass window in the reading room of the building. 

The new building stands on the west side of the campus, between 
the art school building and the old library building, with Avhich it is 
connected by a corridor. It is so built as to be capable of being made 
the south wing of a great library building at some future date. The 
building is constructed of brown stone from Longmeadow, Mass., in 
the Bomanesque style of architecture.^ 

The main building is 50 by 100 feet and in three stories, each of 16 feet. The first 
floor "will be devoted mainly for administration ; the two upper floors entirely to 
the storage of books. On the south of the main building is the reading room, octag- 
onal in shape and having a diameter within of 45 feet, with seats for 90 readers 
and waU space for 4,000 volumes of books of reference. 

The building is plain, but handsome, absolutely fireproof, and con- 
tains space for 200,000 volumes, doubling the previous capacity of the 
library. It was opened June 23, 1890. 

For the library fund a bequest of $10,000 from the late George 
Gabriel, of Kew Haven, was received in 1889, and one of equal amount 
from Gov. James G. English in 1890. 

The coin collection which, though very fine, has been concealed from 

public view on account of lack of facilities for its exhibition in the old 

library, recently received valuable additions from the estate of Mr. C. 

^yllys Betts (Yale College, 1867). 

Por many years the need of a new recitation building^ had been felt, 

^xd there was great joy when it was announced that an unknown donor 

^^d given $125,000 for that purpose. These rejoicings were soon 

^i^anged to wailings when it was known that attached to the gift was 

^ ^K)ndition that the building should stand on the corner of Chapel and 

S^ allege streets. This would necessitate the removal of the '* fence ^ 

^ allowed by so many tender recollections. The students protested, 

most to a man, and they were joined by many of the alumni; but the 

aims of sentiment found scant sympathy from the corporation, and 

»Reportofl888, p. 61. 

2 In the spring of 1891 a movement was begun by several ladies interested in the 
^V^ell-being of the University to have a Yale Infirmary built where in cases of injury 
^r accident, stndents may find good food and careful nursing, so difficult, if not im- 
possible to secure in college dormitories. A lot was purchased on Prospect street 
and a three-story bailding, 82 feet long and 42 feet wide, erected, with nineteen rooms 
for use of sick students. The Yale Infirmary was opened in January, 1893; $38,700 
were raised for it. 
3063 ^15 
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the new building wii» begun. For some inexplicable reason the donor 
did not wish her name revealed until the building was completed, and 
not till Commencement Bay, 1889, was it announced that the building 
was the gift of Mrs. Miriam A. Osborn, of New York City, in memory 
of her husband, the late Charles J. Osborn. The gift was increased to 
$180,000, during the process of buUding, and the name of Osborn Hall 
was given to the structure. It contains about twenty recitation and 
lecture rooms and was opened in January, 1890. President D wight says : 
" The building gives universal satisfaction. "^ It is built of granite 
and red sandstone, and some of the stone carving is very fine. Tlie 
stylo of the building is that of the transition from Byzantine to Eomau- j 
esque. 

Tlie need of a new gymnasium has been felt for many years and a 
movement to build a new one was begun, largely through the influ- 
ence of Prof. E. L. Richards, some years since. Soon after the begin- 
ning of 1880 a committee of graduates undertook to raise the fund 
needed for the construction of a gymnasium worthy of Yale. In the 
spring of 1889 a lot on Elm street, between High and York, was bought 
for the purpose. 

This lot measures 138 feet in width and 310 in depth and on it the 
new ^^Gym" soon rose. It has been suggested that it be called the 
Bichards Gymnasium, in honor of that professor's services in arousing 
interest in the plan. It was opened in January, 1893, and cost $225,000, 
contributed by over 700 graduates, only one giving over $10,000. It is 
the finest building of the sort in the country. Messrs. Arthur M. i 
Dodge, Geo. A. Adee, William McLane, and Thos. O. Sloane were, next 
to Prof. Bichards, the prime movers. It contains bowling alleys, batli 
rooms, base-ball room, swimming pool, 2 rowing tanks, offices, anthropo- 
metric room, fencing and boxing room, trophy room, over 1,000 lockers, 
running track, and an exercising hall covering over 10,000 square feet 

Although the buildings^ are rapidly increasing in number, the de- 
mand is not yet met, and others are even now imperatively needed.^ 

^Report of 1889, p. 14. 

« Since tlio main part of this work was written, in 1890, three fine dormitories have 
been given the College. Mr. Pierce N. Welch, of New Haven (Yale CoUege, 1862), in 
Jnno, 1890, gave, in memory of his father, Harmanos N. Welch, a large dormitory 
placed on the cast side of the campus, north of Osborn Hall. Welch Hall is of Long- 
meadow freestone, 167 feet long and 44 feet wide, four stories with a basement, con- 
taining lavatories and bath rooms. The fourth story is in a high roof, with dormers. 
The rooms are provided with open fire places and will accommodate 78 students. The 
building was first used in the fall of 1^91. In January, 1893, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, of New York City, presented to Yale, in memory of their son, a member 
of the class of 1893, a dormitory to be known as the Wm. Henry Vanderbilt Hall. 
It is to stand on Chapel street, between the Art School and Osborn Hall, aad will 
nearly complete the quadrangle. In April, 1893, Dr. White, of New York City, pro- 
vided for a dormitory, to bo located on the northeast comer of High fuid Elm streets. 
It is to contain rooms for tho college periodicals also. 

3 A laboratory of Experimental Psychology was opened in the house an Elm etreei 
next West Divinity Hall, in the fall of 1892, under Dr. E. W. Scripture. 
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Another need of the oniversityy aud a most pressing one, is for more 
land. The campus will afford space for only one or two more build- 
ings, and others will have to be built in the surrounding squares. For 
the purchase of land in these squares the university needs money, 
hardly less imperatively than it does for the buildings themselves.^ It 
is slowly buying it up. A movement to provide tennis courts near the 
University is now (May, 1893) in progress. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

Several important changes have been made under President Dwight 
in the publications of the university. The catalogue has been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, the president's report has been rearranged so 
as to cover all the important occurrences of the college year, and the 
date of the conclusion of the report is the end of December instead of 
the end of June. The triennial Catalogue was issued in English for the 
first time in 1892. 

The university bulletin, a new publication, is issued and posted every 
Saturday, and contains notices of lectures, meetings, etc., for the follow- 
ing week. 

The number of graduate students has increased from 56 to 125 and the 
facilities of this department have been largely increased. In the fall of 
1892 women were for the first time admitted to this department; 23 
became students. 

Prof. William E. Hari>er, who began his duties as professor of Se- 
mitic languages in October, 1886, succeeded in arousing great interest, 
not only in that branch but in Bible study also, and as a result of this 
he was made, in the fall of 1889, Woolsey professor of biblical literature 
in Tale College. This is a new chair, endowed with $50,000 by several 
generous persons who desire only to be known as " friends of Bible 
study.''* The other branches of graduate work have been successfully 
carried on and in the last annual report the need of a special building 
for this department is mentioned.^ Probably the most pressing of all 
needs of the university is " an increase in the permanent funds tJie 
income of which may be used for any purpose according to the wisdom 
and discretion of the corporation." Such gifts would not only enable 
the university to go into new lines, but would relieve the college from 
the burden of sustaining part of the general expenses, and so enable it 
to enlarge its work/ This demand for increased endowment is not 
because of weakness but "from growth and development" of almost 
marvelous rapidity. " A living institution," says President Dwight, 
*^ is always a growing one. A growing institution is ever asking for the 

« Report for 1888, p. 20. 

* Frank-K. Sanders sncceeded Prof. Harper iu the Woolsey chair in 1892. 

' Annual Report, 1889; p. 24. 

« Annual Report, 1889, p. 13. 
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siipi)ly of its increasing wants and ever rewarding, by its larger life 
and usefulness, the friends who supply these wants." ^ 

Over 200 courses are offered to graduates in the annual catalogue 
for 1892-93. 

YALE COLLEGE. 

During the administration of President Dwight many gifts have . 
come to the college proper. During the first year of his incumbency 
$1,000 were received from the Hon. D. H. Chamberlain (Yale Col- 
lege, 18G2), the income from Avhich was to furnish an annual prize 
to the candidate for the freshman class passing the best examination 
in Greek. That same year $5,000 was given by the daughters of the 
late Lucius F. Robinson, of Hartford (Yale College, 1843), to encourage 
the study of the Latin language in college. For mathematics, the lat^ 
Erastus L. De Forest (Yale College, 1854) gave $4,000 to be added 
the $1,000 previously given by his father, and Messrs. John an( 
Thomas C. Sloane, of l^ew York City, gave $5,000 and $3,000, respe<^ 

tively, for the Sloane laboratory. The fact that these gentlemen thu 

provide for the running expenses of the building given by them ^E. 
worthy of note and imitation. 

In 1888 the late Erastus L. De Forest (Yale College, 1854) add^< 
$10,000 to his former gifts for the mathematical department; Alva^^ 
Talcott, M. D. (Yale College, 1824), gave $25,000 to establish a profofi. 
sorship of Greek, and the Eev. Burdett Hart gave $6,388 for tlae 
general purposes of the college. The Kingsley Trust Associatloa 
(The Scroll and Keys Society) endowed the prize speaking at junior 
exhibition with $2,600 in August, 1888. This was given in memory of 
Henry J. Ten Eyck (Yale College, 1879). Mrs. U. B. Humphrey gave, 
in 1888, $6,000 for the Larned scholarships, $15,000 for general pur- 
poses of the university, and $5,000 for the fund for instruction in 
music. For general purposes of the university, Alexander Duncan 
also gave $20,000 and Oliver B. Jennings $5,000. The university was 
also made the residuary legatee of Dr. Ebenezer Belden, of New York 
City (Yale College, 1841), and of Rev. E. E. Atwater, of New Haven 
(Yale College, 1836), and for beneficiary education $25,000 was be- 
queathed by Joseph A. Christman (Yale College, 1857), and $5,000 
given by Dr. Charles L. Ives. For the same purpose, $25,000 were 
received from the avails of the estate of the late Henry L. Ellsworth 
in 1888 and $13,000 in 1889, making the Ellsworth fund amount to 
$94,816.05. In 1889, $40,000 for scholarships was given from the estate 
of the late Thomas G. Waterman (Yale College, 1886), and $2,000 from 
the late Hon. Alexander H. HoUey. In 1889, also, $5,000 were given 
by the friends of the late Burgess Scott Hurtt (Yale College, 1878), in 
memorial of him, to found a scholarship to be given to some member 
of each class at the end of sophomore year, and Mr. John Sloane 
established a graduate fellowship in physics with $10,000. Another 

1 Annual Beport, 1889, p. 25. 
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large fiiad for beueficiary sc'holarsliix)S was received in the fall of 1889 
from tlie estate of the late Philip Marett, of New Haven. This, it is 
estimated, will amount to $130,000. During 1889 the Rev. Dr. George 
Nichols gave $5,000 as a memorial fund for the general purposes of 
the llniversitJ^ Daniel B. Fayerweather, a retired merchant of New 
York City, dying in November, 1890, left $300,000 to Yale, one-third of 
which was to be for the Scientific School. His executors; to wliom the 
residuary estate was given in trust, later gave Yale $150,000 more and 
one-tenth of the final residue. The total amount is estimated at over half 
a million dollars. In 1890, also, Mrs. Harriet T. Leavenworth, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., gave $15,000 to the general fund, and Hon. W. W. Phelps 
gave $1,500 for the purchase of the Barringer collection of Egyptian 
antiquities. Other gifts in 1890 were $1,000 to establish a prize in Eng- 
lish Composition for Sox)homores, in memory of C. Wyllys Betts (Yale 
College, 1867) 5 $275,000 left by the will of Thomas C. Sloane (Yale Col- 
lege, 1868), $75,000 of which were for the running expenses of the Sloane 
iJaboratory, the rest to the University funds 5 $20,000 from the late 
Gov. James E. English to endow a professorship of English in the 
Scientific School; $40,000 for beneficiary scholarships in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary from the Avill of Mrs. E. 1\ Fogg, of New York; $50,000 
ftom Morris K. Jesup, of New York, to found the Charles Jesup (Yale 
College, 1814) fund, for the use of the theological department; $9,000 
ftom the estate of Mrs. Emily W. Colton for the establishment of the 
Henry Allir scholarships; the valuable library of the late Eev. Henry 
M. Dexter, and $27,246.35 from Dr. Henry Bronson for the department 
of Comx)arative Anatomy in addition to over $50,000 previously given. 
In 1891 Mrs. Miriam J. Osborn made the University the residuary lega- 
tee of one-fourth of her estate, probably from $75,000 to $100,000. In 
1892 Dr. C. E. Palmer, of Bridgeport, Conn., presented $5,000 to the 
Academical Department to found a scholarshii> in memory of his son, 
Albert B. Palmer (Yale College, 1892). 

In 1887 Dr. Barbour, the college pastor, withdrew to become princi- 
pal of the Congregational College of British America, at Montreal. His 
chair is still vacant.^ In 1888, Prof. Dexter resigned the Lamed pro- 
fessorship of American history and Prof. George B. Adams, a graduate 
of Beloit College and of the Yale Divinity School, was appointed in 
his place. In Greek, Messrs. Horatio M. Keynolds (Yale College, 1880) 
and Thomas D. Goodell (Yale College, 1877) were appointed assistant 
professors in 1888. In 1889 Dr. Albert S. Cook, a graduate of Eut- 
gers in 1872 and at the time of his election a professor in the Univer- 
sity of California, was chosen professor of English.* 

* Pres. Dwight, in his annaal report for 1892, cays: "During the last 125 years 
only 5 professors of this institution who had been in its service for a longer period 
thaD 12 months have ever withdrawn from it for the purpose of entering upon pro> 
fuBSorships in other colleges or universities/' He appeals for larger salaries. 

'Recent appointments to professorships have been £. B. Clapp, Assistant Profes- 
sor in Greeki 1890; E. P. Morris, Latin, 1891; Kev. Edward L. Curtis, Hebrew (in 
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The requirements for admission were raised in 1887 and m 1888 
courses in biology and kindred branches were given as electives. Since 
1800 instead of all the senior class being required to take one coarse 
in philosophy, they are allowed to choose between four on tbat subject 
There are now offered 128 elective courses to the two upper classes. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 

In the autumn of 1888 the Fairfield County (Connecticut) Alumni 
Association appointed a committee to consider a plan to establish a 
department of music. As a result of this the association voted to 
present the subject before the corporation. After discussion, that 
body passed a resolution that the corporation desired "to express their 
warm interest in the project," that they had " considered the plan for 
such, a department and are prepared to take decisive action,^ whenever 
funds are furnished for the purpose; which they judge should not be 
less than $300,000.'' 

The needs of the department are considered to be '^tlie erection of a 
suitable building, with a concert hall of a capacity of seating 200 upoa 
the stage, 30 in the orchestra, and 800 in the auditorium," A large 
organ and a grand piano would be needed for the hall, and "the reci- 
tation and lecture rooms, the rooms for organ practice, for the library, 
and the offices should be arranged around, below, and above the halL'^ 
There would also be professors needed to ^^ offer instruction in the 
theory of music and composition in vocal culture, in organ and piano 
playing, and in the more imijortant of orchestral instruments." To 
make a beginning of this department, the Hon. Bobbins Battell and 
his sister, Mrs. Eldridge, members of a family well known for their bene- 
factions to Yale, established the Battell professorship of music, to 
which cbair G. J. Stoeckel, long instructor in music, was appointed. 
Through Mr. BattelPs generosity the rooms on the ground floor of the 
treasury building were furnished for the use of the musical professor. 
A voluntary class of 50 students was formed by Dr. Stoeckel in prepa- 
ration for the elective courses in music to be offered in the fall of 1890. 
These courses are in harmony, counterpoint, canon, and fugue, and in 
forms. In the fall of 1892 students in music alone were admitted for 
the first time and seven such appeared. 

*^ ■- ■' -— ■ — — ■ ■-.,- —■_.,. ,— ■ .1 ■■ .^.mm- ■■■ '■ ■!■■■ ■■■■■-■ ■■I--I1 I 

tho Divinity Scliool), 1891; F. C. Porter, Biblical Theology, 1891; T. H. Russell, 
M. D., Clinical Surgery and Surgical Anatomy, 1891; G. M. Duncan, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 1891; A. Guyot Cameron, Assistant Pny- 
fessor of French, 1891; G. F. Grnener, Assistant Professor of German, 1891; A. 
H. Palmer, German, 1891; Charles H. Smith, History, 1890; H. S. Williams, Geology, 
1892; Jules Luquiens, French, 1892; Dr. Louis S. De Forest, Assistant Professor 
of Clinical Medicine, 1892; Dr. Oliver T. Osborne, Assistant Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, 1892; Dr. Harry B. Ferris, Assistant Professor of Anatomy, 
1892; Dr. Graham Lusk, Assistant Professor of Physiology, 1892; G. D. Watrous and 
G. E. Boers, Assistant Professors in the Law Schools; E. T. McLaughlin, Afiaistant 
Professor in English, in 1890. 
1 Annual Report, 1889, p. 18. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The growth of the number m this part of the university has been 
very great, and "the resources of the school were taxed to the utmost 
to furnish the proper facilities for the increasing number of students.'^' 
Attempts were made to use the space at command more economically, 
but still there was overcrowding until the school came into possession 
of the Sheffield mansion and real estate, valued in all at $182,000. This 
property was left by Mr. Sheffield to the school after the decease of his 
wife, which occurred on Ai>ril 21, 1889, except the house and house 
lot, in which a life estate was given to one of his sons. Arrangements 
were made with this son whereby he surrendered his life interest for an 
annuity, which enabled the school to co:ne into immediate possession 
of the x^roperty. The Sheffield grounds border on those previously 
occupied by the school and extend 190 feet on Grove street and 540 
feet on Hillhouse avenue. The value of this addition to the school's 
property is very great.* "The Sheffield mansion has beeu converted into 
a biological laboratory, including also laboratories of i)hysiological chem- 
istry, comi)arative anatomy, and botany," and work was begun in it in 
the fall of 1889. " The building, which is to bo known as the Sheffield 
Biological Laboratory, can easily accommodate, with its present outfit, 
100 students." 

The school needed a building for civil and mechanical engineering. 
This want was so strongly felt that in the fall of 1891, the University 
broke ground between the two Sheffield Halls on Prospect street for a 
bu.ilding to contain apartments for engineering, mechanical, and physi- 
cal laboratories and facilities for practical instruction in electro-technics. 
The building is of red brick, four stories above the basement, and fronts 
115 feet on the street, running back 84 feet. After the building was 
well under way, without any solicitation, Mrs. Jane E. Winchester, of 
New Haven, gave the University $130^000, thus generously bearing the 
entire cost of the building. In recognition of this the name of Win- 
chester Hall was bestowed upon the building. It was opened for use 
in January, 1893. 

The subject of adding a fourth year to the course has been much dis- 
cussed by the governing board. ^ 

It is folt by many of the wisest and most tlioughtfal men in the University, both in 
the school and out of it, that this addition of a fourth year would be a very desirable 
addition. A large proportion of the graduates of the school, also, as it is believed, 
ttie disposed to hope for the addition, and to lavor it, as soon as the funds at command 
may render it practicable. 

But it was felt tliat at present it could not be done, nor until large 
additions should be made to the endowment of the school. 



» Annual Report, 1888, p. 26. In 1892 Pros. Dwight rooommcuded the erection of 
dormitories for the scientific school. 
« Annual Report, 1889, p. 34. 
a Annual Report, 1888, p. 27. 
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In 1886 an attempt was made to get the legislature to revoke the 
payment of the income of the fund from the sale of the land script to 
the Sheffield Scientific School. As a result of this in 1887, the legis- 
lature decided that the act appropriating the income to the school and 
the agreement of the corporation constituted a binding contract which 
could not be revoked J 

Prof. Oscar D. Allen, professor of analytical chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, resigned in 1887, and Messrs. Samuel L. Penfield and Horace L. 
Wells were appointed assistant professors to take his place in 1888. 
Prof. Chester S. Lyman died on January 29, 1890, having resigned his 
chair a short time before. At the beginning of the year 1889-90 Lieut. 
C. A. L, Totten, TJ. S. A., was detailed as professor of military science 

and tactics. He organized military companies in the academic and 

scientific departments and was succeeded in the fall of 1892 by Oapt-«. 
James S. Pettit. 

As a proof of the rapid growth of ^' Sheff." it may be stated that th^M 
number of students was twice as large in 1890 as when Mr. Sheffiel^^ 
died, in 1882, and amounted to 629 in the academic year 1892-93. 

THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

In the Divinity School, the period has been one of prosperity.^ Tlzmc 
number of students increased from 117 to 136 in 1890, and diminish^</ 
to 109 in 1893. The endowment has grown. Mr. Samuel Holmes, xx? 
1889, added $11,000 to his previous gift for the professorship of the HTe- 
brew language and literature. 

In 1887 Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York, gave $2,500 for the gen- 
eral fund of the department; the late Albert S. Barnes, of Brooklyn, 
and Robert Peck, of New Haven, each gave $1,000 for the same pur- , 
pose in 1888. The late George Gabriel bequeathed it $5,000, as did I 
the late Mrs. Catharine W. Jarman, of New Haven, who wished to have 
the income used for beneficiary education. For that purpose, Mr. John 
S. Welles, of Hartford, bequeathed $12,000, and Mr. Walter W. Sey- 
mour, of New York, gave $9,000.3 



* In 1890, by the provisions of an act of Congress, Connecticnt received from tlie 
United States $15,000 for 1890 and an annual increase of ^1,000 till $25,000 be reached, 
the amount to be used for Instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English 
language, and mathematical, physical, natural, and economic science. This money 
by the Staters contract in 1863 came to the Scientific School. In 1892, the legislature, 
by a most unwise, if not illegal, measure withdrew the income from the land grant 
from Yale and conferred it on a small institution called the Storrs Agricultaral School, 
at Mansfield. 

2 In 1891, through the energy of Prof. Day, a missionary library of great value was 
established in connection with the Divinity school. In 1892 Mrs. Caroline £. Wash- 
burn, of East River, Conn., left the Divinity school $25,000. 

3 In the autumn of 1891 an unknown friend established the Dwight Fellowship (in 
memory of Mrs. Susan B. Dwight) with an endowment of $5,000. It is to alternate 
with the Hooker fellowship. 
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A general catalogue of tlie divinity school, prepared by Prof. George 
E. Day, was issued in 1889. It shows that since 1822, 1,607 had studied 
there, of which number 1,120 were still living.^ 

The law department received an endowment of $25,000 from Junius 
8. Morgan, to establish the Edward J. Phelps professorship of com- 
mercial law and contracts.* Prof. W. K. Town send was assigned to 
the chair, and in 1889 the department was strengthened by the return of 
Prof. E. J. Phelps, who had been United States minister to Great 
Britain during the previous four years. 

In 1887 a general catalogue of the law school was published, showing 
that 1,480 men had studied there since its founding in 1824. In the 
same year the corporation decided to grant the degree of bachelor of civil 
law on students not candidates for the degree of bachelor of laws, who 
ishall have satisfactorily pursued a prescribed course for two years in ele- 
mentary and American law, international law, general jurisprudence, 
7)olitical science, and Koman law. 

The increase of the school has been rapid in numbers, from 79 in 
1886-87, to 106 in 1888-89, and 171 in 1892-93. In 1889 the daughters of 
the late Lucius F. llobinson, of Hartford, gave $5,000 to commemorate 
their father's interest in legal studies. This fund has been used to found 
a lectureship in municipal law, called after William L. Storrs, a former 
professor in the school and grand-uncle of tlie donors. 

On January 23, 1890, Prof. Johnson T. Piatt, one of the the three men 
who built up the law school in 1869, died suddenly. 

A lot of ground on the north sid6 of the Green was bought for the law 
school in 1890, on which it is hojied soon to erect a building especially 
for the school. 

When President Dwight took office the medical department seemed 
almost at the point of dissolution. It had but 27 students, and the 
number had been steadily diminishing for several years. Now there 
are 76 men in attendance, and the reasonableness of the plan adopted 
some ten years ago of making the course one of three years and having 
recitations has become more and more evident.^ The class of 1892, 22 
in number, was larger than any that had graduated since 1831. 

In 1888 Dr. Sanford, havinf5' been a professor for twenty-five years, 
resigned, and Dr. Samuel Williston was his successor. During that 
year an association of the alumni of the school was formed ; a catalogue 
of all the living graduates, between 400 and 500 in number, was issued; 
and the clinical facilities were increased by the comi)letion of the oper- 

• A serious fire iu the upper part of East Divinity Hall in the fall of 1891 for a short 
time caused considerable inconvenience till repairs could be uxade. 

-J. Pierpont Morgan gave $25,000 more to complete the endowment iu 1891. 

^ A brick chemical laboratory, three stories in height, 72 feet in length by 41 in 
width; was erected back of the main medical building in 1892, at the cost of $35j000. 
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Skiing theater at the ^ew Haven HospitaL Dr. Henry Bronson gave 
for the department of comparative anatomy $10,500 in 1888, and 
$24,903.65 in 1889, thus endowing a chair in that department. 

THE ART SCHOOL. 

The art school has grown in excellence, although it has not in- 
creased in numbers.* Its collections have been increased by the loan 
of a valuable collection of about one hundred and seventy old Dut<jh 
and Flemish paintings, belonging to Mr. Louis E. Ehrich (Yale College, 
1809), and by the gift of various paintings and statues. Its galleries 
arc now nearly full, and the need is felt of an annex to the building to 
provide for future growth. The studies exhibited by the students 
increased from 987 in 1887 to 1,205 in 1889. There were 31 students 
in 1892-93. 

THE PEABODY MUSEUM AND THE OBSERVATORY. 

The collections of the Peabody Museum* have increased greatly, and 
the building is becoming crowded, so that in 1889 a temporary building 
had to bo built in the rear of the museum, and even then only a smaU 
portion of the additions can be placed on exhibition. 

The observatory^ has continued its successfal work, and through the 
generosity of Prof. Loomis two parts of the first volume of its transac- 
tions have appeared. In September, 1889, Prof. Loomis died, and in 
his will gave the university the largest single gift, except that of Mr. 
Sheffield, which it ever received. 

Ho Tvas a wise aud efficient counselor in the administration of the observatory even 
to tlio last days of liis life. By the munificent bequest in his will ho has connected 
his name with it for the future in such a way that its life and his life will be closely 
bound together in the thoughts of all. After paying some small legacies, the balk of 
his property, estimated as worth $300,000, was left as follows : The income of one- 
third of his entire estate, which is to bo held in trust, shall be devoted to the uses of 
the observatory from the time of his own decease, and that after the decease of each 
of his two sons, the income of one of the two remaining thirds shall be appropriated to 
the same liurpose.^ The income which is received is to be applied to all or one or 
more of the following objects, namely, the payment of the salaries of observeiB, 
whose time is exclusively devoted to the making of observations for the promotion 
of the science of astronomy ; or the reduction of astronomical observations and their 
discussion in papers prepared for publication ; or the defraying of the expenses of 
publishing investigations, based upon astronomical observations. The gift is thus 
designed to promote the special and legitimate work of the observatory, as connected 
only with the matter of astronomical observations, and is not to be appropriated to 
the supi)ort of the institution in other lines. 

^ The degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts was established in 1891, to those BuceessfuUy 
completing a five-years course. 

^In 1892y the Museum receive^ the Leonard collection of minerals of 3,500 speci- 
mens, made by Dr. Frederick B. Leonard (Yale College, 1824), and from friends and 
relatives of Prof. Loomis, $1,250, for the purchase of a large mass of meteoric iron. 

3Early in 1892 Mr. Edwtird M. Reed, vice-president of the N. Y., N. 11. & IT. R. B., 
left the observatory two-thirds of his estate, subject to certain life Interests. 

'^ Annual Report, 1889, p. 52. 
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tale's influence on the united states. 

In concluding this account of the history of the college, which we 
have traced from its feeble beginnings, we can not do better than to 
sum up its influence on America and its civilization.* 

The surroundings of Yale are fortunate, and it is both a cause and 
an effect of them. " The home of the university is, and always has 
been, under the guardian care of the State,''* and that State, in pro- 
portion to its population, educates a larger number of college students 
than any other.^ Its influence, going out from that State, has spread 
over the whole nation. 

Mr. Richard H. Greene has prepared an interesting table of the distin- 
guished men calling Yale their alma mater.* This list contains the names 
of 1 Yice-President of the United States, 17 Cabinet officers, 1 Chief 
Justice of the United States, 1 chief justice of Canada, 2 national officers 
of the Hawaiian Islands, 1 minister i)lenipotentiary from China to the 
United States, 3 judges of the United States Supreme Court, 1 SuHgeon- 
General of the United States, 50 United States Senators, 20 United 
States district judges, 1 circuit judge of the United States, 22 ministers 
plenipotentiary of the United States, IGO State judges, 4 chancellors, 
187 members of Congress, 40 State governors, and 92 college presidents.' 

Four Yale men, Livingston, Morris, Wolcott, and Hall, signed the 
Declaration of Independence 5 the same number, Dyer, Livingston, 
Jobnson, and Baldwin, signed the Federal Constitution. 

In history Yale is represented by Trumbull, Holmes, and Pitkin; in 
geography by Morse; in poetry by Percival, Hillhouse, Barlow, Trum- 
bull, Stedman, and Sill. In literature we find such names as Cooper, 
"Willis, Judd, Bristed, and Mitchell; in scholarship, Webster^ Worcester, 
Woolsey, Hadley, and Whitney. Silliman, Morse, Eli Whitney, Dana, 
Chauvenet, Loomis, and Marsh are among Yale's famous sons in science 
and invention; Edwards, Hopkins, Bellamy, Emmons, D wight, Stuart, 
Bushnell, Taylor, Murdock, Beocher, ITettleton, Tyler, and Seabury, in 
divinity; Gallaudet and Cogswell in the education of the deaf and 
dumb. In i)olitics and law we find ^uch names as Kent, Jeremiah 
Mason, Grimke,^ Evarts, Waite, Tilden, and Dcpew; in philosophy, 

* President Dwight, in liis report for 1892, says : " It is a very interesting fiict con- 
nected with the history of our University that at no time in the past has there been 
any separation hetwreen those who had wealth or competence and those who had 
not. There is no such separation at the present time. The measure of men in the 
University is the same that it has been from the beginning. No truer democracy, 
in tlie best sense of tlie word, can be found anywhere than is to be found here. 

2 Annual Report, 1889, p. 6. 

' Report of Commissioner of Education, 1872, p. 37. 

* New England Histor. Gen. Reg., xlii, 85. 

'*Iu ''Appleton^s Cyclopedia of American Biography" are 15,142 names. Of these 
713 belong to Yale graduates : 194 clergy, 37 soldiers, 149 lawyers, 55 statesmen, 19 
business men, 53 authors, 43 physicians, 4 artists, 83 educators, 38 scientists, 15 jour- 
nalists, 14 public men, 3 inventors, and 6 philanthropists. Forums xv, 495; Charles 
F. Thwing. 

oNew Englander, 16, 446; Scribner, xi, 782. 
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amoDg otiiers, Noali Porter, Henry "N. Day, and Wm. T. Harris; among 
the missionaries, JoLn Sergeant and David Brainerd. But Yale's chief 
pride is that, like Virginia of old, she is a mother of presidents. Except 
Harvard, there is hardly a prominent college which has not had, at one 
time or another, a Yale man at its head. The first presidents of the 
following colleges and universities were Yale men: Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth, Williams, Hamilton, University of Georgia, Kenyon, 
Illinois, Wabash, University of Missouri, Universi-ty of Mississippi, 
University of Wisconsin, Beloit, Chicago University, University of 
California, Cornell, and Johns Hopkins. Iowa University, Washington 
University, University of Pennsylvania, College of South Carolina, 
Transylvania College of Eastern Tennessee, Hami>den-Sidney, Beyroot, 
and Oahu have also had one Yale president. Many colleges were not 
content with one Yale man at their head, but eame to that source of 
supi)ly again and again. Columbia has had three Yale men as presi- 
dent; Rutgers, 2; Princeton, 3; University of Vermont, 2; Middlebury, 
2; Hamilton, 5; Western Reserve, 3; lUinois, 2; University of Wiscon- 
sin, 2; University of Missouri, 2; Washington University, 2; and the 
universities of California, Georgia, and Mississippi, each 2.^ 

iSTot oniy in numbers, but in character, do Yale educators stand fore- 
most. Among them are Jonathan Dickinson, Samuel Johnson, Jonathan 
Edwards, Aaron Burr, Timothy Dwight, Theodore D. Woolsey, 'Noah 
Porter, Henry Barnard, Francis A. P. Barnard, Andrew D. White, 
Charles J. StilW, and Daniel C, Gilman. 

Viewing these facts, one is forced to admit that Yale's influence on 
American civilization has been second to none, and that it has fulfilled 
old Davenport's idea of a college, as a place where youths may be so 
instructed as to become of service, through the blessing of God, both 
to church and commonwealth. 

Yale's sons have ever been faithful, and the eloquent tribute of one 
of them may well stand here at the close of this account of its history :* 

We care not tliat the dawn should throw 
Its flash upon our portico; 
But rather that our natal star, 
Bright Hesper in the twilight far, 
Should beckon toward the distant West, 
Which he — our Berkeley — loved the best ; 
Whereto, his prophet line did say, 
"The course of empire takes its way." 
And in the groves of that young land 
A mighty school has judgment planned, 
To teach new knowledge to new men — 
Strange sciences undreamed of then 
She comes — ^had come, unknown before — 
Though not on 'vext Bermothes' shore;' 
Yet will she not her prophet fail — 
The Old — the New — the same dear Yale. 

» Yale Book i, 412, Rev. A. L. Chapin, «Scribner, xi, 784, 



Chapter VI. 

TRINITY COLLEGE,' 
EARLY EFFORTS FOR AN EPISCOPALIAN COLLEGE. 

The Episcopal Church in Connecticut, as we have seen and as one of 
it« ablest members admits, " had, one may almost say, been born in 
the library of Yale College." It virtually began with the change of 
faith of Bector Cutler and his associates in 1722. For many years the 
adherents of the Church of Eagland were too few and too closely bound 
to Yale to wish to send their sons elsewhere. Dr. Johuvson especially 
showed long and valuable friendship towards his alma mater. As the 
Episcopalians grew stronger and Yale became more rigid in its religious 
position through the influence of President Clap, those who wished to 
send their sons to a place, where they might be instructed by Episco- 
palians found King's (now Columbia) College in Xew York so conven- 
ient that none other was needed. 

After the Eevolution and the consecration of Samuel Seabury as 
Bishop of Connecticut by the Scottish bishops, there was an effort to 
establish an Institution of learning in Connecticut, which should be 
under Episcopalian auspices. 

In 1788 the first steps were taken,^ and at the convention held in 1792 
at East Haddam a committee was appointed '^ to prepare and report 
to the next convention a plan of incorporation for the promotion of 
religious and charitable purposes."^ This seems to have been the germ 
of a resolution of the convention two years later, appointing a committee 
"to prepare an address to the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this State, pointing out the importance of establishing an 
Episcopal academy in this State and to provide subscription impers 
for the purpose of obtaining monies to effect such an establishment."* 
The academy was established accorcRngly and located in Cheshire. It 
was familiarly known as '^Seabury College;" but when chartered in 
1801 its legal name became simply " The Episcopal Academy of Con- 
necticut." It was never a college nor had it power to confer degrees, 



^ The illustrations of Trinity College buildings are from photographs taken by Mr. 
Philip J. McCook. 

* Perry American Episcopal Church, ii, 538. 
' Journal of Convention, p. 5. 

* Journal of Convention, p. 8. 
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but fitted many young men for college or for entrance on theological 
studies.^ 

The fact that it was not a college was irksome to some and in 1804 
the annual convention — 

Resolved f That this couvention rocommcnd to tlio board of trustees of the Episcopal 
Academy that they apply to the geuoral assembly at this next session for a charter 
empowering them to give degrees in the arts, divinity, and law, and to enjoy alJ 
other privileges usually granted to colleges.^ 

This failed, and in 1810 it was again resolved to petition the general 
assembly to make the academy a college "by the name and style of the 
Episcopal College of Connecticut, with all the powers, privileges, and 
immunities of a college."' The petition was drawn up and sent to the 
general assembly. It disclaimed any desire of injuring Yale and said: 

Episcopalians, as a body of Christians, are in point of numbers respectable, as 
supporters of legitimate government and friends to good order, they yield to none. 
About thirty colleges have been established in different parts of the United States 
by Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans, Methodists, and Roman Catholics, all of 
which have received the sanction of the legislatures of the States in which they 
have been founded. But not a single college noxo exists in any part of the Union 
which is under the government and instruction of Episcopalians.^ 

There seems a slight slip of memory here, for William and Mary and 
Columbia are entirely forgotten. However, the request was granted 
by the lower house but denied by the council. In the next year the 
attempt was repeated' but failed as before, the councilor upper house 
being unanimously against it.^ Then there came a vacancy in the 
bishopric and the consequent disorganization put off the scheme for 
some years. In 1819 Eev. Thomas C. Brownell was chosen Bishop of 
Connecticut. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT NEW HAVEN. 

In 1820 it was decided to move the General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, recently founded, from New York to 
New Haven, that the " professors could have access to public libraries, 
enjoy the benefits resulting from literary society, and live comfortably 
at a moderate exx)ense." On September 13, 1820, it was opened at New 
Haven by an inaugural address in Trinity Church by its one permanent 
professor, Kev. Samuel H. Turner, He was called professor of historic 
theology and received aid from Bishop Brownell who gave all his spare 
time gratuitously to the school, moving to New Haven that he miglit 
do so. Fourteen students were enrolled the first term and seven more 
before the end of the year. In July, 1821, the public examination was 

• New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 395. 

2 Journal of Convention, p. 36. 

3 Journal of Convention, p. 58. 
^Beardsley Church in Connecticut, n,68. 
** Journal of Convention, p. 64. 

Perry American Episcopal Church, ir, 538. 
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held iu Trinity Church and, at the same time, a subscription for the 
endowment of a professorship of systematic theology was opened and 
Eev. Bird Wilson was called to that chair. The life of the school in New 
Haveu was short; for it soon moved back to New York, largely to avoid 
litigation over a munificent legacy/ It reopened there February 13, 
1822. 

FOUNDINa OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

In 1818 the old colonial charter, which liad done duty as a State 
constitution- since the Eevolution, was superseded by the present con- 
stitution. The great significance of this change was that by it the 
Congregational Church was finally disestablished and all its connec- 
tion with the State was at an end. After the heat and bitterness of 
the battle had died away a trifle and the Theological Seminary had 
returned to New York, the Connecticut Episcoi)alians set to work again 
at their long cherished project for a college. 

The week before Christmas 1822 eighteen clergymen were called to- 
gether and met at Bishop Browneirs house iiv New Haveu to take the 
first steps. A committee was selected consisting of the bishop, two 
clergymen, and three laymen, to circulate throughout the State a memo- 
rial to the legislature, praying it ^' to grant an act of incorporation for a 
college with power to confer the usual literary honors, to bo placed in 
either of the cities of Hartford, Middletown, or New Haven, according 
to the discretion of the trustees." The memorial also asked that the 
act of incorporation should take effect when the endowment should 
amount to $30,000, and not before. Further leave was asked to appro- 
priate to the endowment of the new college such part of the funds or 
income thereof belonging to the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire as they 
might deem expedient, '^ provided the consent of the trustees of said 
academy be first obtained, and that no portion of the funds contributed 
by the inhabitants of Cheshire be removed." They referred, as had 
been done some years before, to the mistaken idea that there was not 
an Episcopal college in the United States, and, to avoid the hostility 
and prejudice which it was feared the cherished name of " Seabury 
College" would excite, they gave the name of Washington to their new 
enterprise. 

The part appropriating the funds of the academy was withdrawn; the 
rest of the petition presented on May 13, 1823, passed the house three 
days later and soon after received the assent of the senate and of the 
governor. It is interesting to note the corporation of Yale College, at 
a special meeting held at Hartford the very day before the petition for 
a second college in Connecticut was presented, repealed the old law 
by which all instructors had to assent to the Saybrook platform. It 
was a last attempt at conciliation and possibly also to influence the 
minds of the legislature; but it came too late. 



1 Perry American Episcopal Cliurchi ii, bl^l4t, Bev. £. A. Hoffman. 
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Tlie charter '' required that tlie college should be conducted on the 
broad principles of religious liberality," and about one third of the first 
trustees were not Episcopalians. A requirement is also found in the 
cliart<?r "prohibiting the trustees from passing any ordinance or by-law 
that should make tlie religious tenets of any officer or student in the 
college a test or qualification of employment or admission."* 

We note that the report of the legislative committee on the act of 
incorporation stated that a second college " will in no way be prejudicial 
to the great and important interest of literature in the State." *^ 

LOCATION OP WASHINGTON COLLEGE AT HAJBTFOBD. 

There is a theory that one reason for not giving the coUege a dis- 
tinctively Episcopalian name was that others beside members of that 
denomination were concerned in the foundation and were among the 
original trustees.' It is difficult to ^see how this agrees with their 
desire in the memorial for a college ^^ under the special patronage 
and guardianship of Eiiiscopalians," ^ but it is certain that among 
the board of trustees were found representatives of the other oppo- 
nents of the old establishment, such as liev. Samuel Merwin and Eev. 
Elisha Cushman, Among the prominent Episcopalian corporators were 
Bishop Brownell, the Eev. Brs. Harry Croswell and N. S. Wheaton, 
Gov. John S. Peters, the Hon. l^athan Smith, the Hon. Elijah Board- 
man, the Hon. Asa Chapman, Commodore McDonough, and Mr. Charles 
Sigourney.^ At once subscription lists were started, and it was under- 
stood that Washington College would be placed in the city contributing 
the most toward its endowment. 

On April 21, 1824, we find Middletown voted at a town meeting that 
the net rents and profits of two quarries belonging to the town should 
be given to Washington College till they amounted to $20,000, provided 
that the college should be located at Middletown.® But Hartford offered 
most of all. That city had celebrated with cannon and bonfires th^ 
passage of the act of incorporation for the college, and subscribed over 
three-fourths of the endowment of $50,000, which was secured within 
a year. Therefore Washington College was fixed at Hartford and re- 
mains there, with changed name, unto this day.^ 

A site of some 14 acres of rising ground was secured, to which place 
the name of College Hill was given. Though then described as half a 
mile from the city, the old site of Trinity is now in the very center of 
Hartford, and is occupied by the magnificent State capitol.^ In June^ 

^ Beardsley's Church in Connecticut, ii,^ 246 «g. 
« Scribner's, xi, 601 et seq, 
3 New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 397. 
< Beardsley's Church in Connecticut, ii, 247. 

* New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 398. 
« History of Middlesex County, 1884, p. 119. 
^ New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 399. 

* Scribners, xi, 601 et eeq. 
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1824, fhe buildings were begun, two in number^ called from the first 
two bishops of Gonnecticuty Seabury and Jarvis halls. They were 
built of brown stone, in Ionic style, were well proportioned, and well 

Baited to collegiate purposes. 
Seabury Hall was designed by Prof. S. F. B. Morse, and contained 

looms for the chapel, the library, the cabinet, and for recitations. 

Jarvis Hall, designed by Mr. Solomon Millard, the architect of the 

Bunker Hill Monument, was the dormitory, and contained rooms for 

nearly 100 students. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE. 

On September 23, 1824, the college opened with nine students— one 
senior, one sophomore, six freshmen, and one partial student. The 
buildings were not yet ready, so instruction for a time was given in 
looms in the city. Bishop Brownell was elected the first president 
almost as a matter of course. With him were associated the Rev. 
George W. Doane (later bishop of New Jersey) as professor of beHes- 
kttres and oratory, Mr. Frederick Hall as professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy. Dr. Charles Sumner as professor of botany, and Mr. 
Horatio Hickok, as professor of agriculture and i)olitical economy (in 
which latter science he is believed to have been the first instructor in 
America). Eev. Hector Humphreys taught ancient languages, and 
was soon made professor. In 1830 he left to become president of St. 
John^s College, Maryland. 

In 1828 the Eev. Horatio Potter, long bishop of New York, was called 
to the chair of mathematics and natural philosophy, and the learned 
Bev. Dr. S. F. Jarvis was soon added to the faculty as professor of ori- 
ental literature. The Hon. W. W. Ellsworth, also, was chosen professor 
<rf law. The instruction was designed to be more practical than at 
other colleges and consequently much attention was paid to natural 
sciences,^ and the students were made acquainted with the use of in- 
struments in surveying, etc. This college, the first one under the aus- 
pices of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New England, announced 
in its first circular that it would receive students not candidates for a 
degree, for partial courses, and this policy drew many young men to it. 
Kumbers rapidly increased. In 1826 there were 50 undergraduates, 
and the library was so good that, together with Dr. Jarvis's, it was 
called rather grandiloquently the second in size and the first in value 
of an in the United States. A good cabinet had in these first two 
years been collected by the professor of mineralogy, and there was a 
^eenhouse back of the buildings and an arboretum for work in botany. 
The site was most attractive, a small river running past the grounds, 
'Which were well wooded.* 

'Kew England Magazine, May, 1886, pp. 400, 401 ; Brocklesby CoUege Book, p. 265. 
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APPEAL TO ENGLAND. 

The fands subscribed were far from adequate for the work of the 
college, and it was determined to send the Eev. Dr. Wheaton to Eng- 
land to appeal for aid from thence. With him he carried an address, or 
general letter. of introduction, officially signed, and directed to the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church of England.' 

Some parts of this are interesting and deserve quoting: 

An occasion lias arrived when- tlie Episcopal Church in the United States oncd 
more looks with filial solicitude to her parent church in Great Britain. Planted in 
the midst of dissenters from her ministry and worship and opposed hy many preju- 
dices, numerous difficulties have heretofore retarded her i)rogress, yet fostered origi- 
nally hy the venerahlo Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and prospered hy the diviuo hlcssing, she has now attained a respoctahle rank among 
the other reformed churches of our country. Still she experiences a formidable 
obstacle to her advancement in the necessity of educating her yonth in fiemioArks 
under the influence and direction of other denominations of Christians. Within^ 
present year, however, an Episcopal college has received a charter from the kgialft- 
tnre of the State of C onnecticut, to ho called hy the name of Washington College. 
[A note at the foot of the page says : "It was necessary some name should be given 
it in the charter. Should some magnificent benefactor to the institution be foimi 
it is intended to honor it with his name.''] Wo earnestly hope that yonr aid trill 
enable us to place this Episcopal coUege npon an equal footing with, the other litBi- 
ary institutions amongst us. You will readily conceive that no niieasures could be 
better calculated to promote the prosperity of the church in this country, and to 
oppose an effectual barrier to those spreading errors which are dividing and de- 
stroying the other religious communions. Between nations, as among individuals, 
a common religion is a strong bond of union. Wo beg leave to add that the belt 
•ftiends which Great Britain has in America will be found anumg the members of the 
Episcopal Church| and to express our conviction that everything which condocM ta 
the extension of this church will be found to strengthen the bonds of relatioDship 
and amity which cement the two countries.^ 

Dr. Wheaton returned with valuable gifts of money and apparakis 
and shared in the war of pamphlets.^ 

BATTLE OF PAHPHL£TS. 

He old Oongregationalists and the staunch defenders of Tale were 
alarmed by the founding of a new and Episcopalian college in Con- 
necticut. This jealousy found voice in an anonymous pamphlet, sup- 
IKMsed to have been written by the Hon. E. S. Baldwin and pubKshcd 
at Hartford in 1824. It is entitled " Considerations suggested by the 
establishment of a second college in Connecticut.^ This pamphlet 
claimed that Washington College was " an instrument of sectarian ag- 
grandizement,^ a " scheme fraught with the seeds of discord,^ and that 

* Beardsley, Chnrch in Connecticut, ii, 249. 

^ Christian Journal, January, 1824, p. 23, quoted in Ecdesiastioal Coaatitutiiui <^ 
Yale College, p. 440. 
3 New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 401. 
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it would ^^ entail on distant ^eueratioiis a scarce of implacable feuds 
and jealousies.^' A second college was declared to be not only unneo- 
easarj, but even to be injurious to the tvsttQ and ^^ Wasliington College 
could rise into distinction and usefulness only by depressing Yale to 
the same extent," These fears have now x)assed away, but were very 
real then. Dr. Wheaton answered this in true controversial style 
with a xximphlet entitled "Remarks on Washington College and on the 
considerations suggeste^l by its establishment." This was published 
at Hartford in 1825, and contained a quaint account of the intended dis- 
dpline of the college. Tiiis discipline was to be " paternal and dis- 
creet," and no money was to be put in the students' liands.^ 

The«other party insisted on having the last word, and succeeded in 
doing so, by the publication at Hartford, 1S25, of another pamphlet, like 
the first i>resumed to be by the Hon. E. S. Baldwin, and entitled "An 
Examination of the remarks on considerations suggested by the estab- 
lishment of a second college in Connecticut." With this the contro- 
versy ended. 

INNEU LIFE. 

Some of the early rules of Trinity sound strange to us to-day.^ Ko 
student might attend at " any festive entertainment in the city of 
Hartford or its vicinity." Students must not sleep in their rooms nor 
He down on their beds during study hours. In summer the first reci- 
tation was at 5 a. m.; in winter, at C a. m. Tutors and professors had 
authority to punish by admonition, and by " fine not exceeding SI.''* 
Bedtime was 10 p. m., and after 10:30 p. ra. no student might leave his 
room. In 1825 the Athenaeum Literary Society was organized, and its 
rival, the Parthenon, two years later. Both died in 1870. They met on 
Saturday mornings and gave public exhibitions on alternate years. 
These were begun by the Athenaeum Society in 1827 and consisted of 
poems, orations, debates, and original plays. The poet Park Benjamin 
tras the first president of the Parthenon Society. The final decline and 
death of these societies were due, as in other colleges, to the growth of 
fraternities, to the preference now given to composition rather than de- 
bate, to the increased culture afforded by the prescribed curriculum, and 
to the outlet for literary production afibrded by the college papers. 

The Corax Club was formed in 1829. It is now known as the f K A 
Society, and is believed to be the oldest local college fraternity in the 
country. It possesses a fine chapter house on Yernon street. Por 

*Th© mle reads, to gtiard against any ^* extravagant or improper expenditure of 
the students, all funds to be put in tlio hands of the bursar/' and his permission was 
Beed«d to make a purchase. (Scribner'S; xi, 604.) 

^ A fine of 50 cents was imposed for each night's abseaice at the beginning of the 
term. (Scribner's, xi, 604.) 

'Scribner'S; xi, 605. 
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stadent frolics the favorite resort was an " old brown house in the out- 
skirts'' of Hartford, which old graduates even yet love to call to mind. 
In 1831* was organized the missionary society, stiU in successful 
operation. Its first president was George Benton, afterwards mission- 
ary to Greece and Crete, and from it, through the efforts of Augustus 
F. Lyde, of the class of 1830, came the establishment of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Alexander Jolly, 
bishop of Moray in Scotland, was given an honorary doctorate in 1826, 
and in 1827 was held the first commencement when a class of ten 
graduated; of these Rev. Oliver Hopson still survives (1890). In this 
class also graduated the Hon, Isaac E, Crary, first president of the 
alumni, delegate from the Territory and Representative in Congress 
of the State of Michigan,^ and to a great extent the organizer of that 
State's educational system. In 1829 James W, Gordon, governor of 
Michigan, and Charles D, Hodges, judge and Congressman from Illi- 
nois, were alumni. John B. Ashe, Congressman from Tennessee, and 
James G, Campbell, judge of Loiiisiana's supreme bench, were grad- 
uated in 1830; while in the class of 1831 was the Rt. Rev. Thomas H^ 
Vail, Bishop of Kansas. 

tlETIBEMENT OF BISHOP BROWNELL. 

In 1831 Bishop Brownell retired from the presidency of the college, 
that he might give all his attention to his diocese. He was the father 
of the college, more than any one man. " He had watched its progress 
with solicitude and witnessed its success with delight.'' ^ He was bom 
at Westport, Mass., October 19, 1779. In 1804 he graduated with the 
highest honors from Union College and was a professor there for some 
years. He was called in 1819 to the bishopric from a position in 
Trinity Church, New York, and continued to fill the episcopal office 
till his death, January 13, 18G5.* His previous experience in teaching 
had fitted him for the position of president, which he filled, " ruling in 
his gentle but firm manner, and by his thorough knowledge and love 
of men, and by his kindly treatment, bridging that gulf which often 
seems impassable between professor and student." ^ Another writer • 
says of him : 

He was singularly well balanced and symmetrical, devout without being impas- 
sioned; earnest without being fanatical, firm and yet without obstinacy. He had ft 
wonderful serenity of thought, a judgment that was rarely at faulty a moral charac- 
ter without spot or stain, and a religion calm, equable, real, and sincere. 

His life was given, in the words of the motto chosen for the college he 
founded, ''''Pro Ecclesia et Patria,^ 

1 Scribner's, xi, 604. 

2 N"ew England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 401. 
^Beardsley, Church in Connecticut, ii, 251. 

^ Beardsley, Church in Connecticut, ii, 189-199, 439. 
• Scribner's, xi, 601. 
^Bishop Clark. 
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On I^ovember 11^ 1869^ a statue of him^ designed and modeled by 
Ifyes in Borne and cast in bronze at Munich, was unveiled on the Trinity 
campus. It stands on a pedestal 15 feet high, of Quincy granite, is 
itself 10 feet 6 inches high, and cost $25,000. The good bishop is 
represented in his episcopal robes; his left hand clasi)s a prayer-book; 
his right hand is outstretched towards the college he loved, invoking 
perpetual benedictions upon it from heaven.^ 

PRESIDENT N. S. WHEATON (1831-1837). 

Upon Bishop Brownell's retirement, it was natural that such "an 
early, steadfast, and liberal friend of the institution '' as Dr. Wheaton 
should be chosen president.^ He had been one of the original corpora- 
tors and was rector of Christ Church, Hartford, before being called to 
be president. A graduate of Yale in 1814, he taught and studied theology 
and returned to Connecticut in 1819, During his pastorate in Hart- 
ford he aided in the erection of a handsome church. He served as 
president for six years and then left to accept a call to a church in 
New Orleans.^ During his presidency the college prospered. Two pro- 
fessorships were partly endowed, one, the Hobart Professorship in 1835, 
with $20,000 from citizens of New York, Of this, Trinity Church gave 
$5,000 for five scholarships. A little earlier, the Scabury Professorship 
was also endowed with the same amount, $20,000. 

Dr. Wheaton established a preparatory school in connection with 
"Washington College and adorned and beautified the ground^.'* Dur- 
ing the whole of this early period of the life of the college, it was very 
valuable to the Protestant Episcopal Church because of the young ^ men 
sent out into its ministry. 

In 1844 Eev. Dr, Wheaton resigned his church, and after a year 
spent in Europe he returned to Hartford with broken health. A few 
years later he retired to Marbledale, his native place, and being a bach- 
elor with ample means he was a great benefactor to the church there. 
In March, 1862, he died, leaving Trinity College $10,000 for a chapel 
^nd a residuary legacy, which amounted to as much more, for the gen- 
eral fund. In speaking ot his death Bishop Williams said: 

For myself, I desire always to remember him as I first knew him, when he occu- 
pied the presidency of the college, as the clear and able expounder of the word of 
Ooil, the patient and accurate instructor, the well-balanced Christian man, carry- 
ing under a reserved and sometimes cold exterior an unselfish, warm, and generous 
ieart.s 

i Memorial of proceedings at unveiling of statue. 
« New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 403. 
' Beardsley, Church iii Connecticut, ii, 426. 
^Brocklesby, College Book, p. 267. 
' Beardsley, Church in Connecticut, ii, 294. 
^Beardsleyi Church in Connecticut, ii, 426,427. 
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PRESIDENT SILAS TOTTEN (1837-1848). 

After President Wlieatou left the college, Rev. Silas Totten, D. D.,* 
a graduate of Union College in 1830 and professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in Washington College since 1833, was chosen pres- 
ident. Prof. Totten had *^ proved himself eminently successfiil in his 
department of collegiate instruction,^^ and during his presidency a 
charity fund of 812,000 was raisedfor tuition by means of a subscription 
made throughout the diocese. Under his presidency also, the citizens of 
Hartford gave a second dormitory in 1845. This was called Brownell 
Hall, from the first president.^ He also secured the endowment 
needed to complete the Seabury professorship fund from Nathan War- 
ren, of Troy, K. Y., and under him the college* received its present 
name of Trinity. On August 2, 1848, he resigned his presidency and 
was made professor of moral and intellectual philosophy, belles lettres, 
and rhetoric in William and ]\Iary College, Virginia. There lie em- 
ployed his leisure in preparing a history of that venerable institution.* 
In 1850, ho became chancellor of the University of Iowa, which post he 
resigned in 1864. Dr. Totten died at Lexington, Ky., on October 7, 1873. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. 

In 1845, on petition of the corporation, acting at the desire of tbe 
alumni, the legislature changed the name of the institution from Wash- 
ington to Trinity College. This change was to avoid confusion arising 
from the fact that there were other Washington colleges in the United 
States/ to " attest forever the faith of its founders and their zeal for 
the perpetual glory and honor of the one, holy, and undivided Trinity,^ 
and to secure for the college a name, which at Cambridge, England,* 
^' had been long associated with sound learning.'' At the same time, the 
alumni were organized into a house of convocation and made " a con- 
stituent part of the academic body." The trustees also organized the 
board of fellows, consisting of six senior and six junior fellows,® who 
arc to be masters of arts, appointed by the corporation, and to them is 
intrusted the superintendence of tlve strictly academic business of the 
college. 

The house of convocation consists ^' of the fellows and professors ors 
Trinity College with all persons who have received any academic de- 

^ He was born in Sclioliarie Connty, N. Y., March 26, 1804. 
^Beardsley, Church in Connecticut, ii, 314. 
'Scribner's, xr, C04. 
-•CollegoBoolv, p. 267. 
^Allibonc, ill, 2436. 

•New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 403. 
^ Beardsley, Church in Connecticut, ii. 

® Senior fellows are elected by corporatioa ; junior fellows are appointed by coi* 
poration on nomination of house of convocation. (Gen. Cat., 1862.) 
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Sree whatever in t lie same, excei)t such as may lawfully bo deprived of 
their privileges," and it transacts such business as the trustees lay 

before it.^ 

From 1840 to 1889, the bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
made ex officio chancellor and president of the board of trustees, and the 
official liierarchy was completed by a board of visitors, first appointed 
in 1859. In 1857 trustees from other States than Connecticut were 
admitted, and in 1883 the charter was amended so that three of the 
trustees might be elected by the alumni.^ 

SOCIAL LIFE PREVIOUS TO 1850. 

Early in the history of the college many Southern students came 
and imparted a dififerent influence from that at most New England 
colleges.^ As early as 1834 there was a student corps known as the 
Washington College Archers, who paraded in black and white uniforms 
on the Hartford green and made excursions to Springfield. The 
sophomores, as in every other college, attended to the burning of conic 
sections; the juniors bad their exhibition; the seniors their class day, 
modeled on Harvard's. Commencements* down to 1875 were held in 
Christ Church, and after Bishop Brownell became old the commence- 
ment processions on their way to church always passed his house and 
the band played "Auld Lang Syne." 

One of the characters of the college was Prof. Jim, an old negro 
janitor who served the college over fifty years and of whom the stu- 
dents made much.^ 

In June, 1845, the Beta of Connecticut of the venerable B K fra- 
ternity was established at Trinity. It still prospers and takes the first 
cne-tliird of the class in scholarship. Of late years an imitation of 
^ B K has sprung up at Trinity. The name of this society is J? -B #, 
its motto : " Probability the Guide of Life," and its membership the last 
third of the class. 

In 1832 a local society, known as ^ K^ was founded with the mystic 
motto " Di Chado." In 1S77 it became a chapter of the A A frater- 
nity, and ranks high among the secret societies at Trinity. It owns a 
superb sito on Yernon street, near the college buildings, on which it has 
lately built an elegant chapter house. Its old rival, the local society 
ot B By was founded in 1842. It adopted the same policy as ^ TT, and 
became a chapter of the W T fraternity in 1880. It possesses a fine 
chapter house on Washington street, to which the only drawback is its 
distance from the college. 

^Scribner'Sy XT, 604. Title changed to Association of the Alumni in 1883, 

-Catalogues of Trinity College. 

'Scribuer's, xi,604. 

^For some time these were lield on the first Thursday in Au^st. 

eScribner's, xi, 606. 
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STUDENTS. 

In 1833 tLe library of the college contained 6,000 volumes; those of 
the societies 2,500 more.* In 1840 tuition was $33 annually; board for 
the thirty-nine weeks of the year, $85; room rent, $19.50. Of the 115 
alumni up to that time 42 had become ministers.* The number of 
students did not greatly increase; but many fine men were graduated. 
The class of 1832 contained tbo Eev. E, E. Beardsley, the church 
historian; the Eev. John W. French, professor at West Point; the Hon, 
Robert Treat Paine, Congressman from South Carolina; and the Hon. 
John S. Phelps, governor of Missouri. A year later were graduated 
the Hon. Robert W, Nicholls, supreme court judge in Louisiana; the 
Hon. I. Nevett Steele, ll. d., minister to Venezuela; and the Rev. C. 
M. Butler, professor in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

In 1834 were graduated the Rev. William B. Ashley, professor in the 
Nashota Theological School, and, a year later, the late Archbishop 
Bayley of the Roman Catholic Church and Bishop Williams, of Con- 
necticut. In 1837 Dr. Pliny A. Jewett, of the Yale Medical School, 
and the Rev. Abner Jackson, later president of Trinity, graduated. 
Robert B. Fairbaim, president of St. Stephen's College, and Judge 
D wight W. Pardee, of Connecticut, were members of the class of 1840. 
The Rev. T. R. Pynchon, later president of Trinity; Henry H. Brownell, 
"the battle laureate of America;'' and the Hon. T, L. Harris, Con- 
gressman from Illinois, were graduated in 1841. In 1843 were gradu- 
ated the Rev. T. S. Preston, vicar-General of New York; Judge W. E. 
Curtis, of New York ; the Revs. J. W. Bradin and F. J. Clerc, both 
rectors of Burhngton College. Bishop J. A. Paddock, of Washington, 
is an alumnus of 1845, and J. B. Wakefield, Congressman from Minne- 
sota, were graduated with Malcolm Douglass, president of Norwich 
University, Leonard Kip, and the Hon. H. J. Scudder, Congressman 
from New York, in 184G. In 1848 Bishop B. H. Paddock, of Massa- 
chusetts, was graduated. 

PRESIDENT JOHN WILLIAMS (1848-'53). 

This venerable man, now the senior bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, was less than 31 years of age when chosen president, hav- 
ing been born at Deerfield, Mass., August 30, 1817. He had spent the 
fii^st two years of his collegiate life at Harvard, but then came to Wash- 
ington College and graduated there in 1835, He had already " given 
ample promise of extraordinary abilities," and was, October 29, 1851, 
consecrated assistant bishop of Connecticut. The library fund was 
increased and the course of instruction developed during his adminis- 
tration. He also gave theological instruction, from which grew the 

1 Darby and D wight's Gazetteer, in Barbour's Historical Collections^ p. 38. 
'Dwight's Connecticut^ p. 448. 
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B^keley Divinity School. As the chares of his diocese increased and 
the new divinity school at Middletown needed liis presence, he resigned 
^' his presidency of Trinity in 1853.^ 

PRESIDENT DANIEL B. GOODWIN (1853-'60). 

During this presidency the Scovill Professorship of Chemistry and 
STatural Science was founded, for which J. L. M, Scovill gave $10,000, 
his brother, W. H. Scovill, $5,000, and ScoviU M. Buckingham $3,000, 
In 1856 Mrs, Sarah Gregor of Korwalk, Conn., founded the Brownell 
professorship. Jdhn P. Elton gave $5,000 for the library, and a special 
effort to add $100,000 to the college's permanent fund was crowned with 
snecess, nearly the whole amount being from Connecticut men.^ Dr, 
Goodwin is described as " preeminent as a logician and a man of high 
scholarly attainments." ^ He was born iu- Korth Berwi(jk, Me., April 12, 
1811, graduated at Bowdoin in 1832, and w.as professor of modern lan- 
guages there from 1835 to 1853. From 1800 to 1868 he was provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and after 18G5 professor of systematic 
theology in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School at Philadelphia. 
President Goodwin died in April, 1890. 

PRESIDENT SAMUEL ELIOT (18G0-'G4). 

The next president was born December 22, 1821, and graduated from 
Harvard in 1839. He is described as a " gentleman of marked intel- 
lectual and social culture." ^ The civil war, occurring during his term 
of office, crippled the college by depriving it of its Southern students. 
Since his resignation of the presidency he has been principal of the 
^I's high school at Boston, Mass., from 1872 to 1876, and superintend- 
ent of public schools in that city from 1878 to 1880. 

PRESIDENT JOHN B. KERFOOT (18G4-'()G). 

Bishop Kerfoot was born in Dublin, Ireland, March 1, 181G, and was 
brought to this country when 3 years old. He studied theology with 
3)r. Muhlenberg, and was president of St. James College, Maryland^ 
4om 1842 to 1864, when he came to Trinity. In 1866 he was chosen 
the first bishop of Pittsburg and resigned his presidency. He died 
July 10, 1881. 

PROF. JOHN BROCKLESBY, LL. D., ACTING PRESIDENT (1866-'67). 

Prof. Brocklesby, who held the chair of mathematics and natural 
philosophy from 1842 to 1882, acted as president for the next year. He 
was born in West Bromwich, England, October 8, 1811, and died in 



'New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 404; CoHcgo Book, p. 268. 
« Beardbsley Church in Connecticut, ii, 382. 
>CoUege Book, p. 268. 
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Hartford June 21, 1889. He graduated at Yale in 1835, fttndied law, 
served as a tutor in Lis alma mater, and theu was ealled, after begin- 
ning the ])ractico of law, to his lifeloug position. Prof. Hart in his com- 
uiemorativc address delivered before the alumni said he was '^ faithful 
and diligent in every dutj^ a kind and sympathetic friend of the stu- 
dents, a wise and earnest counsellor of his colleagues, an honored and 
esteemed citizen." His long connection with Trinity made him *' es- 
teemed among the alumni for many kind qualities of head and heart.'' ^ 

FBESIDENT ABNEB JACKSON (1867-74). 

President Jackson, the only one who has died in office, was born at 
Washington, Pa., November 4, 1811. He studied first at Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, and then at Washington (Trinity) College, Con- 
necticut, and graduated from the latter in. 1837, He was professor of 
ethics and metaphysics from 1840 to 1858, when he was chosen presi- 
dent of Hobart College. From thence he was recalled, as president of 
his alma mater, and died in Hartford A\}v\\ 19, 1874. His adminis- 
tration was emphatically a successful one. He was ^^ a determined and 
energetic man, with great breadth of intellect and liberal culture; he 
was eminently fitted to occupy the position he had filled with marked 
ability ; sincere and with manners most aifabler and winning. Through 
him the college became more identified with Hartford and was at the 
same time making itself favorably felt among similar institutions with 
whose members the president cultivated the most friendly terms."* 
Under him there was a marked increase in students, the number reach- 
ing 100 for the first time in 1871-72. In 1869 the statue of Bishop 
Brownell, previously spoken of, was given by Gordon W. Burnham, 
of Few York, his son-in-law. In 1871 Mr. Chester Adams, of Hartford, 
left the college about $65,000, the largest gift from any individual up 
to that date.^ Under his presidency, the site of the college was 
changed and he himself sent to England, where he secured elaborate 
plans for new buildings.^ 

THE NEW SITE. 

In 1872, after much deliberation, the trustees accepted the offer of 
the city of Hartford, which wished to buy the college campus for a larg^ 
sum, that it might offer it to the State as a site for the new eapitol. The 
college reserved the right to occupy for some five or six years so much 
of the buildings as it should not be necessary to remove. In 1873 a 
site of some 80 acres, a mile from the old campus, was purchased. This 
is situated on Eocky Hill, a ridge of trap running sQ|ithward from the 
eity. On the east lies the city; on the west, " beyond an escarpment 
of rock, fertile fields stretch away " to far-off hills. 



' CoUego Book, p. 268. 

2Scribner*8, xi, 610. 

3 New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 404; College Book, p. 269. 
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The design is Intended to bo symmetrical and does not strain for 
effect. " The style is simple in character and free from excessive oma- 
mentatioiif presenting picturesque effects by boldness of detail and 
grouping of prominent features, as well as the introduction of emblem- 
atical sculpture at objective points." The original plans made by 
Mr. Burgess, the eminent English architect, were intended to supply the 
needs of the college for all coming time. Mr. J. 11. Kimball, of Hartford, 
was sent abroad to acquaint himself with the minutiae of the work, and 
several changes in the plan were made ; among them were a change from 
four to three quadrangles. The design was to have a great quadrangle, 
flanked by a smaller one for students on the north and another for pro- 
fessors on the south. The north quadrangle was to contain a chapel 
and dining hall; the south, a library and museum. On the west side 
were to be blocks of buildings for dormitory and lecture rooms. A 
theater for public occasions was to be on the north side of the north 
quadrangle and the observatory in a tower in the northwest corner.^ 

The grounds were laid out by Fred. Law Olmsted and ground broken 
July 1, 1875. It was not to bo expected that this gi*eat mass of build- 
ings could be built at once, and only the west side of the great ^^ quad ^ 
is completed. The architecture is in the French secular Gothic style; 
the material of the buildings, brown Portland stone, trimmed with 
white Ohio sandstone.^ 

PROGRESS — 1849-'74. 

Among the students during this period were, in the class of 1849, Dr, 
C. A. Lindsley, of the Yale Medical School; in that of 1851, the Hon, 
C. J. Hoadley, State librarian of Connecticut, and Governor 0. 0. Van- 
Zandt, of Rhode Island. In 1852, Bishop John W. Beck with, of Georgia, 
was graduated, as was Bishop David B. Knickerbocker, of Indiana, a 
•year later. Another Bishop, the Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, of i^ew 
Jersey, is an alumnus of 1854, and the class of 1857 adds still aiiother in 
Bishop William W. !Niles, of New Hampshire, called to his present post 
from the chair of Latin in Trinity. The Rev. E. 0, BoUes is a meniber of 
the class of 1855 and the Rev. G. S. Mallory of that of 1858, as are Dr. 
James E. Mears, of Philadelphia, the late Prof, H. H, Prince, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, formerly of the Berkely 
Divinity School, The first professor of Trinity to die in office was the 
Eev. E, E. Johnson, of the class of 1859. One of his associates says of 
him, *^the brilliancy and enthusiasm of his genius was only equaled by 
his untiring devotion to duty.''^ Other graduates of note before 1860 
were John F. Mines, better known as Felix Oldboy, of the class of 
1854, Prof. A. A. Benton, of the University of the South, and Pres. E. 

» n I I I I , I . .1 I » 

* Report Committee on EdiicatioD, 1874, p. 48 ; Conege Book, p. 273. 

«New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 407. 

3 Perry American Episcopal Church (Prof. S. Hart), ii, 538, D47. 
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M. Gallaudet, of tlie l!^ational Deaf Mute College of Wasliiiigton, in 
1856, and the Hon. Wm. Hamersley, of the Connecticut courts, in 1858. 

In 1860, was grjuluat^d E. V. Stoddard, M. D., professor in the Buf- 
falo Medical School, and a year later another physician became an 
alumnus, Dr. E. O. Cowling, professor at the Louisville Medical SchooL 
In 1862, we find D. L. Peck, formerly professor in the University of 
Alabama, and, three years later, the Rev. C. T. Olmsted, formerly pro- 
fessor in St. Stephen's College. The Eev. Samuel Hart, professor of 
Latin in Trinity, who is said to be the highest authority on liturgy in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and to whom the author is indebted 
for many favors,* is a graduate of 1866. 

Three others of those who have been on the faculty graduated in three 
successive years, the Rev. Henry Ferguson in 1868, G. O. Holbrooke 
in 1869, and the Rev. F. S. Luther in 1870. 

Bishop Wells, of Spokane, was graduated in 1864; Bishop Nichols, 
of California, in 1870; Prof. J. H. Barbour, of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, and Prof. E. M. Hyde, of Lehigh, in 1873. 

Student life remained much the same.^ The E Chapter of the J W 
fraternity was established at Trinity in 1850. They have flourished 
and occupy a fine chapel-like chapter house of granite near the college. 
A chapter of J Twai; at Trinity from 1869 to 1876. As to athletics, 
Trinity rowed early, and in 1858 sent a crew to a regatta at Worcester, 
between Trinitj'^, Brown, Harvard, and Yale. In 1873 it had a crew in 
the intercollegiate race at Springfield, and again in 1874 at Saratoga. 
In 1875 one of the crew died while in training, and so Trinity did not 
enter. Now, however, rowing has entirely died out, as the college has 
been removed far from tto river.^ 

Trinity had a journal at an early date, called the Cabinet, and the Tab- 
let was first issued in 1869 as a monthly. As such it proved successful, 
and in 1878 was made biweekly. It is noted for its sprightly verse. 

PRESIDENT T. R. PYNCHON (1874-'83). 

Dr. Pynchon was born in New Haven, January 19, 1823, and gradu- 
ated at Washington (Trinity) College in 1841. He studied theology^ 
and preached for some years, and from 1854 to the time of his becom- 
ing president, he was Scovill professor at Trinity. He was chosen 
president November 7, 1874, and at once "entered vigorously upon 
the labor of providing the college with a new home."* He held office 
till 1883, when he resigned, but continues to hold the chair of moral 
philosophy. 



' Especially for reading the proof of this chapter. 

2 During the Rebellion many brave men from Trinity fought. Among them was 
Gen. Stedman, who fell before Petersburg. 

3 Scribner, xi, 606. 

* New Lngland Magazine, May, 1886, p. 405. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 

In the antomn of 1878 two blocks of buildings were dedicated. 
They bear the names of two of the old buildings, Jarvis and Seabury 
halls, and were erected as parts of the west side of the quadrangle. 
Under Dr. Pynchon's direction the plans had been modified so that 
these buildings might be sufficient for the present needs of the college, 
and in them provision was made for lecture rooms,^ chapel, library, and 
cabinet, as well as for students' rooms. Jarvis Hall contains 44 suites 
of rooms for students and j unior professors. Each suite consists of three 
rooms, a study and two bedrooms, and runs through the building, 
thus giving plenty of air and light.* Jarvis Hall is three stories high 
and divided into sections by brick party walls.^ The rooms have cheer- 
ful fireplaces. Seabury Hall contains the lecture rooms, which are 
"finished, as is all the rest of the buildings, in ash and with massive 
Ohio-stone mantelpieces," the chapel, and other public rooms. The 
chapel is arranged choirwise and has accommodations for 200 j it is 
adorned with handsome woodwork, and is provided with a fine organ. 
The museum contains a fall set of Ward's casts of fossils, a large col- 
lection of mounted skeletons, and cases filled with minerals and shells. 
The library contains 34,000 books and 22,000 pamphlets, and to it large 
and valuable additions have lately been made, so that a special build- 
ing will soon be needed. The physical and chemical laboratories were 
in Seabury HalP till five years ago. During Dr. Pyiichon's presidency 
the fund of Trinity received a large increase from Col. 0. H, Northam, of 
Hartford. He endowed a professorship with $50,000 in 1882, gave 
♦75,000 for the general fund, and built Northam towers, connecting the 
two halls, in the same year. North am towers are four stories high and 
Contain students' apartments. 

PRESIDENT G. W. SMITH (1883).'* 

The president now holding office, the Rev. George W. Smith, was 
horn at Catskill, !N. Y., ITovember 21, 1836, and graduated from Hobart 
College in 1857. He taught, studied theology, and, during the civil 
war, was clerk in the ITavy Department. From 1865 to 1871, he was a 
chaplain in the XJ. S. ITavy, and from 1871 till his election to the presi- 
dency, he was engaged in the work of a pastor. On taking office, he 
was *^ welcomed to his duties with much enthusiasm." 

Both in 1873 and in 1878 two men had received the degree of bache- 
lor of science; but, with those exceptions, all graduates had gone 
through the regular academic course. In 1884, however, considerable 

> New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 405. 

"New England Magazine, May, 1886, p. 407. 

•CoUege Book, p. 274. 

^In 18^ ho was chosen assistant bishop of Ohio, but declined. 
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cliangcs were made in the cuiTiculam and arraiigements were made for 
four courses leading to a degree. They are a. course iu arts (the old 
college course) leading to a B. A.^ a course in letters and science, and a 
coui'se in science,* for which the degree of B. S. is given, and a course 
in letters, iciuling to a degree of Bachelor of Letters. Elective studies 
were also introduced iu the two highest years at the same time. 

GYMNASIUM, SCIENCE HALL, ETC. 

In 1883 the St. John Observatory, small, but well furnished, was 
built on the south part of the campus, and at the north end the presi- 
dent's house was erected in 1885. 

The old gymnasium is a wooden building on the north campus, south 
of the x)resident's house, and was replaced in 1887 by the present one, 
which is largely the gift of Junius S. Morgan, of London, England. It 
is built of brick, has ample and modern appliances, stands in the 
northeast part of the campus, and contains a hall or theater in the 
upper story. 

In 1888 was erected the Jarvis Hall of Science, given by George A. 
Jarvis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the southeast part of the campus. It is 
built of brick and is finely fitted up.* 

CURRICULUM. 

Trinity lias ever aimed to give a nonprofessional education^ ^ meant 
so to train the mental faculties, as to put them in the most efficient 
eondition and to qualify a student to enter with success upon tbe study 
of any of the professions."' Its opening i^rogramme stated that " stu- 
dents may enter for the regular course^ or only to pursne socli partiea- 
lar studies as may be suited to their circumstances.'^ Furth^, in the 
second programme we find " if the amount of their attainment shall 
be judged by the faculty to be equal to the knowledge acquired in the 
regular course, they may be candidates for degrees in the arts which 
are conferred on the students of that course.^ Great intellectual free- 
dom has thus been allowed at Trinity from the first. At the start 
modern languages and natural sciences received especial attention^ the 
strong bias toward the latter being imrtly due to Bishop BrownelPs 
having taught them at Union and studied them from distinguished 
professors in Europe. 

Most of the first professors came from the Middle States, and the 
influence of Union College is marked. To President Wheaton the college 
owes a telescope and many valuable pieces of apparatus, as well as the 
nucleus of the library. He was an excellent classical scholar, "but 
leaned to the development of mathematical and scientific departments." 



» This is a three-years couiSB. 
sCatalogiK) 1S8S, 
3 Catalogue 1877. 
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Presideut Totten and Prof. Duncan L. Stewart,^ both from Unioiiy 
caused great attention to be paid to political economy, constitutional 
history, and international law. Bishop Williams brought in greater 
attention to classics and made the study of languages receive equal 
attention with that given to philosophy and science. President Good- 
win gave an impetus to modern languages; President Eliot to history j 
President Jackson to philosophy. Within the last four years in Presi- 
dent Smith's administration, the number of elective courses has been 
greatly increased^ and now about two-fifths of the work of the Juniors 
and three-fifths of the work of the Seniors is in elective studies. 

In 1885, Louis M. Oheeseman, ph. d., professor of i)hysics, died, after 
a service <if two years. This brilliant and short-lived scholar was the 
second of the faculty to die in office.^ 

Examinations for admission to Trinity are held at Hartford, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, and San Prancisco. The re- 
quii^ements for the course in arts consist of Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
and English. For the courses in letters and science and in letters alone 
they are similar, with the omission of Greek. For the course in 
science, no Greek and less Latin are required, but the amount of math- 
ematics and English is increased and history of the United States is 
added. 

Tlie first recitation on Monday morning, throughout the course, is 
devoted to religious studies. The courses of study are comprehensive 
and thorough, and in addition to the required amount, certain volan< 
tary studies are provided, with very good results. The year begins 
about the middle of September and closes with commencement in the 
end of June. There is a Christmas recess of two or three weeks and a 
spring one of ten days. Honors are given to students who receive an 
average of nine-tenths in the marks for their course. 

A list of students attaining the honor gTade in any college year is 
published in the catalogue of the following year, and a student attain- 
ing the honor grade in all his studies throughout the college course 
receives the title of Optimus. Students whose marks during the course 
amount to 75 per cent of those attainable, receive appointments for 
commencem ent. 

TBIHITT OP TO-DAY. 

The college library now has a fund of some $30,000. Tuition is $100, 
room rent £*om $25 to $100. Students in need of assistance receive aid 
from beneficiary funds, there being some fifty of such scholarships. 
There is also a free loan library, endowed by Eev. J. G. Jacocks, of the 

> Professor of mathematics nnd natural philosophy, 1833-1855, and emeritus till his 
deatlimlSSa. 

> P«Rj Am/srie&u Episcopal Churchy u, 536-547. 
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class of 1847. The degree of M. A. is given in coarse after three 
years to graduates giving evidence of advanced work. 

In 1859 the oldest prize was founded by Miles A. Tuttle, of Hart- 
fort; it consists of $30 and is given for the best essay on a prescribed 
subject. Chemical prizes of $30 and $20 are given for theses on sub- 
jects. The students, in continuance of a custom began by the literary 
societies, give two medals yearly for writing and pronouncing English 
orations. A prize is given for the best ^' version^' into English of a 
Latin author and declamation of it. Other prizes are given of $25 for 
Latin, $20 for mathematics, $35 and $25 for history, $15 and $10 for 
English composition. Mrs. James Goodwin, in 1885, founded two Greek 
prizes of $35 and $25, and Dr. Charles D. Scudder and Edward M« 
Scudder, of New York City, have offered an English literature prize of 
$65. The class of 1885 has provided for prizes in the modern languages. 
Mrs. Frances J. Holland, daughter of Bishop Brownell has by a legacy 
in 1890, endowed three scholarships in memory of her husband, having 
each an annual income of about $600. During the past year provision 
has been made for a fellowship by a legacy of $10,000 from Henry B. 
Bussell. 

The social life at Trinity is very pleasant, as all the students live 
together. A german club gives several dances during the winter, the 
glee club gives concerts in neighboring towns, the athletic association 
has its meets, football and baseball are played, and plays given in the 
gymnasium. In 1879 the A. X. Chapter of J. K. E. was founded at 
Trinity, making five fraternities there then. To these have been added 
duriug the past year, chapters of the ^. A. E and ^. P. A^ 

The number of student fell off just before President Smith's acces- 
sion, and there were but 66 in 1884.^ ^ow, however, they have greatly 
increased, and amount to 122 (1892-93). When the last quinquennial 
catalogue was issued in 1890, 1,409 had received degrees from Trinity^ 
of which 404 had been honorary. Of the alumni, numbering 1,005 in all^ 
330 had died and 354 had become clergymen. 

Trinity's course of instruction unites the conservatism of experiem 
with adaptation to the needs of modem scholarship, all under th^^ 
acknowledged influence of religious nurture; her well-stocked library 
and ample museum, with her unrivaled accommodations for students^ 
furnish her for her work, so that she is, in reality as well as in name,m^" 
the affections of her members as well as in her profession, a home f<^cj 
sound learning.'' Its site and surroundings are attractive, its studen^^t 
congenial, the relation between teacher and scholar peculiarly in ^* 
mate, and, under its present vigorous management and able faculty ^^ ^ 
prosperous future seems destined for Trinity College. 

The present faculty consists of President G. W. Smith, Hobart y^co- 
fessor of metaphysics ; the Eev. T. E. Pynchon, Brownell professor of 

» In 1852 there were 79. 
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moral philosophy; the Eev. Samuel Hart^ professor of Latin; the Eev. 
I. T. Beckwith, professor of Greek; the, Eev. F. S.Luther, Seabury 
professor of mathematics and astronomy; the Rev. Henry Ferguson, 
Northam professor of history and political science; Charles F. Johnson, 
professor of English literature; the Rev. John J. McCook, professor of 
modem languages; Wm. L. Robb, professor of physics; R. B. Riggs, 
Scovill professor of chemistry and natural science. 

Among the lecturers is Charles Dudley Warner on English literature. 
Eeceut alumni are Judge Joseph Buffington of the U. S. Court, and 
W. E. Curtis, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in 1875, Richard E. 
Burton, in 1883, and Prof. C. M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr College, in 
1884. 

3063 17 
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Chapter VII. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY.^ 
MIDDL.ETOWN. 

Oil the west bank of the Connecticut River and rising liigh on ter- 
races above it, stands the pleasant city of Middletown, embowered in 
trees. It is a quiet and quaint place of slow growth, but with a most 
charming population and most delightful surroundings. All three of 
the Connecticut colleges have lovely sites, but Wesleyan's is loveliest 
of all. About 150 feet above the river is High street, and on this street 
on the summit of one of the terraces are the buildings of Wesleyan. 
From the top of Judd Hall the eye ranges over the country and sees a 
most exquisite view, said to be the finest in the lovely vaUey of the 
Connecticut south of Mount Ilolyoke. Across the river is Portland, 
with its fiimous quarries furnishing brownstone for city houses, and 
the whole neighborhood is very rich in minerals.^ 

"' THE AMERICAN LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND MILITARY ACADEMY." 

In 1824, Capt. Alden Partridge, who had formerly been superintend- 
ent of West Point, opened this institution at Middletown. He pur- 
chased a site of 13 acres, fronting for 634 feet on High street. The cur- 
riculum was intended to be similar to that of the United States Military- 
Academy and the citizens becoming interested subscribed liberally 
towards it. The foundation of the Lyceum^ was laid October 24, 1824=, 
with masonic rites, two substantial stone buildings were erected, an< 
there was great success at first. On August 22, 1825, the acadeoL 
opened and the first catalogue showed 19 officers and 281 cadets froi 
nearly every State. The old laboratory of Wesleyan was built for a 
gun house, and the boarding hall was also erected in 1825. The disc^si- 
plinc grew lax, complaints of disorderly conduct were frequent, t^fcie 
number of students fell off, and an attempt in 1828 to obtain jwwer "to 
give degrees failed to receive the assent of the legislature. As a resui^Ifc 
of this, Capt. Partridge removed the academy to Korwich, Vermo^mt, 
inlS20.'* His departure left the buildings vacant and in the hands of 
the trustees, by whom they were offered for sale. 



iTlio illustrations of Wcsloyaii University building afo from pliotograplisfamisfti^Ked 
by Mr. II. B. Slayback, Class of 1890. 

2 College Book, p. 301. 

^Now, since 1871, South College. 

* College Book p. 303; Field's Middlesex, p. 108; Annals of Wesloyan VmyerBity 
p.lxxx. 
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METHODIST EFFORTS FOB A COLLEGE. 

At an early period the Methodists of the United States founded 

Cakesbmy College, named from the two bishops, Coke and Asbury, at 

Abingdon, Md. After its discontinuance on account of tlio burning 

of the buildings, no second attempt was made till Asbury College 

was founded at Baltimore in 1816. This also failed soon and the 

Methodists had no institution for higher education under their control. 

Several successful Methodist academies were in operation and the need 

of something higher was felt. At a meeting of the trustees of the 

Military Academy after Capt. Partridge left in 1829, one of them jokingly 

said that if the Methodists were thinking of founding a college they 

would sell them their buildings for $4,000. 

This chance remark was told to the Eev. Laban Clark, d. d., who wa« 
in Middletown soon thereafter. With an instant perception of the 
great oi)portunity thus open, he at once notified the trustees that he 
would accept the offer and be responsible Jor the money himself. Fol- 
lowing up this far-seeing determination he placed the proposals of the 
trustees before the I^ew York and Kew England conferences of the 
Methodist Church and urged on them the necessity of founding a col- 
lege and the opening for founding one at Middletown. They assented 
to the first proposition, and the two conferences appointed a joint com- 
mittee, which, following the plan Trinity had adopted a few years be- 
fore, issued a circular inviting different towns to comi)ete by subscrip- 
tions for the privilege of becoming the site of the college. Troy, K. Y., 
I" Wilbraham, Mas^, where the Methodists already had a flourishing 
academy, and Bridgeport, Conn., made liberal offers; but Middletown's 
promises were more than any of the others. The trustees of the old 
academy there offered the buildings and nearly 15 acres of land as a 
^ee gift on the sole condition that they be used forever for a college 
and that $40,000 for endowment be first raised. The proposition was 
accepted and citizens, consoled for the loss of Washington College some 
five years before, raised $18,000 before the end of 1829. The gift of the 
^Ustees is estimated at $30,000, and of the amount raised by subscrip- 
*'ion $10,000 was voted in town meeting. The report of this committee 
^^Hs unanimously accepted by the conferences in the spring of 1830, and 
^*i ^as determined to constitute the board of trustees : one-third from 
^^ch of the two conferences and one-third from the trustees of the Mili- 
^^ry Academy.^ 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY.^ 

At the May session of the legislature in 1831, the charter of". Wesleyau 
5-^iiiversity" was granted. The i)roperty, by the act of incorporation, 
■^^ vested in the trustees, and these were to serve for life or good 

^^' — I ■■-■■■■ -— ^ — mm ■ ■ ■■ !■■ ■ ■■■■I ■--■! II ■■■,,■_ ,■ ■,.■■— i..i.». ■ ■ II III I ^1^— ^^» 

* Wesley an University Annals, Lxxxi, College Book, p. 305, 

*Edward Cooke, D. D., in " Early Schools of Methodism," by A. W. Cummings, pp. 
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behavior, and fill vacancies among their number. The election of the 
faculty, arrangement of instruction, and.determining of all questions of 
administration and disciplinewere vested jointly in the trustees and an 
equal number of visitors appointed annually by the Kew York and 
Kew England conferences and such other conferences as should after- 
wards be allowed. A special provision was inserted "that subscribing 
to religious tenets shall never be a condition of admission to students,, 
or a cause of ineligibility to the president, professors, or other officers." 
The first meeting of the joint board was held in the lyceum on August 
24, 1830, nearly a year before the granting of the charter. It was then 
voted to open the college in August, 1831, and to have in the meantime 
a preparatory school in the building, conducted by Eev. W. O. Larra- 
bee, a graduate of Bowdoin. Other regulations were made; salaries of 
the professors were fixed in May, 1831, at $850 and two-thirds of the 
tuiti(»n fees, provided the total did not exceed $1,500. The president 
was to receive $1,100; tuition was to be $6 for each daily study; room 
rent, $3 and $4, according to location; fee for graduation, $5. It was 
a day of small charges. So Rev. Laban Clark saw the desire of his 
heart accomplished and the college founded. That it was founded was 
largely due " to his vigor and enthusiasm, and his prudence, energy, 
and fertility of resource were for many years of inestimable value in all 
the councils of the corporation." ^ 

PRESIDENT WILBUR FISK (1831-'39). 

At the first meeting of the joint board. Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D.,* 
then principal of the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, was chosen. 
president of the new institution, which he served with faithfulness till, 
his death on February 22, 1839. He had been identified with the enter — 
prise from the very first, and fittingly lies in the college cemeter^s 
opened on a knoll west of the building, two years before his deattzs 
President Fisk was born at Brattleboro, Vt., on August 31, 1792, wj 
graduated from Brown University in 1815, studied law, but later enter< 

the ministry, and was made principal of the Wilbraham Academy i 

1826. 

'* The institution could not have been more happy than it was i 
the selection of its first president," says Dr. Field, and we echo t\m^a 
thought. In him was found a rare union of sweetness and streng'^Bfa 
of great executive abilities and ^* a woman's delicacy and quicknessB* oi 
feeling.'' His sympathy was large and ready, his temper gentle {^^nnd 
saintly, his personal influence over the students great. To himchi^^fly 
it is due that Wesleyan successfully passed through its first year^ of 
scanty means and countless difficulties. He gave the best energiei^ of 
his mind and body to the college, performing an astonishing amount of 
labor for one so feeble in health. For Wesleyan he traveled over tibe 



1 Wesleyan University Annals, Lxxxii, College Book, p. 306. 
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Northern and Eastern States to secure an endowment, went to Europe 
to procure apparatus, attended personally to the minutest details of 
management, and into the hearts of the friend^ of the college he " in- 
fused something of his own calm confidence and quiet energy." When 
he assumed office he was already known outside, as well as within the 
Methodist church, as a cultured scholar, an able thinker, and a finished 
writer and speaker. He added to this reputation by his conduct in the 
presidency. His " pure and lofty piety " and his winning manners 
" drew the students to him and made him beloved, while his tact and 
prudence, high administrative ability, his thorough culture and exten- 
sive reputation, and his untiring efforts " for Wesley an made it success- 
ful and gave it character. When he became president, he found the 
board of trustees and visitors " all eager to establish a college, but 
none knowing how that was to be done aud^fe w of them having any very 
intelligent idea of a college at all.'' Consequently it was left almost 
entirely to him to determine the course of study and to perfect the 
details of administration, both of which he did well. He made modern 
languages and physical sciences more important than in most other 
colleges of the period, thus anticipating in some respects the college 
policy of to-day. It was his idea to classify students by advancement, 
more than by the length of their residence, and he thought that, by 
adopting this plan, which was also tried at the University of Vermont, 
class feeling would be done away, so certificates and modified diplomas 
were given to those not going through the entire course. The students 
did not feel satisfied with this arrangement, and in 1836, they were 
arranged in classes, as at other colleges. 

President Fisk's labors ceased only with death, and just before that, 
he committed the college to the care of the church, saying, ^' 1 give it 
as my dying request that they nurse the Wesleyan University, that 
they must exert themselves to sustain and carry it forward."^ 

BEGINNING OF WESLEYAN. 

Though no professional schools have ever been introduced to merit 
tihe name of university,^ and though the name Wesleyan is ambiguous, 
^cause of the rise of many of the colleges so named in the West, this 
father unfortunately-named institution has from the first held high rank 
^naong American colleges. It was opened on September 21, 1831, and 
is the oldest Methodist college in America. Dickinson and Eandolph- 
^acon were chartered earlier, but the former was not at the time under 
the control of the Methodists, and the latter was not yet in operation. 
-A. strong faculty was provided. Besides President Fisk, there were 

Augustus William Smith, professor of mathematics j Rev. John Mott 

^*' » 

» Field's Middlesex, p. 110; Alumni Rec. Hist. Sketch; College Book, p. 307; An- 
^sAh Wesleyan University, pp. 83-91 ; Barnard, American Journal of Education, vi, 
297-310; Prentice's '* Life of Fisk ;" OUn's *' Life of Fisk." 

'Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1883-84, p. 39. 
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Smith, professor of ancient languages; Eev. Jacob T. Huber, professor 
of modern languages; and William Magoun, tutor. 

At the opening, a Latin salutatory and some other addresses by 
students, and the inaugural address of the president ^ were delivered. 
The rule of the corporation, already referred tO; as to classifying stu- 
dents, was passed May 13, 1831, and reads thus: 

All the studies pursuod in the nniversity shall be divided iuto departments aud 
the students under the resiiective professors io their departments shall be classiiied 
according to their degree of advancement in that particular study , \\'ithout any 
reference to other studies or to the time they shall have been members of the uni- 
versity. When they shall have gone through a thorough course of studies they shall 
be admitted to the honors of regular graduates.- 

The first term saw 48 students enrolled, of whom 1 came from Colum- 
bia and 4 from Hamilton. Of these students, 40 lived in the dormitory, 
and to them the prudential committee of the corporation voted " to 
furnish stoves at a suitable compensation.'' Five departments were 
established: (1) Moral science and belles-lettres; (2) mathematics, nat- 
ural philosophy, and astronomy; (3) natural sciences, i. e,j chimistry 
(so spelled tDl 1839), geology, and mineralogy; (4) ancient languages; 
(5) modern languages. This system of study was continued till 1847. 

The first recitation on Monday morning after 6 a. m. prayers and 
before breakfast was, until 1856, on " evidences of Christianity and 
kindred studies, designed to fill up the vaeant hours of the Sabbath.'' 
Evening prayers at 5 p. m. were conducted by the president; morning 
ones by the faculty. 

On October 10, 1832, the joint board resolved " that none but male 
white persons shall be admitted as students of this institution." ^ At 
that time a medical school was proposed, and a year later, a law schoo 
was suggested, though neither of these plans was adopted. 
August 27, 1833, a seal was adopted and a strange departure, but on^= 
characteristic of early Methodist colleges, determined on : 

Hesolvedf That the necessary arrangements for connecting mechanical and agricul^H 
tural labor with the course of instruction be made, each student to labor at leaf=^ 
two hours every day, the system to be introduced at once, so that parents may hai 
assurance that the physical as well as the intellectual and mpral education will 
attended to. 

This system was continued till 1839* and then given up, as it did no^ 
prove a success. 

During these early years, there was no lack of interest in the college; 
but, as President Fisk said, " contributions for endowment were as 
meager as the leakage of a miser's purse." There were, however, faith- 
ful and loyal friends, to whose untiring devotion and efforts much of 

1 College Book, p. 306. 
sCollege Book, p. 308. 

^This Yote was rescinded .^gust 25, 1835. It was doubtless first passed on aocount 
of Miss CrandalFs school. 
* Wesleyan University Annals, pp. 83 et seq. 
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tiie preseut success is due.* Oiio hundred aud iifteeu Btudeuts grad- 
uated iu tlie six classes leaving under President Fisk. The first com- 
mencement was on August 28, 1833, on the first day of the fall term. 
A proc^sion, headed by a band and the sheriff of the county, went to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, where the class received diplomas aud 
exercises were delivere^l, which were " honorably spoken of by the pub- 
lic.'^ Up to 1843, when commencement was put at the end of the col- 
lege year, i)ieces for commencement were assigned without regard to 
scholarship, and strange pieces some of them were: Latin, Greek, 
French, German, and Spanish orations, eulogies, poems, dialogues, 
original drama, sketches, philosopldcal orations, and valeilictories were 
all delivered from time to time.'^ 

In 1833 the boarding hall was bought for College Commons and in 
1837 the president's house was built at a cost of $7,000. 

In 1839 the first observatory, a small, octagonal, wooden structure, 
was built, and in the same year was erected the new boarding hall, 
which, since 18G8, has been the observatory. 

In 1836 we learn the library had an ^^ accession of more than 1,000 
volumes of the first scientific and classical works, selected in Europe 
by the president, with great care,''^ and in the same year a telescope 
was purchased of M. Lerebours, of Paris, for G,960 francs, and 100 phil- 
osophical and astronomical instruments were procured. The catalogue 
proudly states that the ^' entire apparatus is believed to bo as complete 
and useful for the purposes of instruction as any in the country." 

In 1837 was purchased '^ Russell's magnificent orrery,=^ a new and 
uarivaled instrument aud the only one of the kind in the world." 

In 1838 Dr. Fisk obtained a grant of $10,000 from the legislature, 
tod^ at the time of his death, the number of students was nearly 175. 

PKESIDENT STEPHEN OLIN (1839-18415 1842-1851). 

On August G, 1839, Rev. Stei>hen Olin, who was then traveling in 
Europe for his health, was chosen president and nominally filled the 
office for two years. At the end of that time, he resigned through con- 
tinued ill-health; but, a year later, his health was restored and, his 
Successor resigning his office, President Olin was again chosen, and 
Prof. A. W. Smith was made vice-president, to relieve him of some of 
the work. He was born at Leicester, Vt., March 2, 1797, and in 1820, 
graduated at the head of his class at Middlebiu^y College. His exces- 
sive study in college broke down his healtli, which ever continued 
weak. After graduation, he taught in South Carolina and became a 
Methodist minister. From 1826 to 1833 he was professor of Belles Let- 
ters in Franklin College, Georgia, and then from 1834 to 1837 he was 

^€on«geBook, 308. 

" Wesloyan University Aunals. 

^ Alumni Eec. Hist. Sketch. 
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president of Eandolph-Macon College, which office he left on indefinite 
furlough in the latter year. He was well fitted to be at the head of a 
college. His scholarship was broad and thorough and he had had 
long experience as an educator. His mind and body were both grand^ 
his manners were genial and affable, and, though he had no trace of 
haughtiness, there was in him " a certain lofty dignity that seemed to 
lift him above the level of ordinary men.'' He was a finished writer, 
and his published addresses, though a trifle overstately, are excellent. 
In the pulpit his power was greatest. There, as one of his admirers 
writes, ^'he found his supreme moment; as he warmed with his theme, 
his deep-sunken eyes flashed with strange fire, his powerful frame 
grew tremulous with emotion, and his high conceptions found fit expres- 
sion in the majestic roll of a sustained and lofty eloquence."^ His 
biographer says : '^ Simplicity and tenderness were blended in his char- 
acter with playful humor, racy and brilliant wit, elasticity of spirits, 
which disease could not break down, and the genuine dignity of a 
Christian philosopher." His clear insight into human character gave 
him influence over every one aronnd him, and his exalted virtues, no 
less than his rare endowments of intellecl, d rew warmly to him the affec- 
tions of his friends.^ He was more conservative than President Fisk, 
and, while contracting the course of study in 1844 by dropping 
modern languages, he made it more thorough and careful. He was a 
suggestive teacher and deeply regretted that his ill-health kept him 
so much from the class room. He was a sound classical student and 
brought those studies more prominently forward. His example was a 
constant inspiration to all the students; his reputation brought Wes- 
leyan still more into notice. By a constant struggle he kept the college 
out of debt, secured an increase in the permanent endowment, and died 
August 16, 1851, worn out in its service.^ 

During his presidency, discipline, which had become lax, was restored 
and there was great religious growth among the students.* In 1840, 
the Fisk professorship was endowed from the Centenary fund of th» 
New York Conference, and in 1848, the Hedding professorship was^ 
endowed by the same body. 

PRESIDENT NATHAN BANGS (1841-'42). 

When it was thought President Olin's health would not permit him 
to become president, Eev. !N"athan Bangs was called to that office. In 
the midst of a successful career as a preacher, he felt that the field of 
his greatest nse laid elsewhere, and he accepted the presidency with 
reluctance, gladly giving it up a year later on Dr. Olin's restoration to 

» College Book, p. 309. 

3 Life and Letters of Olin, i, 139. He was one of the founders of the Evangelical 
Alliance. In 1850 he declined the presidency of Genesee College, N. Y. 
3 College Book, p. 308. 
^Life and Letters of Olin. 
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health.^ He was born in Stratford, Conn., May 2, 1778. He was not a 
college graduate; but, beginning to preach in 1802, had a successful 
career, till he was chosen publishing agent in 1820 5 he was then engaged 
in editorial and secretarial labors till he became head of Wesleyan and, 
after leaving that post, again became a pastor. He died May 3, 1862, 
in New York City. During his presidency the college paper suggested 
that the " naked, uninteresting lawn be improved by planting trees, 
shrubs, etc.'^ As a result of this, on April 20, 1841, the faculty voted 
" that the students be excused from recitation to-morrow (as they have 
been to-day) or the next fair day to finish planting trees on the campus.'' 
All effort of this kind had been made even before the college was 
founded, and after 1841 there was an annual tree day till 1862.^ As a 
result of this the campus has many fine trees on it, which make it 
quite shady and pleasant. 

PRESIDENT A. W. SMITH (1852-'57). 

Prof. Smith had been connected with the college from the first, and 
during President Olin's travels in Europe, and his frequent i^eriods of 
ill health, had attended to the details of the management of the college 5 
BO it was natural that he should be the next i)resident.^ He was born 
at Newport, Herkimer County, N. Y., May 12, 1802, and graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1825. He taught in New York State at Cazenovia 
till called to a professor's chair at the founding of Wesleyan in 1831. 
President Smith was a '' modest, unassuming man, of thorough cul- 
I tnre,'' an excellent scholar, and a good instructor. He made no preten- 
sion to oratory, and disliked to appear before large audiences. He had 
a quiet energy and executive ability, which made his administration a 
successful one. The absurdly small endowment, endangering the active 
prosecution of the work of Wesleyan, received his attention and with 
-f^rof. H.B. Lane he got subscriptions for $100,000, four-fifths of which 
^eingpaid in, put the college on a firmer basis than before. Isaac Eich 
t^^gan his benefactions to Wesleyan with a gift of $20,000 for this fund, 
^ohn Gove gave $7,500 and Daniel Drew $5,000. 

August 5, 1857, President Smith resigned and two years later he 
^€came a professor in the United States Kaval Academy. He was one 
^^f a corps of astronomers sent to Labrador to observe an eclipse in 
X860, and died March 22, 1866, at Annapolis, Md. 

PRESIDENT JOSEPH CUMMINGS (1857-75). 

Eev. Joseph Cummings was the first alumnus of Wesleyan to be- 
come its president. He was born March 3, 1817, in Falmouth, Cumber- 
berland County, Me., and graduated at Wesleyan in 1840 with the 
highest honors. He taught at Amenia Seminary, entered the ministry, 

» College Book, p. 308. 

•Wesleyan University Annals. 

' Rev. John McCUntock, D. D,, was first elected, but declined. 
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and prciuilied till 1851, when bo was iimdc president of Oeneseo Colleg'^d, 
Lima, N. Y., wiience he was called by his alma mater. He possessed iu 
the highest degree power to arouse curiosity and stimulate thooght. His 
industry vras tireless, his devotion to the welfare of the eollege liearty, 
and, with his skill and popularity as an instructor, made his a>dminis- 
tration in many res^Kjcts a successful one.^ After resigning his presi- 
dency he remained several years as professor, thenpreaehed ngain, and 
finally became president of the Xorth western University at Evanston, 
111., where he died i^Iay 7, 1800, of heart failure. The bmldings of the 
university received great increase under him. In his administration 
also occurred the rebellion, when 11 per cent of the graduates and 30 
per cent of thosi^ in college during that time fought for their countrj'.* 
Of these 18 were killed. 

mcH HALL. 

The old college buildings are of the plainest i^ossible architecture, 
but have '• an honest solidity, not altogether unattractive." 

As students increiised, the college, which had been twenty-five years 
without a new building, needed more room . In particular, a library was 
greatly desired, and there was great rejoicing when Isaac Bich, in 18G4, 
ofl'ercd to build a library, if the alumni would raise $25,000 for a library 
fund. Twenty-seven thousand five hundred dollars were speedily 
raivsed, and Rich Hall was opened at commencement, 1868. The exterior 
is maiTed by abrokeu-backed roof and absurd architectural decorations. 
The inside, however, is gxaceful in proiwrtion and tasteful in finish, and 
will accommodate 90,000 volumes. It is only fairly light, but is dry, con- 
venient, and economical of spaoe. The library is not large, but is well 
selected and rapidly increasing. Its nucleus is 2,000 volumes, bought 
of Thomas Chapman in 1832, among them being copies of the second 
and third editions of Erasmus' Greek testament, a bishops' bible, and 
a superb Antwerp polyglot. The libraries of the two old literary 
societies were given to the college in 1862. In 18G7 there were 14,000 
volumes, in 1878, 28,000, and in 1888,-36,000. 

There is a valuable collection of books and pami>hlets on the rise oi 
Wesleyanism in England, and the memorial gift of the Mends of the 
Hon. Moses T. Odell, of Brooklyn, comprises some 4,500 volumes or 
American history. 

In 1808 the old boarding hall was changed into the university observa- 
tory by the addition of a tower containing a 12.inch refracting telescope 
made by Alvan Clark & Sons. 

^reMORIAL CHA.PEL. 

In 1868 also was laid the cornerstone of this building^ which cost 
$60,000, and commemorates the alumni who served in the civil war. It 
is of brown stone, as are all the other buildings of the row, and contains 

^Cummings's Early Schools of Mothodism, p. 182 j College Book, p. 310L 
^WealeysLD. University Annals. 
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^ii the ground floor two recitation rooms and a chapel for daily prayers. 
The upper floor is occupied by a large chapel with a memorial window 
to the alumni who died in their country's cause. It was dedicatsd in 
commencement week, 1871. 

ORANGE JUDD HALL OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

This was opened on the same day that memorial cliapel was dedicated. 
It cost $100,000, is the gift of Orange Judd, an alumnus of 1847, and 
contains four stories and a basement. The first floor is devoted to chem- 
istry, the north side of the second floor to natural history, and the south* 
side to physics. Tlie third and fourth floors are occupied by the mu- 
seum, the fourth being a gaUery of the third, and containing the botan- 
ical, zoological, and ethnological collections. The third floor has 'the 
collections of geology and mineralogy. The museum is recent, but is 
one of the finest features of Wesloyan, and Orange Judd Hall has done 
much to give so many young Wesloyan men their marked scientific 
tastes.^ The building was given as a memorial of a son, and Dr. New- 
hall, at the dedication, well struck the keynote of the ideas the build- 
ing is meant to represent. He said : 

"Wesley, the great religions reformer, did more to popularize science and to edaoate 
the masses of the people than any other man of the eighteenth century. When the 
fathers laid the foundation of this nnivor^ity they felt, by the sure instinct of en- 
lightened piety, jbhat science and religion are as inseparable as head and heart. 

CHARTER OP 1870. 

The joint board was now composed of 29 trustees and 30 visitors 
from thirteen patronizing conferences, and was found too large for con- 
venience, besides which the joint system was cumbrous, so the charter 
^as changed in 1870 and a new board of trustees made, to consist of 
^^ot over 40, Of these, each conference should elect one, the alumni and 
^Ixe joint board the rest. The new system has worked successfully and 
^^ still in force. In 1871 G. I. Seney put a steeple on Memorial Chapel, 
taking it 144 feet high. In 1872 a pipe organ was put in the building, 
^Hd the porch was added in 1873. 

PRESIDENT CYRUS D. FOSS (1875-'80). 

Bishop Foss was born on January 17, 1834, at Kingston, Ulster 
C)ounty, K. Y., and graduated from Wesleyan in 1854, Doing as Fresi- 
tlent Oummings had done before him, he taught in Amenia Seminary 
^nd from 1857 to 1874 he was engaged in the work of the pastorate. 
In this service he had won wide reputation as possessing sound scholar- 
ship and executive ability. He was inaugurated as president of Wes- 
Jeyau on October 26, 1875, and left to become a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in May, 1880.^ He was much loved by the students 

» College Book, p. 312. « Hist. Sketch, p. 17. 
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and Lis admiuistratiou is especially noteworthy for an earnest attempt 
to increase the endowment. This had not kept pace in its growth with 
the increase of unproductive wealth in buildings and, in the depression 
after the panic of 1873 some of the productive property had lost value. 
In March, 1876, the trustees reported an alarming state of things. The 
expenses were yearly increasing and yearly a debt was being made 
larger, which even then amounted to $60,000, while but one-half of re- 
ceivable bills were good.^ The income-bearing funds were $141,000j 
the annual income $20,000, and the outlay $46,000. 

President Foss promptly appreciated the gravity of the situation, 
and at conference in 1876 said: ^^Only large and generous help 
promptly given to the institution could save it from danger.'' A com- 
mittee of the alumni appealed to all graduates to aid the university in 
its need; over $40,000 was subscribed and for several years the annual 
deficit was met as it occurred, largely from the pockets of the trustees. 
In the five years of President Foss's term, $375,000 was added to the 
endowment, of which George I. Seney gave $175,000. 

The project of raising a fund of half a million to commemorate the 
centennial of our independence was proposed by the trustees in 1875. 
Among the large gifts were $10,000 from G. F. Terry, of Orange, M". J.; 
$40,000 from O. Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn. ; $5,000 from W. Hoyt, of 
Stamford, Conn,; $5,000 from J. F. Judd, of Hartford, Conn.; $40,000 
from A. Y. Stout, of Kew York, with which a professorship was 
founded; $5,000 from J. H. Taft, of Brooklyn, !N". Y.; the same amount 
from J. H. Sessions, of Bristol, Conn. ; and $7,750 from Mary Taber's 
estate. 

President Foss's noble character, his kindness and courtesy, his un- 
varying enthusiasm for goodness, his inspiring piety, could not fail to 
affect the students, and ^^his influence was itself an education of the 
best sort.'' 

PBESIDENT JOHN W. BEACH, D. D. (1880-'87). 

On President Foss's retirement, after his election as bishop, Dr. 
Beach, a well-known scholar and clergyman, was chosen his successor, 
largely at the desire of G. I. Seney, the generous benefactor of Wes- 
leyan. Dr. Beach was born on December 26, 1825, at Trumbull, Pair- 
field County, Conn., and graduated from Wesleyan in 1845. He taught 
in Amenia Seminary, as his two predecessors did, and from 1854 to 
his election was a pastor and presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For the first years of his ministry, there was no decline of 
Wesleyan's prosperity. On the contrary, the endowment largely in- 
creased, especially through the generosity of Mr. Seney. In the fall 
of 1880, he gave $75,000, and in June, 1881, $100,000, the income of 
which was to be used for scholarships, of which sixteen were to be 
awarded to freshmen and eight to each of the upper classes. In Jan- 

1 CoUege Book, p. 317. 
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uary, 1883, lie gave $150,000 more, making in all nearly half a million, 
wMle gifts from others had made the total sum added to the endow- 
ment nearly $800,000. Unfortunately for Wesley an, Mr. Seney was 
involved in the financial crisis of 1883, and as he had not paid in all 
of his gift the university lost a large share of it. 

President Beach's popularity with the students decreased after a few 
years, and, as the situation was x)leasant to no one, he resigned at the 
request of the trustees in 1887 and is now a presiding elder of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

ACTING PRESIDENT J. M. VAN VLECK (1887-'89). 

The office of president was not at once filled, but Prof. Van Yleck 
was appointed acting president and served in that capacity for two 
years. He was born on March 4, 1833, at Stone Eidge, Ulster County, 
iN", Y., graduated at Wesleyan in 1850, and since 1853 has taught mathe. 
matics and astronomy at his alma mater. 

A marked feature of President Van Yleck's two years of service was 
the increased interest in the university by the alumni, as shown by 
the fonnatit>n of new alumni associations. Three of these; at Kew 
York in 1869, at Boston, and at Philadelphia, antedate this period, but 
in these two years the list was doubled by the organization of the Cen- 
tral Alumni Association at Chicago, the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
one at Wilkes' Barre, and tlie Southern California one at Los Angeles. 
The university began again to receive part of the Seney fund, and all 
things seemed looking towards a new era of prosperity. 

PRESIDENT B. P. RAYMOND (1889 — ). 

The Kev. Bradford Paul Kaymond was chosen president in the fall 
of 1888, and was inaugurated on Wednesday, June 26, 1889. He entered 
upon his duties in the fall, and at once became popular with the students. 
He was bom at Stamford, Conn., April 22, 1846, and from the time he 
was 15 till he was 18 he taught school. Then he enlisted in the Forty- 
eighth New York Infantry and served through the rebellion, being 
mastered out in September, 1865. Then, after teaching a year at home, 
he went to Eed Wing, Wis., to go into business, but, changing his mind, 
he entered Hamlin University there. When he was a junior the col- 
lege suspended at the end of the winter term. He, however, went to 
work, hired the buildings, and, getting enough students to remain, so as 
to pay the salaries of the professors, kept up the college till the end of 
the college year. Then he entered Lawrence University at Appleton, 
Wis., and graduated there in 1870. Coming East, he entered the theo- 
logical department of Boston University and graduated in 1873. He 
entered the pastorate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 
1880-'81 studied in Germany. In 1883 he was made president of Law- 
rence University,^ from which post he was called to Wesleyan. He 

1 Uniyersity Magazine, ii; 4-5. 
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was very guccessfal at Lawrence^ and has won considerable repatatiou 
as a preacher and a student of philosophy. Under him Wesleyau has 
a prosperous outlook. 

RECENT GIFTS TO WESLEYAN. 

The Wesleyan University Bulletin states: 

Tho leeonrces of Wesleyan are applied solidly to the maint<enanco of a college of 
liberal arts, and for this purpose its means compare favorably with those of most of 
the woll-kno wu and best reputed colleges of tho land. In respect of endowment fond 
it ranks among the strongest of tho purely collegiato foundations of New England. 

Eecently it has received some valuable gifts. Daniel Ayres, M. D., 
of Brooklyn, left Wesleyan without graduating there, because it was 
not equipped to give the students sufficiently advanced instruction in 
natural science. He resolved, if ever the opportunity came, he would 
remedy that deficiency, and so, in April, 1889, he gave $25,000 to endow 
a professorship of biology. In October of the same year he deeded to 
the university 86 acres of land valued at $30,000, for the same purpose. 

In December, 1889, at the annual dinner of the New York Wesleyan 
Association, the additional gift of $250,000 was announced from this 
princely benefactor. An attempt is being made to raise an equal amount 
from others of the alumni, and $60,000 were pledged the evening that 
Dr. Ayres's gift was announced. With that added to its previous funds, 
Wesleyan will be fitted to supply the growing needs of higher educa- 
tion. 

In 1889 also the college received $20,000 from the estate of W. H. 
Hollis, a graduate of 1854, and the reversion of the estate of E. B. Nye, 
M. D., of the class of 1835, who, tradition says, made the first recita- 
tion at Wesleyan. 

An attempt is now being made to give Wesleyan a new gymnasium. 
The old barnlike structure, which was the one part of Wesleyan visitors 
were never shown through, has long been extremely inadequate, and 
Wesleyan athletic records have been made in spite of it. In the sum- 
mer of 1889 a vigorous movement was begun to raise from the alumni 
the amount required for a new gymnasium, some $40,000. The students 
themselves took the matter up, and, at a crowded college, meeting in 
September, 1889, pledged $1,500; a large sum, considering that most 
Wesleyan students are men of small means. 

FACULTY AND ALUMNI OF WESLEYAN. 

In choosing i>rofessors Wesleyan has never pursued an injorioas 
system of inbreeding; but has taken the best men attainable, witlumt 
regard to their place of graduation. Among prominent nonalamni 
who have filled chairs in the college, were the Eev. D. D. Whedon, a 
graduate of Hamilton, who taught Latin and Greek 1833 to 1842, suc- 
ceeding the lamented Eev. J. M. Smith, a Columbia graduate, who died 
at the very beginning of Wesleyan history; the Rev. Joseph Holdich, 
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biographer of President Fisk, professor of moral science and belles-let- 
tres from 1836 to 1849, and then corresponding secretary of the American 
Bible Society, and John Johnson, a graduate of Bowdoin, professor of 
natural sciences from 1835 to 1879. The Hon. W. L, Storrs, a Tale grad- 
uate, gave lectures on law from 1841 to 184Gj J. 0. Van Benschoten, 
a graduate of Hamilton, has been x>rofessor of Greek since 1864; the 
Rev. G. Prentice has been at Wesleyan since 1871; the venerable Lyman 
Coleman, an alumnus of Yale, gave instruction at Wesleyan from 1860 
to 1862, and the talented Woodrow Wilson, a Princeton man, was pro- 
fessor of history and political economy for two years. 

The number of students increased very rapidly at first and reached 
120 in 1836, then it remained nearly stationary for a long number of 
years, having only increased to 153 in 1869, in 1880 there were 164 
students, and in 1888, 218. 

In 1871 the Alumni Association resolved ^^that as there is nothing in 
the charter of the university to exclude ladies from the i>rivileges of 
this institution, we heartily hope that they may avail themselves of the 
opportunties open to them." ^ In consequence of this, the catalogue soon 
had this sentence: '' Ladies are admitted to equal i>rivileges in the uni- 
versity with gentlemen." 

In 1876 four women graduated, and a few have been in nearly every 
class since that date. In 1883 as President Beach did not use the 
president's house, it was fitted up for a ladies' dormitory. In the fall 
of 1889 as President Raymond was again to cause the house to return 
to its old use, a large building, formerly a boarding school, across High 
street from the college, was rented for the female students. 

Comparatively few young ladies have availed themselves of the ad- 
Tantages of Wesleyan, there being only 16 there during the winter of 
1888-'89. They have always maintained a high standard of scholar- 
ship; but a little of the chivalry and deference to women seems to be 
lost by the association with the young men. It would seem a thing 
open to criticism that in catalogues their names are printed after the 
men instead of with or before them, and the half-contemptuous way in 
which the men speak of the women student-s makes an observer doubt 
very seriously whether coeducation is a success at Wesleyan. At any 
rate, the college, one of the first of Kew England ones to try the experi- 
ment, is courageously carrying it out. 

In 1869 through the generosity of Orange Judd, an elaborate alumni 
register was issued; a second edition appeared in 1873, and a third in 
1883. The last contains 720 pages, and is probably as complete as any 
ever issued by an American college. From it much of the material for 
this sketch of Wesleyan's history has been obtained. 

In 1882 there had been 3 ,291 graduated from Wesleyan, of whom 1,051 
were then living. Of these 45 per cent, or 474, had been clergymen, 

iSciibner's, xii, 648. 
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most of them being in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Of the alomni 
2 were negroes. 1,248 had taken the regular academic course leading 
to bachelor of arts; 39 had been made bachelors of science and 4 bach- 
elors of philosophy. During the rebellion, 145 served in the Union 
Army and 13 in the Confederate. 
In 1869 Orange Judd said : 

The writiDgH and teacliiugs and preachings of the graduates of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity have exerted a wide influence in the largest Protestant Church and indirectly 
upon the masses. 

This is very true, and in large measure is it due to the college to 
which Wilbur Fisk gave his superb life that the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, instead of containing but one college-bred 
clergyman, as during the early years of this century, has come to be a 
body of men on an equality in culture with those of other denomina- 
tions. 

Resident graduates came early and 2 were there in 1833 ; but after a 
few years they ceased to come, and have only since 1872 begun to be 
again a factor in Wesleyan's life. 

In 1888-^89 there were 5 pursuing graduate studies at Wesleyan. In 
literature, Wesleyan men have done finely, and in 1882 212 graduates 
and 86 nongraduates were entered in a table oi the Wesleyan men who 
had been authors. 

The class of 1840 was the first to vote a triennial reunion; but the 
custom has been followed by many of the succeeding classes. 

From the foundation of Wesleyan up to 1881, 311 honorary degrees 
were conferred by the university. 

There are many individual graduates worthy of mention. In 1833 
in the first class that graduated, was the Rev. G. H. Round, president 
of Fort Wayne Female College; President Holden D wight, of Baldwin 
University was an alumnus of 1835, as was Bishop J. C. Keener, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the Rev. B. F. Tefft, president 
of Genesee College, In 1836 were graduated S. B. Buckley, State 
geologist of Texas; Bishop D. W. Clark, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; the Rev. D. P. Kidder, and W. H. K. Magruder, superintend- 
ent of public schools in Louisiana. In the class of 1837 were President 
Charles Collins, of Dickinson, the Rev. D. Curry, president of Indiana 
Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind., the Rev. B. E. Wiley, president 
of Emory and Henry College, Virginia, and the Rev. W. H. Anderson, 
president successively of St. Charles College, Missouri, Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Missouri, Florence University, Alabama, and Wesleyan 
College, Kentucky. The class of 1838 contained the Rev. Edward 
Cooke, president of Lawrence University and later of Claflin Univer- 
sity and the State Agricultural College of South Carolina; President 
J. B. Hurlburt, of Victoria College, Canada; Franklin Soule, a promi- 
nent California journalist, and the Rev. Bostwick Hawley. 
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Clark T. Hinman, founder and first president of the Northwestern 
TTniversity, was graduated in 1839, as were President A. C. Huestiss, 
of Fort Wayne Female College, President 11. M. Johnson, of Dickin- 
son College, President Ichabod Marcy, president of Claflin University, 
South Carolina, and Clark University, Georgia, and President H. Pick- 
ard, of Mt. Albion Wesleyan College of New Brunswick. 

In 1840 we find President Joseph Cummings, of Genesee College, 
Wesleyan University, and Northwestern University, the Eev. Joseph 
Denison, president of the Kansas State Agricultural College, and of 
Baker University, Kansas, J. II. Goodale, secretary of state for New 
Hampshire, the Eev. J. W. Lindsay, president of Genesee College, and 
B. T. Mudge, Kansas State geologist. 

In 1841 were graduated the Eev. Eobert Allyn, president of Wesleyan 
Female College, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. W. North, judge of the Nevada 
supreme court, President E. S. Eust, of Wilberforce University, Xenia, 
Ohio, and the Eev. B. K. Pierce, of Boston. Bishop E. O. Haven, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was graduated in 1842, and has been 
president of the University of Michigan and of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

In the class of 1843 were the Eev. N. E. Cobleigh, president of Mc- 
Kendree College and of East Tennessee Wesleyan University, and the 
Eev. J. H. Twombly, president of the University of Wisconsin. In 
1844 were graduated Lieut. Governor O. Faville, of Iowa, President 
L. O. Loomis, of Wheeling Female College, the Eev. E. Z. Mason, 
president of Lawrence University, and the Eev. James Strong, one of 
the editors of McClintock and Strong's Eeligious Cyclopedia. Presi- 
dent J. W. Beach is an alumnus of 1845, us is Prof. M. C.White, of the 
Tale Medical School. 

In 1846 Bishop G. Haven, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
graduated, as was President S. S. Nelles, of Victoria College, Canada, 
In 1847 the class contained Bishop E. G. Andrews, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Cornelius Cole, United States Senator from Califor- 
nia, Orange Judd, the well-known publisher and benefactor to Wes- 
leyan, and Prof. Alexander Winchell, the celebrated geologist. 

The Eev. Daniel Steele was graduated in 1848, and in 1849 the Eev. J. 
Calder, president of Hillsdale College, Michigan. In 1850 we find Presi- 
dent Jabez Brooks, of H^line University, Minnesota, the Eev. N. J. 
Burton, of Hartford, Gen. A. J. Edgerton, United States Senator from 
Minnesota, Albert H. Hoyt, formerly editor of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Eegister, Gen. J. B. Van Petten, Prof. J. M. Van 
Vleck, and President G. McK. Steele, of Lawrence University. In 
1852 were the Eev. C. W. Bennett and Prof. C. S. Harrington, long 
connected with Wesleyan. 

In 1853 were graduated President W. F. Warren, of Boston Univer- 
sity, Bishop H. W. Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
J. A. Skilton, consul-general to Mexico. Bishop C. D. Foss and W. O. 
3063 18 
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Boweu, presideut of Bordeiitowu Female College, Kew Jei sey,\vere gradu- 
ated in 1854, ixnd a year later C. C. Baldwin, of Cincinnati, tlic liistorlan, 
President J. E, Round, of the Centenary Biblical Institute at Baltimore, 
and President W. X. Kinde, of tlio Garrett Biblical Institute, E vanstony 
111,, became alumni. In 185C were President C. H. Payne, of the Ohio 
Wcsleyan University, J. M. Pomeroy, adjutant-general of Arkansas, 
and President A. D. McVoy, of Centenary Female College, Alabama, 
and Aberdeen Female College, Mississippi. In 1857 the class contained 
the Bev. G. F. Comfort, and President W. F. Mallalieu, of Central Ten- 
nessee College. Governor F. W. Pitkin, of Colorado, is an alumnus of 
1858. 

In 1850 were graduated G. E. King, i)resent judge of the New Bruns- 
wick supreme court, W. S. Squire, United States Senator from Wash- 
ington, and H. S. Tarbell, superintendent of instruction in Alichigan. 
In 1860, W. F. Burns, comptroller of Liberia, was graduated. Rev. J. 
L. Hurbutt, one of the editors of the Berean Lesson Books for Sunday- 
Schools, is an alumnus of 1804. In 1865 were graduated W. O. At- 
water, professor of chemistry, and W. N. Bice, professor of geology at 
Wesleyan University, the Eev. James Mudge, missionary to India, and 
President R. H. Rust, of Cincinnati Wesleyan College. Prof. G. G. 
Bush is an alumnus of 1866 and R. !N", Crane, formerly, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, one of 1867. The Rev, W. F. Crafts the advocate of 
strict SuiMiay observance, was graduated in 1869 and G. Brown Goode, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, in 1870. In 1872 the class contained 
President Isaac J. Lansing, of Clark University, Georgia. 

CURRICITLTJIVI AT WESLEYAN. 

We have seen how President Fisk gave, at the very beginning of 
the college, that turn toward natural sciences which has ever marked 
its graduates, and how the department system was tried up to 1846. 
In 1839 we find Hebrew is taught at an extra charge. Many Methodist 
ministers enteretl immediately upon their calling after gTaduation, and 
so in 1841 we find a department of ecclesiastical history and one of 
Biblical literature added. These, however, were given up two years 
later. Civil engineering and physiology appear in 1840, in whicli year 
a department of normal instruction was added for those intending to 
teach. This used for some years the malfl^department of the City 
High School for a practice school. In 1841 the subject of electives was 
discussed and a law department added with two students. This last 
was given up in 1846. In 1843 botany was introduced and in 1844 
modern languages were dropi)ed from the course of study, to bo rein- 
troduced, however, in 1850. In 1858 a course of three years in science 
was announced 5 but only thirteen took degrees in it up to 1870. In 
1873 that course was extended to four years and coordinated with 
the academic course. Elocution was introduced in 1860 and the num- 
ber of electives greatly increased in 1869. 
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In 1873 three regular courses of study were arranged, tlie classical, 
the Latin-scientific, aud the scientific, the latter two being "desigued 
to secure to those whose circumstances or tastes do not permit an er- 
tended study of the ancient languages, an opportunity to acquire a sound 
mental training and liberal culture, as well as a good i)rei)aration for 
advanced courses of scientific or technical study.'' Provision for special 
students was also made. In the Freshman year, all the studies were 
required and in the Sophomore year of the scientific course, but in the 
last two years of that and the last three years of the other courses 
some choice was allowed, the students being i^ermitted to select a 
greater i>ortion of their work, as they went on in their course. 

The aim of Wesleyan has ever been to ^^ see to it that the student 
calls into training all his powers," and to '^ furnish him with a knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles and methods of ail tlie great depart- 
ments of thought." But Wesleyan has striven also to direct the work 
of the student into some chosen channel by which he may obtain ^'that 
high intellectual pleasure which comes only from the extended study 
of a congenial topic." The spirit with which Wesleyan men work and 
the energy which they put into their study, as they do indeed into every- 
thing else, is truly delightful. 

In 188G the courses were slightly modified so as to make the required 
work slightly less and the difl'erent courses better coordinated. In 
1874 a system of honors was adopted. Those students who received 
88 per cent of a possible 100 (02, however, being the highest ever given) 
were given first honors, and second honors arc for all who stand above 
83 per cent. Special honors are also given for excellence m some par- 
ticular line of study. Tuition was $36 a year till 1846 and $33 from 1846 
to 1874, when it was raised to $75, at which it now stands. Up to 1870, 
all entrance examinations had been held in Middletownj but, with that 
year, Wesleyan began to try to accommodate candidates with exam- 
inations nearer home, and, accordingly, such are held in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chicago, if application be made. 

The government of the college is firm but just; lenient, but stem on 
occasion, and in general but little difficulty is experienced between 
faculty and student, 

Eecently decisions have been made to confer no longer the degree of 
M. A. in course, and to accept on certificate candidates for admission 
from certain preparatory schools. 

FINANCIAL GROWTH. 

In face of manifold difficulties, Wesleyan has attained a place among 
the very best of American colleges. Its alumni are zealous, its faculty 
united, its students enthusiastic, and all together seem likely to make 
the college fulfill the best Avishes of its friends.^ 



» College Book, p. 319. 
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In former years, Connecticut showed its interest in Wesleyan by giv- 
ing it $10,000 in 1855, and during the period ending with 1868 Isaac 
Kich ^ and Daniel Drew, both well known benefactors, gave each $100,000 
to the university. By the gifts of George I. Seney most of the profes- 
sorships were endowed, and Wesleyan, though still not a wealthy col- 
lege, is not ill equipped for its work. 

In the year ending June 20, 1889, the real estate of the university was 
valued at $400,000, its i)crsonal i>roperty at $109,630, its resources at 
$698,556.45. These brought in an income of some $36,000, which^ with 
$12,500 from tuition, etc., and $2,800 from sub&icriptions, made up fhe 
income of the college. The expenditures were $53,118, leaving a small 
balance in the treasury. 

In 18C0, gas was introduced into the dormitories and water was 
introduced in 1868. In 1882 Wesleyan united with eight other oolleges 
to found the American School of Archaeology and Classical Philology at 
Athens, Greece. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

In 1884 the John Evans scholarship was founded with an income of 
about $100 to be given to an upper classman preparing for the minis- 
try. In 1877 the Squire scholarship was founded. It jdelds $150 a.iid 
is given to the senior i)a8sing the best examination in Greek and remain- 
ing. in Middletown for one year as a post graduate. The Seney scholar- 
ships now number 48, are distributed equally among the classes, and 
amount to from $50 to $155 yearly. The Eich prize, founded in 1865, 
is given for the best senior oration at commencen^ent. The Olin prize, 
founded in 1867, is given for the best essay by a number of the senior 
class. The Harrington prize, founded in 1877, is given to the senior 
excelling in history. The Wise prize, founded in 1869, to the one excel- 
ling in moral philosophy. The Pierce prize is awarded to any student, 
not a freshman, excelling in natural science, and was founded in 1869. 
The G. Brown Goode prize is given for the best original investigation 
in natural history. The Komig prize and the George E. Eeed prize are 
given as a first and second prizes to those having the best orations at 
junior exhibition. The Camp and the Weeks prizes are given to juniors 
excelling in English literature and in logic respectively. The Parker 
and Scranton prizes (founded in 1880) are awarded to the first and sec- 
ond speakers in the junior and sophomore classes. The Walkley prize 
is given to the junior excelling in metaphysics. The Spinney prize is 
given to the sophomore excelling in Greek, the (P B Tif prize (1864) to 
the one excelling in Latin, and the Eico i)rize (1877) to the one excelling 
in mathematics. The Sherman prize (1873) is awarded to the freshman 
excelling in Latin; the Hibbard, to the one excelling in declamation. 
The Ayres prize (1863) is given for the best entrance examination, and 
the Taylor prize (1868) for the best English poem written by any stu- 
dent. 

'In 1863 he founded tlie Oliu professorship, with $25,000. 
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THE WESLEYAN MUSEUM, 

When Wesleyan University was founded,^ in one of tlie rooms of the 
college buildings were found some 1,800 specimens of minerals and fos- 
sils belonging to Dr. Joseph Barratt, formerly a professor in the Military 
Academy. These were bought for $400 and formed the nucleus of Wes- 
leyan's fine museum. 

The first regular course of scientific lectures was delivered in 1833 by 
Prof. W.W.Mather, and then some friends made the first donation to the 
cabinet by giving $100 for the purchase of minerals. Soon afterwards 
Dr. Wm. Prescott's collection of 4,000 shells and several hundred min- 
erals was bought, and President Tisk brought back from Europe many 
specimens of minerals. Other gifts were made from time to time both 
of minerals and of money to buy them, and a little over twenty years 
ago the Franckford collection was purchased. It contained about 2,000 
specimens of valuable minerals and some insects, and cost $1,400, given 
by friends of the institution. A new era was marked by the purchase 
of the collection of shells made by Simon Shurtleff, m. d. These were 
bought in 1868, and consisted of 5,000 species and 8,000 specimens be- 
sides 650 birds and 1,000 coins, and cost $10,000. 

With the opening of Judd Hall the work of organizing a symmet- 
rical and comprehensive educational museum was begun. It was in- 
tended to make it both a workshop for the student and a place of 
instruction for the populace, and success has been attained in both aims. 

The plans made contemplate the extension of the museum in two 
ways. " First, the typical or instruction series, enabling the instructor 
to demonstrate from specimens the statements presented in text-books 
and lectures. Second, to complete the local collection, which is to in- 
clude all those forms found in our own district of country. As an 
adjunct to this collection, we have aimed to secure any well authenti- 
cated named specimens of any forms occurring in North America." 

From the connection of Mr. Goode with the Smithsonian Museum, 
Wesleyan has been able to obtain many duplicate specimens for its 
museum. Mr. Goode was curator of the Wesleyan Museum until 1880 
and during these years the museum was made symmetrical, the collec- 
tion of fishes, especially, being one of the finest in the country. In 
1881 Orange Judd gave a set of Ward's casts of fossils. Mr. Joseph 
S. Spinney and the Hon. T. R. Pickering were also great benefactors 
of the museum. 

Under the care of Prof. Johnston and later of Prof. Rice ^ and Prof, 
Conn, the museum has become one of the best in the country. The 
last inventory was taken in 1887. At that time there were 134,660 

* Report of museum for 1877. 

' The author takes this opportunity to express his thanks to Prof. Rice for infor- 
mation given. 
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specimens, of M'liicli 108,810 were in the department of zoology, 11,400 
in that of botany, and 14,450 in that of mineralogy and geology. It is 
becoming cramped for room and soon a new building will bo needled. 

WESLEYAN STUDENT LIFE. 

In one of the early catalogues wo read: ''It should be especially 
noticed that a largo number of the students board themselves, at about 
one-half the price of board at the boarding house (this was $1.50 a 
week), chiefly on milk and vegetable diet, and find it very conducive to 
health and comfort.'' And a little further on we find the exclamation: 
"When will parents learn that money in the pockets of youths is a sui- 
cidal dagger that oftener than otherwise destroys scholarship, charac- 
ter, health, life!" Wesleyan students have generally been men of 
small means and have lived economically. 

Until 1838 the faculty i)rovided books for the students at reduced 
rates. Commons were kept up until 1846, since which date the stu- 
dents have boarded in eating clubs. Until 1845 the catalogues were 
published by the students and the profits went to the reading room. 

In 18G3 class-day exercises were first held on the college campus. 
Since 1881 they have been in the Korth Congregational Cburclu In 
1864 the custom began of celebrating Washington's birthday as an 
especial holiday with firing of crackers, etc., which was carried so far 
as to produce disastrous results inthe winter of 1888-89. 

During the Civil war a whole company of men, the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Guard, volunteered as Company G, First Connecticut Artillery. 

Since 1846 prayers have no longer been held at inconveniently early 
hours, and Sunday prayers were given up in 1858. Evening prayers 
were continued till 1878. 

In 1871 there w^as much sickness in the college, but in general Wes- 
leyan, on account of its hillside position, has been very healthy. 

In the fall of 1871 the Arion Glee Club was founded, and Wesleyan 
has ever since had an enviable rex)utation for its music. 

In 1878 Wesleyan won the second -pvize at an intercollegiate literary 
and oratorical contest, and in 1879 both of Wesleyan's representatives 
received awards. 

At commencement, from 1836 to 1853, two masters' orations were 
delivered. Since 1876 there has been no procession at that time. 

On June 29, 1881, occurred the semicentennial celebration of the 
university with addresses by President Beach and Bishop E. G. An- 
drews, 1842, Rev. J. M. King, 1862, and Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 1841, 
and poems by S. H. Olin, 1866, and Prof. C. S. Harrington, 1852. 

WESLEYAN OIiaANIZATIONS. 

In 1834 was organized the Missionary Lyceum, which was maintained 
till 1870. Before it an annual sermon used to be preached. The 
Young Men^s Christian Association of Wesleyan was organized in May, 
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1885, "for the purpose of better union of Christian work among the 
students and with other colleges." It has a room fitted, up for it in 
Memorial Chapel, and the association endeavors, with great success, 
" to exert such an influence upon the students that they may be led to 
take a decided stand in favor of the right, immediately upon their 
entrance into our midst, and to assist them by our sympathy and 
prayers to remain true to their principles all through the somewhat 
trying years of college life," ^ 

The Middletown Scientific Association was organized in March, 1871, 
by members of the college faculty and other citizens of Middletown. 
It holds monthly meetings and discusses papers prepared by its 
members. 

In 1875 Connecticut established an agricultural experiment station 
in Judd Hall, and to it the State appropriated $2,500 and Mr. Judd gave 
81,000. This was removed in 1877, but within a short time Prof. 
Atwater accepted the directorship of an experiment station to be con- 
nected with the Storrs Agricultural School at Mansfield. The chem- 
ical investigations for this are to be prosecuted in Wesleyan's chemical 
laboratory, where Pro£ Atwater has made his valuable observations 
on the chemistry of food. 

The oldest students' society was the Philorhetorean Lyceum, later 
known as *^ Philo." It was organized on November 1, 1831, and was 
followed . by the " Non Nomenenda Society," of the same character, in 
!N"ovember, 1831, and the Adeli)hian Society, also founded in the same 
month. The Non Nomeneuda Society merged with the Adelphian in 
February, 1832, and a year later the name was changed to the "Peith- 
ologiau Society," or " Peitho." These societies had libraries and cabi- 
nets, and had annual addresses delivered before them. In 1833 Philo 
elected editors for a magazine and issued a i^rospectus, but the plan 
was given up before a number had been issued. In 18GG meetings were 
discontinued as the Greek-letter societies had taken away tlie interest 
of the men. The societies died out in 1868, though ^^ Peitho " had a few 
meetings in 1870. In January, 1869, the Cinean Society was formed to 
take their place, but died in the following September. A Wcsleyan 
house of commons was organized for the same purpose in the spriug 
of 1889. 

The first secret society was the Tub Philosophers, organized in 1833, 
and later called the Thecanians or Thencannies. It died in 1845. A 
second four-year society was the Mystical Seven, organized in August, 
1837. In 1867 it was changed to a senior society called Owl and Wand. 
In the fall of 1837 was organized the local fraternity of ^ iV 0, more 
commonly known as the '^ Eclectic." It has always stood in the front 
rank at Wesleyan, and occupies an elegant house, dedicated June 27, 
1882, on College Place. Its only attempt to plant a chapter at Syracuse 
University was unsuccessful. 



* Report of the presidont, F. H. L. Hammond, in the Wesleyan Bulletin; i, 9. 
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On March 11, 1840, was organized the local fraternity of K A *; 
on October 13, 1811, the name was changed to iT 2 0, and on Novem- 
ber 20, 1813, it became the S chapter of W T, It possesses a fine hall 
on Broad street, opened February 1, 1878. In the fall of 1843 a short- 
lived secret society. The Social Union, was formed. The A chapter of 
the X W fraternity was founded in the fall of 1844. It died out in 
18G3 but was revived in 1876. It possesses a pleasant chapter-house. 

The r Chapter of Connecticut of ^ B K was founded at Wesleyan 
on July 7, 1845. It takes somewhat less than one-third of each class 
at graduation. 

In 1847 the A Wj a local society at Wesleyan, changed its name to 
The Boetrean Society. In 1854 the Libanian Society was formed. 
These two united in 1856, and received a charter as the Middletown 
Chapter of A J ^. This chapter is one of the very best at Wesleyan, 
and occupies an elegant new chai)ter-house at the corner of High and 
Cross streets. It maintains an excellent course of lectures every 
winter. 

In the fall of 1857 the O chapter of J X was founded and died 
in 1860. A local fraternity of ^' ^ ^ was in existence from 1865 to 
1872. 

In 1867 Skull and Serpent, a senior society, was organized* In May 
1869, the r ^ chax)ter of J KE was organized and is now flourishing, 
occupying a large mansion on High street. 

A sophomore chaptered society, O N Fj was founded at Wesleyan in 
the fall of 1870. It now has branches in many colleges. In 1872 were 
formed K Fj a freshman, and Corpse and Coffin, a junior society, and 
in 1877 Skull and Spade, a sox)homore society. In 1877, also, was 
founded A P, a freshman society, and in March, 1883, the O chapter 
ofKA 6), a four year's ladies society.' 

JOURNALISM AND ATHLETICS. 

On July 1, 1840, appeared the first number of the Classic or College 
Monthly. It was published by Barnes & Saxe, and e<iited by a com- 
mittee of students, with Prof. William M. Willett as editor-in-cldef. In 
September, 1842, at a college meeting, it was voted to ^^ let it die,'' 
through lack of financial support, and attempts to revive it in the 
fall of 1856 were failures. On November 8, 1858, appeared the first 
number of Wesl cyan's annual, the OH a Podrida. It was published 
in folio for three years, and since then in pamphlet form. In 1861 it 
was published by sophomores; in 1862, by freshmen; from 1864 to 1873, 
by the secret societies; from then to 1876, by the Argus Association; 
in 1877, by the Olla Podrida committee, and since then by the junior 
class. 

On June 11, 1868, was first published the College Argus, which has 
since that date been the able organ of the Wesleyan students. 

^ A chapter oiB 6 II was founded in 1889. 
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In early days footballs were bought by freshmen and kicked about 
the campus, as if in premonition of Wesleyan's love for that sport. Id 
1858 the first boat was bought and two clubs were formed. In 1861 
these had increased to seven and boat races were indulged in from 
time to time. In 1872 at the college regatta at Springfield, the Wes- 
leyan freshmen came in first, making the best time to that date ever 
made by a freshmen crew. In 1873 Wesleyan's crew came in second 
at the intercollegiate regatta at Springfield, and fifth at that at Sara- 
toga in 1875. In 1874 there was a class boat race for six silver prize 
cups, and there was a challenge cup regularly raced for by the different 
classes for many years. It now reposes in liicli Hall, for boating, it is to 
be regretted, is entirely dead at Wesleyan. Her last triumphs were 
coming in second at the Lake George college regattas in 1879 and 1882. 

Baseball was first played in 1861, and the Agallian Baseball Club 
existed from 1865 to 1869 5 but the national game has never been Wes- 
leyan's favorite sport. 

In the spring of 1874 the athletic grounds of Wesleyan were laid 
out west of the dormitories, and from 1875 athletic meetings have been 
held. In 1875 football began to be played scientifically, and the foot- 
ball association was organized in 1881 when the grounds were laid out 
west of the dormitories. In 1886 Wesleyan entered the Intercollegiate 
Football Association with Yale, Princeton, and University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to which Harvard was added the next year. It has obtained 
great advantage from its proximity to Yale, enabling it to play frequent 
practice games with the latter. 

Wesleyan has done a grand work in the past, is doing good work 
to-day, and with the spirit it shows has the best outlook for success in 
the future. 



* Chapter VIII. 
unattached professional schools. 
I. — The Litchfield Law School. 

Conuecticufc has but one extinct institutioa for liiglier o(laca4ion and 
tliut cue ill reputation was, iu its lifetime, a renowned seminary of pro- 
fessional learning — the Litijhiield Law School.^ 

The town of Litchfield froui its very foundation has been renowned 
for the culture and refineaieut of its i)eople and for the number of great 
men it has produced. I>ut from an educational standpoint its chief 
fame is that it was the seat of the first regular law school in the United 
States. 

In 1784 Tapping Ileeve instituted the Litchfield Law School. He 
was born in Brookhaven, Long Island, in October, 1744, and died at 
Litclifield December 13, 1823. In 17G3 ho was graduated at Princeton, 
and in 1771 moved to Litchfield and began the practice of law there. 
It was a common thing then, as it is now, for a lawyer of note to have 
young men in his office and give them instruction j but Judge lieeve 
was the first to construct a regular course and really to give a complete 
legal education by lectures and recitations. He conducted the school 
alone till about 1798, wlienhe associated James Gk)uld (Yale College, 1701) 
with him, and the two constituted the faculty till Judge Eeeve retired 
in 1820. He was judge of the Connecticut superior court, also, from 
1798 to 1814, and was a Federalist iu politics. He was the first lawyer 
of note in America to advocate a change in the lav,r regarding the x>rop- 
erty of married women. In 1851 the Hon. C. G. Loring, one of his for- 
mer pupils, said of him : 

A vcuerablo man in character and appearance, his thick gray hair parfcedand faU- 
Ing in profusion upon his shoulders, his voico only a loud whisper, but distinctly 
heard by his earnestly attentive pupils. Ho was full of legal learning, but invested 
the law with all the genial enthusiasm and generous feelings and noble sentiments 
of a large heart at the age of 80, and descanted to us with glowing eloquence upon 
the sjicredness and majesty of law. His teachings of the law in reference to the 
rights of women and the domestic relations had great influence in elevating and 
refining the sentiments of the young men who were privileged to hear him. We loft 
his lecture room the very knight-errants of the law, burning to bo the defenders of 
the right and the avengers of the wrong, and he is no true son of the Litclifield 
School who has ever forgotten that less on. ^ 



> Hollister's Connecticut, Vol. ii. Harpers, i.iv, 514, " Litchfield HiW," by J. D. 
Champlin, jr." 
2 P. K. Kilbourne's History of Litchfield County, p. 258. 
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Judge Eeeve married a daughter of President Burr of Princeton, and 
was the author of several valuable law books. Chancellor Kent says 
of his works, " ho everywhere displays the vigor, freedom, and acute- 
ness of a sound and liberal mind.'' ^ 

Judge Gould, his fellow-teacher, was born in Branford, Conn., in 
1770, and died in Litchfield, May 11, 1838. In 1816 he was made judge 
of the superior court and of the supreme court of error of Connecticut. 
His lectures on pleading were revised by him and published, and 
*^ Gould's Pleading is a legal classic of the highest order and has placed 
its author among the very best legal writers of the age."* He read 
"his able and finished lectures with a cold dignity to his students, each 
seated at his separate desk intent on copying from his lips the princi- 
ples laid down and the authorities referred to."^ The Hon. C. G. Lor- 
ing called him — 

The last of tko Homaua of tho common law lawyers, the imperaonatiou of its genlifs 
and spirit. It was indoed in his eyes tho perfection of human wisdom by which he 
measarod every principle of action and almost every sontimout. Ho was an admira- 
ble English scholar. From him we obtained clear, well defined, and accnrato knowl- 
edge of the common law, and learned that aliogianco to it w:is the chief duty of man, 
ami the power of enforcing it upon others his highest attainment.'* 

These two great lawyers, "among the first, if not the first founders of 
a national law school in America, who have laid one of the corner-stones 
in the foundation of true American patriotism, loyalty to the law," vir- 
tually were the school, for with the failing health of the younger it was 
given up in 1833. 

In 1820 when Judge Eeeve retired, Judge Gould associated with 
liim Jabe^ W. Huntington, afterwards judge of the supreme court of 
Connecticut and United States Senator. 

These three were the only instructors ever engaged in the school. 
Under them were in all 1,024 students, an enormous number, considering 
the period when the school flourished. Of these, 210 were iu attendance 
during the period from 1784 to 1798, 2G4 from 1798 to 1812, and 550 
after that date. The South famished 183 these — ^nearly one-sixth of 
the whole number, and every State then in the Union was repre- 
sented at one time or another. The influence of this school was felt in 
the bar of every section of the country. 

Many of the students attained eminence 5 16 became United States 
Senators, 5 Cabinet ofi&cers, 8 chief justices of States and 2 justices of 
tho United States Supreme Court, 10 governors of States, 50 members 
of Congress, and 40 judges of supreme courts in the different states. 
Among these were such men as John C. Calhoun,* Henry Baldwin, John 

» Conn., 294 n. (Ed., '54). 

' Marvin's Legal Bibliography, 342. 

' Woolsey, Fiftieth Anniversary of Yale Law School. 

^ Kilbonrnc's Litchfield, p. 258. 

B A tree is still shown at Litchfield which is said to have been sot out by him. 
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Y. Mason of Virginia, ambassador to France, Levi Woodbury of New 
Hampshire, Secretary Clayton of Delaware, Hubbard and Ellsworth of 
Connecticut, Seymour of Vermont, Morton and Metcalf of Massachu- 
setts, Cuthbert and Dawson of Georgia; Ashley and Hunt of New 
York, and Woodbridge of Ohio. One hundred p,nd fifty of the graduates 
had previously received diplomas from Yale. The wide-spreading in- 
fluence of this school is shown by the geographical distribution of the 
students. An imperfect list of the students, numbering 805, shows that 
Connecticut furnished 206; New York, 125; Massachusetts, 90 ; Georgia, 
67; South Carolina, 45; Maryland, 36; Pennsylvania, 30; Vermont, 26; 
Ehode Island, 22; New Hampshire, Virginia, and North Carolina, each 
21; Delaware, 15; New Jersey, 11, and Kentucky, 9. 

No catalogue of the school was published till 1798. In 1827 a gen- 
eral catalogue was published. It states that the course was one of 
fourteen months,with two vacations of four weeks each, one in the spring 
and one in the fall. Tuition, for those days, was high, being $100 for 
the first year and $60 for the second year, and no one was allowed to 
enter for a less i)eriod than three months. Every Saturday there was 
an examination on the lectures of the week and moot courts were also 
held weekly. 

II. — Hartford Theological. School. 

NEW HAVEN THEOLOGY. 

This institution, whose name was changed in 1885 from the "Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut," owes its formation to the controver- 
sies springing out of the so-called New Haven theology of Prof. N. W. 
Taylor, of the Yale Divinity School. As the Eev. Bennet Tyler was 
his chief opponent, the controversy was called '^Taylorism V8, Tylerism,'' 
and it raged fiercely in pamphlets and magazines for some years. As 
far back as 1821 it was imagined that some of the professors at Yale 
did not hold the views commonly thought to be orthodox on some mat- 
ters, but the first thing which really aroused the conflict was Prof. 
Taylor's famous Concio ad Clerum. This was preached in the Yale 
chapel on the evening of commencement, September 10, 1828. Thi&- 
sermon contained tenets which were believed to be subversive of Cal — 
vinism, and which attacked some of the most cherished doctrines o 
the old-school theologians of the day. These claimed that the follow- 
ing of Dr. Taylor's views were heterodox. (I quote Prof. Thomx)sony 
one of the firmest opponents of them) : 

First. God could not have prevented all sin in a moral system. Second. Mankind 
came into the world with the same nature in kind as that with which Adam was 
created, and the fact that his posterity uniformly sin is due to the cironmstances in 
which they are placed. Third. Self-love is the primary cause of all moral action. 
The exact form of the thesis was in these words: "Of all specific volantary action 
the happiness of the agent in some form is the ultimate end." Fourth. Antecedent 
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to regeueration, the selfish principle is suspended in the sinner's heart, so that he 
ceases to sin and uses the means of regeneration with motives that are neither sin- 
fdl nor holy.^ 

The organ of Dr. Taylor and his friends was t^e Christian Spectator, 
then the leading religious quarterly of New England. Their articles 
were answered by Dr. Tyler and others, and for some years the contro- 
versy was fierce. Dr. Tyler claimed that Dr. Taylor's teachings led to 
a denial of the doctrines of decrees, original sin, regeneration, and elec- 
tion, as formerly held by the Congregational Churches. He was sup- 
posed to be the author of a volume of 180 pages, published in 1837 and 
entitled " Letters on the Origin and Progress of the Kew Haven Theol- 
ogy, from a New England Minister to one at the South." 

Those who opposed Dr. Taylor were very much alarmed at the fact 
that the young men entering the ministry from Yale, and being under 
Dr. Taylor's teachings, would be likely to be imbued with his doctrines, 
and thus the churches would have doctrines lu^terodox, from their point 
of view, preached to them. To deliberate upon some plan for overcom- 
ing this danger, 36 Connecticut Congregational ministers met at East 
(now South) Windsor on September 10, 1833, Their meeting was called 
**for the purpose of consultation and taking such measures as may be 
deemed expedient for the defense and promotion of evangelical princi- 
ples." Two days they continued together in i)rayer and deliberation 
as to " what the power of God and His kingdom demanded."* 

As a result they organized themselves into a Pastoral Union, formed 
a constitution, and appointed a board of trustees. The objects of the 
Union, as expressed in the second article of its constitution, are *^ the 
promotion of ministerial intercourse, fellowship, and pastoral useful- 
ness; the promotion of revivals of religion, the defense of evangelical 
truth against prevailing errors in doctrine or in practice, and the rais- 
ing up of sound and faithful ministers for the supply of the churches." 
A creed was formulated in twenty articles and provision made for the 
adoption of " such measures respecting the establishment of seminaries 
or periodical publications, as they shall judge conducive to the general 
objects of the Union." It has now about 200 members and meets the 
first of June. 

THE CHARTER. 

In May, 1834,^ the legislature of Connecticut chartered the " Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut." The trustees, chosen by the Pastoral 
Union, were made a " body politic and corporate," with the usual privi- 
leges, including the right to hold property not over $50,000 in value. 
The board were to be chosen annually by the Pastoral Union, were to 

* '* Semicentenary of Hartford Thelogical Seminary," pp. 16, 17. 

« Letters on New Haven Theology, p. 79. 

> In 1885 the legislature changed the seminary name to that which it now holds. 
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determine the locatiou of the seliool, to appoint its faculty, " to regulate 
the studies aud manual labor of tlie pupils," and to bave exemption 
from taxation on all x^ersonal estate and on real estate not exceeding 
100 acres in land. The object of the school is to be ^tho education of 
pious young men for the ministry of the Gosi)el, in connection with 
wliieh there may be a department for teaching the sciences, prepara- 
tory to or connected with a collegiate course of study •" In 1859 the 
charter was amended so as to permit the holding of property, from 
which the income should noJL exceed $12,000 i)er year, and in 1880 the 
amount of property the seminary could hold was again increased to 
$1,000,000. At this last time, the trustees were divided into three 
classes, one of which goes out of office each year. 

EAST WINDSOR HILL.. 

During the preceding winter some fifteen students had been taught 
by Dr. Tyler at East Windsor, and the corner stone of the seminary 
building was laid there on May 13, 1834. On the same day,, two pro- 
fessors were inducted into office. Dr. Bennet Tyler, professor of theol- 
ogy, and Dr. Jonathan Cogswell, professor of sacred history. On the 
14:f:h of October, Dr. William Thompson entered upon his duties as 
professor of biblical literature .ind the regular course of studies began 
with 16 students. Two stories of the seminary building were ready, 
and a library of about 2,000 volumes had been collected, chiefly fijom 
gifts of Connecticut pastors.^ The locatiou of the seminary at East 
Windsor was mainly due to the generous gifts of Dr. Erastus Ellsworth, 
who, formerly a merchant in New York, had now retired to that quiet 
Connecticut town. He was a faithful friend to the seminary and *' in 
its cjuly days of weakness and subsequent perils, Erastus Ellsworth 
l)romx)tly responded to every call that taxed his purse, time, patience, 
or capacity as a man of affairs.'' 

A pet i)lan of the founders was that the school should be a " manual 
labor theological institute." This was before the days of the modern 
gymnasium, and since "an early grave or chronic weakness and disease 
were the i)enalty to be exi^ected in case of many promising aspirants 
for the ministry," there were to be " ample means for manual labor in 
the new school of the i)rophets."2 

It was also thought return in a pecuniary way might be obtained, and 
so some 70 acres of choice alluvial land between the seminary and the 
Connecticut River were purchased, and agricultural implemejits fur- 
nished to the students free of charge. Each student had an acre or less, 
and a road through the center of the field was to lead to a wharf on the 
river, by which the produce was to be carried away. The result was 
not successful. In 1835 the net profit wa« $212.70, iu 1836, $383.62; 
but no provision had been made for fertilizing the soil, so the product 



* SemUCenteunial, p. 19. ^gejQi.Cejitennial, p. 21. 
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fell off. The studeuts' timo was too much taken firoiu their studies, and 
they were away duriug one of the most important seasons, so the 
attempt was given up, as was one for a cari)enter's shop.^ 

THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT. 

The trustees in their first report sx)eak of the " prayerful solicitude 
and trembling hope ^ with which the decision was made, '* under an 
imjicrious sense of duty to the Great Head of the Church and implicit 
reliance upon His blessing, to i>roceed to the establishment of a new 
seminary for the education of young men for the Gospel ministry." The 
exx)erience of the first year was such as to " excite their gratitude and 
animate their hopes," and they note with i>leasuro " the increasing con- 
fidence and favor of the Christian public." The subscriptions up to 
May 1, 1835, amounted to $33,733, of which sum the largest single gift 
was one of $1,250 from Mr. David N. Lord, of New York City. The 
plan at first was that, after the buildings were completed, the $3,000, 
which it was thought would be sufiBcient for the income, should be 
derived from annual contributions. Permanent funds were dreaded, 
and the plan adopted worked well for a time. The first year there 
w^re 328 subscribers of sums from 14 cents to $750; but the commercial 
crisis coming soon after made a legacy of $11,000 from the estate of 
Miss Rebecca Waldo, of Worcester, Mass., very welcome, and after 
that no more objections to permanent eudowments were made.^ 

In 1859, the annual subscribers had dropped to 7.^ Miss Waldo's 
sisters haviug added to her bequest, so that it amounted to $14,000, it 
was set aside as an endowment of the chau* of ecclesiastical history. 
Otber gifts came; in 1836, through the influence of Dr. John Todd, 
then xwistor at Groton, Mass., $1,000 from the estate of Deacon Stone, 
of Townshend, was appropriated for the library. Soon after, Mr. Abner 
Kingman, of Boston Highlands, gave a valuable lot of carefully selected 
books, neatly bound.^ Some years later Mr. Eichard Bond, of Boston 
Highlands, bequeathed the seminary $7,000, of which $4,000 were to be 
used in i)urchasing books. Besides these gifts less tlian $1,500 were 
spent for books by the trustees, while the school was at East Windsor. 
Another bequest early received was one of $2,000 from Mr. Alva Gil- 
man, of Hartford, while Prof. Cogswell, besides serving without pay, 
gave $1,000 for the endowment of the chair of ecclesiastical history. 
The second professorship endowed was that of Christian theology, the 
funds for which came from a bequest of Mr. Chester Buckley and wife, 
of Wethersfield. An attempt was made to set aside the wills, but the 
late Hon. Seth Terry was able to compromise matters so as to save a 
large i)art of the gift. The third of the professorships, that of biblical 
literature, was endowed chiefly by the Rev. Dr. Asahel Nettleton, one 
of the founders of the school. He also gave $500 for the purchase of 



^ Semi-Centeimial, p. 27. ^ Somi-Centennial, p. 25. ^ Semi-Centeimial, p. 23. 
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X)eriodicaIs, and whatever sboold be realized from the sale of "Village 
Hymns ^ was to be applied toward the support of indigent students. For 
the latter purpose the Hale and Everest funds have been very useful, 
as well as scholarshii)^ from Mr. Abner Kingman. ' 

The establishment of this, a second theological seminary in Connect- 
icut, caUed forth much criticism. The theological faculty at Yale 
'^ published a statement denying that any good reason could be as- 
signed for tlie new enterprise." to Avhich the trustees answered, in the 
fall of 1834, with an " apx>eal to the public.'^ This gave, among other 
reasons for forming a new school, the fact that of the corjwration of 
Yale nearly one-half was composed of laymen, then elected by popular 
vote.* The oi>i)onents of the new seminary feared that its founders 
intended " the breaking of existing ecclesiastical relations in the State," 
and though these disclaimed any iutention to cease *^ fdlowshipping" 
with the adherents of Xew Haven theology, this fear was not allayed 
for some time. It was claimed by enemies of the seminary that the 
odium iiicuiTed by attendance there lessened the student's chance " for 
a fair start in life,^ and the '• seclusion and incongenial surroundings 
of the seminary, its moderate equipment in funds, books, teachers, and 
constituency, offered abundant material to unfriendly critics.'^ The 
neighborhood had few congenial families and social opi)ortunities were 
few. That under such disadvantages so many came was remarkable; 
that they stood so high in their chosen work still more so.^ 

THE FACULTY. 

Dr. Tyler, the i>resident of the seminary, was born July 10, 1783, in 
Middlebmy, Conn. In 1804 he was graduated jfrom Yale, and, studying 
theology, he was ordained pastor of the church in South Britain, Conn. 
In 1822 he became president of Dartmouth College, and in 1828 re- 
signed that post for the pastorship of the Second Church in Portland, 
Me. In 1834 he connected himself with the East Windsor Hill Semi- 
nary and continued at its head till 1857. He did not long survive his 
resignation, but died suddenly, May 14, 1858. 

To know and teach the truth, as revealed in the word of God, was his gniding 
purpose. While partial to old terms and methods, he was not blind to new aspects 
of truth and new expressions for it. As a man, he was well furnished, and of com- 
prehensive affinities for all the relations of life. As a pastor, he was impartial^ 
sympathetic, and tender in all required ministries. As a preacher, he was always 
instructive, often very earnest, and sometimes ho brought a magnetic influence to 
bear upon the attentive hearer. As a teacher, he was winsome andhelp&l in develop- 
ing truth rather than imperious and positive in stating it. In form, of a medium 
height, with broad shoulders and full chest ; a ruddy face, susceptible of varied 
expression ; a mild eye that often kindled with feeling, and a i)hysique remarkable 
for its symmetry. Dr. Tyler stood among the noble Christian workers of his day the 
embodiment of qualities and powers of a very high order. 

* Semi-Centennial, pp. 25, 26. 

''Semi-Centennial, p. 20. Governor, lieutenant governor, and six senior. senators. 

^Senii-Contemiial, pp. 22, 23. 
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Dr. Cogswell, the second of this faculty, was a graduate of Harvard, 
and served ten years without pay. 

Dr. William Thompson, the Nestor of the school, over which he 
watched more than fifty years till his death in February, 1889, was born 
February 17, 1806, at Goshen, Conn. Fear of the new divinity at Tale 
led his father to send him to Union College, where he was graduated. 
He then went to Andover Seminary. His seminary course was inter- 
rupted by two years' teaching, and it is recorded that " he was one 
of the few theological students in those days who became conversant 
with the German tongue." In September, 1833, he was ordained 
pastor at H'orth Bridgewater, Mass., whence he was called, against the 
desires of his people, to the seminary at East Windsor Hill a year 
later. To that institution he gave his life, and *^ constantly sacrificed his 
personal advancement in learning and in influence to present service, 
whose call could not be silenced. He built himself into the seminary 
whose cause he had espoused, instead of rearing a temple of individual 
fame upon a separate foundation."^ His characteristic traits are said 
to have been profound humility, penetrating sagacity, brave loyalty to 
truth and duty, and a rare harmony with the will of God. 

Dr. Asahel Nettleton held a semiofficial connection with the institu- 
tion from its commencement. Born in IN^orth Killingworth, April 21, 
1783, a graduate of Yale in 1809, he studied for the ministry; but his 
health not permitting him to enter the pastorate, he was ordained as 
an evangelist. As such he "labored in revivals in different parts of 
the State, and often in waste places, with great power from on high.'' 
His winters he spent in Virginia, on account of his health; his sum- 
mers in East Windsor, till his death in 1844. To his influence may be 
^^ribed the fact that so many graduates of the seminary have become 
foreign missionaries.^ 

Under these men the seminary received that " distinctive feature," 
^tis biblical teaching. "It is the conviction of this seminary," says the 
^ev. J, H. Goodell,^ "that without controversy, and with proof as mani- 
^^st as it is manifold, God has spoken to man, and in such a way that 
"^e may know what his utterances are." Believing this, "the grand 
intent is to teach the student to find out for himself what the word of 
God is." 

THE ACADEMY. 

I The trustees had from the charter the additional authorization to 
establish a classical school. Some wished to found this as early as 
1836 but not until 1860 was anything done. There seemed need of a 
good fitting school for college and for life, and the seminary hoped 

1 Memorial pamphlet of Prof. Wm. Thompepn, i). d.; addresses by C. D. Hart' 
ranfty G. L. Walker, and A. W. Hazeu. 
^Semi-Centenuial, p. 55. 
3 Semi-Centennial, p. 67. 
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that the pupils in such a school would be predisposed^ in case they 
studied for the ministry, to prosecute those studies in the place in 
which they had laid the foundations of their education. Consequently 
the East Windsor Hill Academy was opened in 1851. Fifty pupils 
were i)resent the first year, and for ten years the academy was in opera- 
tion, doing thorough work. It was finally closed because of the failure 
to obtain funds for it. " The trustees chose to discontinue the school 
rather than suffer its good name to be tarnished." ^ 

BEMOVAL TO HABTFOBD. 

• 

After twenty years of life prejudices against the seminary had 
largely passed away, but a grave cause of anxiety to its friends was 
found in the inaccessibility of its position. This increased as time 
went on ; the railroad was on the opposite side of the river ; steamboats 
ceased to stop at East Windsor, and the stage was withdrawn, so that 
a distinguished missionary, on a visit to the United States, said that the 
difficulty in getting from Old Windsor, on the west bank of the Con- 
necticut, to East Windsor Hill was greater than any he had experi- 
enced in Palestine or Armenia.^ The number of students was falling 
oft', and the trustees decided to invite the corporation of Yale College 
" to consider an overture for uniting the two seminaries/' GDhe num- 
ber of students at New Haven was also declining, and the proposal 
was accepted. A conference was held and the East Windsor Hill 
trustees proposed that the united school be at Kew Haven, that the 
professors in both seminaries should resign and new ones be chosen, 
and that the trustees of the Theological Institute of Connecticut should 
nominate candidates for professional chairs, from whom the Yale cor- 
poration should elect. The first two were granted 5 the third was 
objected to, and other difficulties arising, the project came to naught.^ 
In 1864 the clerical fellows of Yale College appointed a conmiittee to 
reopen the matter of a union, but the trustees of the institute had 
resolved to remove it to Hartford, " in order to open to it a wider field 
of usefulness and to confer upon it greater privileges," and so, it must 
be regretted, the subject was finally dropped. With union still more 
strength would have followed than we find in the two separate schools 
to-day.* 

The institute, however, had a sore disappointment in its failure to 
raise $200,000, the amount thought necessary to meet the outlay 
required by the change. Much help was received from men from Massa- 
chusetts, then first admitted to the Pastoral Union, though less aid 
than was expected came in later years. It was thought that if a Massa- 
chusetts pastor were chosen professor his endowment would come thence, 
but it did not and Mr. James B. Hosmer gave $60,000 for the chair. 

^ Semi-Centennial, pp. 27-29. ^ Semi-Centennial, pp. 30, 31. 

* Semi-Centennial, p. 29. ** j^eini-Centeniiialy p. 32. 
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In 1871 the National Cougregational Coaucil at Oberlin tried, with 
the following resolution, to help on an unsuccessful scheme to move 
the seminary to one of the Western States : 

" That we recognize thankfully the valuable services which the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Hartford has done in the past and that we heartily 
commend its system of instruction; but, in view of the fact that two 
institutions of a similar character are no longer needed in close prox- 
imity to each other, its consolidation with one of the western semi- 
naries, if such a measure be practicable, would be viewed with satis* 
faction by our churches and would, we believe, greatly enlarge its sphere 
of usefuUiess." ^ 

HOSMER HALL. 

For fifteen years after the removal to Hartford the seminary occupied 

three rented houses in Prospect street, and for a time a fourth on Main 

street. The houses on Prospect street, one of which had formerly been 

the home of Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Eevolutionary fame, were 

far from convenient, and the building of Hosmer Hall in 1879 was 

hailed with joy. This building gave the seminary a permanent home. 

It was the gift of Mr. James B. Hosmer and stands on Broad street. 

All the rooms are under one roof, the library building being in a wing. 

There is, however, a well-equipped gymnasium separate from the main 

building. The removal to new quarters was signalized by an increase of 

students and the establishment of a graduate or fourth-year class in 1881. 

Since the removal of the library to its new quarters in Hosmer Hall, 

it has increased with great rapidity. A large part of the accessions 

lias come from the generous gifts of Mr. Newton Case, of Hartford. In 

X877 there were 6,700 volumes; in 1880, 12,000; in 1884, 38,000; and 

^ow there are nearly 60,000 volumes and 25,000 pamphlets. 

The use of it is free to the students of all the courses, to ministers, to 
^ny responsible person pursuing special scientific study, and to the 
public generally. 

The new Case Memorial Library, a building begun by Mr. Newton 
Case before his death, in 1890, has been completed with a bequest given 
ly him, and was dedicated January 18, 1893. It is one of the best ap- 
pointed library buildings in the country. The stack-rooms, a thoroughly 
fire-proof construction, have a capacity of 250,000 volumes, while the 
facilities for special and "seminar" work are ample. It is intended 
to furnish apparatus for special research, as well as for general theo- 
logical, study. The collection of works for general reference, encyclo- 
paedias, periodicals, etc., is unusually large, and all the pri^^cipal theo- 
logical departments are well represented by particular works. For the 
specialist there is considerable material in the departments of Eefor- 
mation History and of historical sources in general, in Patristics, in 

' Semi-Centennial, p. 34. 
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Rabbinical Literature, in Liturgies, and in Bibliography, while the 
special collections of Lutherana and English Hymnology are unrivaled 
in this countrj'.* 

Prof. A. T. Perry is now librarian, having succeeded Mr. Ernest C. 
Richardson, now of Princeton College, to whom the author is greatly 
indebted for the material of this sketch.* 

STUDENTS. 

Among the professors who have labored in the seminary, the Rev. 
E. A. Lawrence and the Rev. R. G. Yermilye demand a passing men- 
tion for their devotion to its best interests. 

The regular course occupies three years. In general, the work in all 
the departments is continued in some form throughout this period. 
But special emphasis is placed in the junior year on exegetical theology, 
in the middle year, on historical and systematic theology, and in the 
senior year, on practical theology. 

The arrangement of studies involves the principle of central prescribed 
courses in principal subjects, combined with an extensive system of 
elective courses from which the students shall select a specified' amount 
subject to the approval of the faculty. The relative quantity of elective 
work increases from the beginning of the course to the end, and in each 
year the prescribed courses are chiefly placed in the first term. The 
whole system is so planned that the entire curriculum includes from 
1,400 to 1,500 hours of class- work for each student, of which 1,000 are 
prescribed. The prescribed courses include both extended work i 
topics that are usually emphasized, and also outline or mtroductor; 
work in topics which are more fully treated among the electives. As 
rule, therefore,' elective courses are continuations or amplifications < 
work already begun in the prescribed courses. In exceptional cas 
the faculty reserves the right to prescribe what elective courses sha 
be taken. 

At the beginning of the year all applicants are personally examined 
by the faculty as to their religious experience and their motives for 
seeking the ministry or other Christian service. They are exi)ected to 
file certificates of membership in a Christian church and of graduation 
at a college. 

None except college graduates will be admitted to the regular classes 
of the seminary, except in special cases where those not graduates 
approve themselves to the faculty, by examination or otherwise, as 
having a fair equivalent for a college course. In no case will students 
be received to the regular course who have not a suflScient knowledge 
of Greek to read understandingly the Greek New Testament. 

» Annual catalogue, 1892-'93. 

2 The author takes this opportunity to acknowledge the services of Prof. Arthur 
Jj, GiUett and Dr. WiUlst^pn Walker in re^ng the proof-sheets of this sketch. 
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The first class consisted of 9, and in 1881 the number of students 
had reached only 28. Then the effect of the new building began to be 
felt, and 1888-89, 47 were in attendance from sixteen different colleges. 
Of the students, the following are among the best known, Gushing 
Eells, 1837, missionary to Oregon and founder of Whitman Seminary; 
Augustus 0. Thompson, 1838, a well-known religious writer; H. M. 
Field, of the ^ew York Evangelist; Lavalette Perrin, 1843; W. A. Ben- 
ton, 1846, missionary to Aleppo, Syria; Josiah Tyler, 1848, and H. A. 
Wilder, 1848, missionaries to the Zulus; Paul A. Chadbourne, 1851, 
president of the University of Wisconsin and of Williams College; 
Charles Hartwell, 1852, missionary to China; H. M. Adams, 1854, mis- 
sionary to the Gaboon, Africa; S. C. Piiley, 1855, who translated the 
Bible into the Zulu tongue; J. K. Nutting, 1856, president of Tougaloo 
University, Mississippi; E. C. Bissell, 1859, formerly foreign missionary, 
for 11 years professor in the seminary, now professor in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago; E. Bobbins, 1859, and H. M. Bridg- 
man, 1860, missionaries to the Zulus; C. C. C. Painter, of the ^'Ameri- 
can Missionary;" W. H. H. Murray, 1864; S. W. Dike, 1866, well known 
for his writings on sociology; A. W. Clark, 1868, missionary to Aus- 
tria; F. H. Allen, 1873, author of '^Biography of Great Adventurers"; 
and W. H. Sanders, missionary to Bih6, West Africa. 

SPECIAL COURSES. 

Courses of one, two, or three years in several or single branches vrill 
be arranged by the Faculty to meet the wants of ministers who wish 
"to supplement their training and of any persons who desire to pursue 
Scientific studies in existing departments or to fit themselves for special 
Ohristian work. Elocution, music, and physical culture are not con- 
sidered as courses, either separately or collectively. 

Candidates for special courses must be of unexceptionable character 
and must be unanimously approved by the Faculty. For entrance into 
^e departments of Encyclopaedia or Exegesis, a college diploma or its 
equivalent is necessary. For the departments of Historical, System- 
atic, Experiential, or Practical Theology, a general education corre- 
sponding to the collegiate standard in English courses is required. 
Very exceptional cases, not meeting these requirements, may be received 
on probation, if unanimously approved by the Faculty. 

The schedule of hours is carefully drawn up, so that the appoint- 
ments in each topic are grouped into as short a period as possible. 
This secures continuity of attention and effort for both professors and 
students, and prevents the latter from having more than about four 
topics before them at any one time. The total number of hours per 
week required of each student is from fifteen to seventeen.^ 

On May 7, 1884, were held services commemorative of the comple- 
tion of the first half century of the seminary's history. On May 10, 

^ Annual Catalogue^ 1892-93. 
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1888, Prof. Chester D. Hartranffc was inaugurated president of the 
seminary, an office which had been vacant since Dr. Tyler's death. 
His address then delivered contains a clear statement of the aims of 
the seminary, and is worth quotiug: 

I. Our first tenet is the absolute supremacy of Christ^s views of God and the uni- 
verso, man and the world. 

II. That theology is the absolute head of all sciences. It concerns itself (1) with 
the unknown ; (2) with cosmology, or the revelation of God in the universe ; (3) with 
apocalyptics, or revelation of His will in the Bible. There are three great fields into 
which the conception of theology must move: (1) research; (2) inculcation of the 
results of research and training of individuals to undertake the same; (3) publica- 
tion of results of research. 

III. The sovereignty of spirit over reason, soul over body. 

IV. It is from that branch of theology which concerns the revelation contained in 
the Bible that we propose to make our beginning. This is to be divided into 
theology, exegetical, historical, systematic, experiential, and practical. The main 
function of the seminary, as it now exists, is the educational one. The institution 
should stand for and exemplify a scientific handling of the Scriptures, recognizing 
the Book as an authentic revelation given in genetic and historic form; it also 
stands for the ethical as well as divine aim of all science for the development 
of the kingdom by the elevation of men in spirit, soul, and body. 

He urged the founding of fellowships, the strengthening of the 
graduate year,^ the founding of institutes after the manner of the 
German seminary system, and the offering the privileges of the semi- 
nary to Christian teachers and journalists, to those who desire special 
instruction, and to the Christian women, graduates of colleges, who 
enter upon any form of Christian work.^ Following this last recom- 
mendation, the seminary, in the fall of 1889, opened its doors to women 
on the same terms as men, being the first institution in the country so 
to do. This is intended especially for those "desirous of preparing 
themselves for Christian teaching, for the missionary field, and for any 
religious work other than the pastorate." 

A bi-monthly periodical called the Hartford Seminary Eecord was 
established in 1890, under the auspices of the faculty, and has attained 
a gratifying circulation. Its purpose is to be a medium not only of 
intercommunication between all members of the constituency of the 
Seminary, but for the publication of material in any way connected with 
the progress of theological thought and education. The editors for the 
present year are Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, Prof. Arthur L. Gillett, 1883, 
Prof. Alfred T. Perry, 1885, with Eev. T. M. Hodgdon, 1888, and Mr. 
O. S. Davis, 1894, as associate editors. Every issue contains the fol- 
lowing departments : editorials, articles, book notes, alumni news, and 
seminary annals. 

^ A graduate course of one year is now open to graduates of any theological semi- 
nary if they are college graduates. Proficiency in the studies of this year leads to 
the degree of S. T. B. 

*In the year 1892-93, there were two fellows, four candidates for the degree of 
Ph. D., one graduate student, twelve seniors, nine middlers, twelve juniors, and two 
special students — forty-two in all. Of these five were women. 
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The faculty of the seiniuary is large and able, there being twelve resi- 
dent instructors, four tutors, and eight lecturers. The Carew lecture- 
ship, established by the late Joseph Carew, of South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., annually provides for fiom four to six lectures by men of the 
highest rank, and the lectureshij) on foreign missions provides for ten 
or twelve lectures annually. Every second year "a student of conspic- 
uous attainment is appointed from the senior class as William Thompson 
fellow for two years, wdth the privilege of studying abroad." He 
receives $600 annually. On the alternate years the John S. Willis 
fellowship is given upon the same conditions. 

Prizes are given of $50 each to the senior showing greatest profi- 
ciency in ^ew Testament Greek, to the senior presenting the best essay 
on some topic in evangelistic theology (Hartranft prize), to the middler 
submitting the best essay on some topic in systematic theology (Bennet 
Tyler prize), and to the member of the junior class making greatest 
absolute progress in Hebrew (William Thompson prize). A scholarship 
of $200 is awarded for the middle year to that student who has main- 
tained the highest standing in the junior year. Three entrance prize 
scholarships of $250 each are awarded, one to a man and two to women. 
The latter are called the Maria H. Welles and Elizabeth Butler Thomp- 
son scholarships, respectively. 

A school for church musicians was organized in 1890 under the gen- 
eral auspices of Hartford Theological Seminary, designed to afford the 
very best advantages for earnest musical students, especially for those 
in preparation for church work. The regular course of three years, 
when fully arranged, will provide for Christian students, who are prop- 
erly equipped for specialized study, and who intend to become profes- 
sional church musicians, whether as organists, choir masters, or singers, 
a cai^ful training in the theory and practice of organ-playing, piano- 
playing, singing, composition, etc., with varied instruction in the whole 
history and theory of music, and in its special adaptations to public 
worship. A normal course for the training of choir masters, covering 
two years, is now being given. Special courses, open to any music 
student, are now offered in organ-playing, piano-playing, voice-building, 
singing, sight-reading, harmony, counterpoint, musical history, etc. 

The Hosmer Hail Choral Union, affiliated with the seminary, an ora- 
torio society of over 200 members, organized in 1880, meets in the semi- 
nary building and gives from five to seven concerts annually. 

The invested funds of the seminary amount to $400,000. 

In the winter of 1889-90, the professors began to give courses of lec- 
tures open to the people of Hartford. In 1892, the seminary, in union 
with other institutions of learning in the State, formed a State council 
for university extension. As a result of the success of the lectures 
given, the Society for Education Extension was organized in 1892 to 
extend the benefits of education to those who can not make use of ordi- 
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nary means. In its programme for 1892-93 it presents three divisions 
of educational work : 

A. The university extension lectures, consisting of twenty-nine 
courses on subjects in history and geography, philosophy, psychology, 
aesthetics, literature and language, political and social science, physical 
and natural science, and art. 

B. Private and class instruction, elementary and advanced, in fine 
and industrial arts, languages, and mathematics. 

0. Local lectures on topics in literature, history of culture, theology, 
sociology, medicine, law, art, and technology. This division presents 
thirty-one groups of lectures. 

The seminary "believes that the Holy Spirit is as mighty to work 
everywhere among men now as in the most golden i)eriods of history, 
and that the surest channels for His working are a knowledge of the 
word and a genuine consecration of heart.^ 

III. — The Berkeley Divinity School.^ 

In the beautiful city of Middletown, the seat of Wesleyan University, 
is also situated this seminary for the education of ministers in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. The buildings are situated at the corner of 
Main and Washington streets, and the land extends on Main street to 
that of the Episcopal Church. There are five buildings. The first is a 
large three-story brick house on the corner, formerly the residence of 
the Eev. Dr. Samuel F. Jarvis. This is occupied by Bishop Williams, 
the dean of the school, as his residence; contains the library and class 
rooms on the second floor, and on the third floor and in the attic, rooms 
for students. Behind this and extending south to the chapel is a two — 
story dormitory, which wa s built in 1860, and is intended to be oulj^^ 
temporary. It contains 1 2 student rooms. The chapel, built of Port- 
land stone, is an attractive edifice, given in 1861 by Mrs, Mary W. A • 
Mutter, to be used solely for religious purposes. It has seats for the 
faculty and students and about 60 free sittings. 

Wright House, a two- story brick building, fronting on Main street, 
was bought in 1868, and accommodates the students' commons and has 
7 rooms for students in the second story and attic. Behind the corner 
building stands a wooden gymnasium. 

When Bishop Williams was rector at Schenectady he had several 
theological students who followed him on his removal to Hartford as 
president of Trinity College. With this nucleus he determined to form 
a theological department in connection with Trinity, and instruction 
was arranged for. This was given by Bishop Williams, the Eev. Dr. 
Coit, then a professor at Trinity, the Kev. A. C. Ooxe, and the Eev. 
E. A. Washburn, later rector of Calvary Church, Kew York City. Six- 
teen young men entered the school, and th e increase of numbers and 

^ History of Middlesex County, 1884, pp. 123-126. Kev. Froderio Gardiner, D. D. 
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the growing importance of the school made some permanent organiza- 
tion desirable. In 1854 the general assembly granted the school a 
charter, with a board of 11 trustees. Of these, 6 were to be clergymen 
and 5 laymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Connecticut. The 
convention of the diocese was given power to fill vacancies, and the 
trustees were to meet for organization when $40,000 had been sub- 
scribed for an endowment.^ Soon after this it was determined to sever 
all connection with Trinity College and place the school at Middletown 
in view of the generous offers made by citizens of the town. It seems 
doubtful, however, if the increased endowment has made up for the loss 
of influence consequent upon separation from the college. 

Bishop Williams removed to Middletown, having previously resigned 
the presidency of Trinity College, and remained at the head of the 
school, as he has continued to do unto this day. He is the founder and 
careful guardian of the school to which he has given so much of his 
noble life. In August, 1854, the trustees met at his house for organi- 
zation. On the 19th of the following January the course of study was 
arranged and negotiations for the purchase of a site begun. On 
April 18, 1855, the board voted unanimously to buy for $10,000 land 
from the estate of the Eev. Dr. Jarvis. The school rented the building 
on the property at once and negotiations for the purchase of the land 
were kept up for several years, till Mr. E. S. Hall gave the property 
and $10,000 toward the school's endowment, provided that it should 
never be moved from Middletown. In 1856 the Eev. Edwin Harwood, 
^ovr rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, became the first resident 
professor besides Bishop Williams, and the same year Eev. T. F. Davies^ 
^ow Bishop of Michigan, was made professor of Hebrew. The other 
chairs were filled as follows : Bishop Williams was dean, professor of 
doctrinal theology and ritual, with authority to appoint a librarian; the 
Rev. 8. W. Coit, D. D., then rector of St. Paul's Church, Troy, K Y., 
spent several weeks in Middletown during each year lecturing as pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history and became resident professor in 1873; 
Dr. Harwood was professor of the literature and interpretation of 
Scripture till 1859 when he went to Ne^ Haven; the Eev. F. J. Good- 
TTin, D. D., was professor of the evidences of Christianity until ill-health 
made him give up the chair in 1867, two years before his death; the 
Eev. A. M. Littlejohn, then rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, came 
up weekly as professor of pastoral theology till his removal to Brooklyn 

1 Tlie original trustees were the Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D. ; the Rt. Rev. John 
Williams, D. D. ; the Rev. D. R. Goodwin, D. D., president of Trinity College; the 
Rev. F. J. Goodwin, D. D., rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity (then Christ 
Church), Middletown; the Rev. Thos. C. Pitkin; the Rev. Jacoh L. Clark, D. D., of 
Waterhury ; Edward S. Hall, of New York; Ebenezer Jackson, of Middletown ; V^m. 
T. Lee, of Hartford ; Chas. A. Lewis, of New London ; Leverett Candee, of New Haven. 
Bishop WilUams and Mr. Hall are the only ones alive (1890). The Rev. Wm. Jarvis 
was secretary and treasurer until 1B58; then A. H. Jackson, M. D., of Middletown, 
until his death, in 1869; and then his brother, C. E. Jackson, until the present. 
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in 1869; the Rev. E. A. Washburn, one of the most eminent of broad 
churchmen, rector of St. John's Church, Hartford, came over to fill the 
chair of the polity of the church until his removal to New York, and 
the Rev. Francis T. Russell, now principal of St. Margaret's School, 
Waterbury, took the chair of elocution which he still holds. 

Prof. Davies was the first alumnus of the school to be placed on its 
faculty 5 and his chair, that of Hebrew, has always been held by an 
alumnus. He resigned to enter the pastorate in 1861. After Dr. Har- 
wood's removal to New Haven he was chosen non-resident professor of 
ethics but gave no instruction. In his former chair, the Rev. Frederic 
Gardiner, of Maine, was elected but as he could not accept the Rev. 
Samuel Fuller was chosen. He served till he was retired as professor 
emeritus at his own request, in 1882, on account of old age. 

In 1860 Mrs. Miitter offered to give a chapel, provided that the seats 
not occupied by students should be free; that there should be daily 
service in it during term time; that services on Sundays and holy days 
should not interfere in hours with those of the neighboring church, and 
that the chapel should be under the bishop's immediate charge. These 
conditions were accepted. The Shaler and Hall Quarry Company, of 
Portland, gave the freestone for the building. 

William A. Yibbert, a student, was made instructor in Hebrew in 
1861, and, after ordination in 1862, professor, which post he resigned in 
1874 to accept a rectorship. 

In June, 1865, the Rev. Henry de Koven, d. d., who had been dis- 
charging those duties for some time, was appointed professor of homilet- 
ics without salary and chaplain, and a vote of thanks was tendered 
him "for previous valuable and gratuitous services." He resided at 
the time in Middletown, and in 1869 resigned his charge on account of 
ill-health and went to Europe, which was his home until his death in 
1884. 

In 1865 it was left at the bishop's discretion to employ the Rev. H. A. 
Yardley as assistant in instruction. Soon after he was appointed pro- 
fessor and chaplain. The latter he gave up in 1876 because of ill- 
health, but continued giving instruction until within a fortnight of his 
death in April, 1882. 

Though the school was primarily intended for Connecticut students, 
many came from other States, and the Wright house, then belonging to 
Dr. Blake, was bought in 1868, to give increased accommodations. The 
funds for this came chiefly from the liberality of the Alsop family, who 
have been frequent benefactors of the school. This house was built 1745- 
1750, by Joseph Wright, with brick from Newfield, Conn., and was the 
first house in Middletown of American brick. The school still needs in- 
crease of library ^ and better quarters for it and more convenient rooms 
for students. In 1868 the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, d. d., then connected 

^ Steps are now (1893) being taken towards the erection of a building for library 
aad lectare-room. 
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with the Episcopal church in Middletown, was added to the faculty, 
and, in the next year, leaving his rectorate, was made professor of the 
literature and interpretation of the Old Testament. Later he became 
librarian, and in 1882 when Prof. Fuller retired, he was transferred to 
the chair of literature and interpretation of the New Testament, and 
his former duties were transferred to the professor of Hebrew. Prof. 
Gardiner continued to teach until his death in 1889 when the Rev. John 
H. Barbour succeeded him. In February, 1873, the Rev. Dr. Coit moved 
to Middletown as permanent professor and served in that capacity up 
to his death in 1885. He was then succeeded by the Rev. W. F. Nich- 
ols, and he, resigning in 1887, was succeeded by the Rev. W. A. John- 
son, who was transferred from his former professorship. 

In January, 1874, the Rev. John Binney was made professor of 
Hebrew, and taught Chaldee and Syriac as electives. In 1876, he was 
made chaplain, and in 1882, the literature and interpretation of the Old 
Testament was added to his chair. The writer is largely indebted to 
his kindness for this account of Berkeley.^ In 1883 the Rev. William 
A. Johnson was made Prof. Yardley's successor as professor of Chris- 
tian evidences and homiletics, and on his being transferred to another 
chair in 1887 the Rev. Dr. Sylvester Clarke succeeded him. 

Before Dr. Coit's removal to Middletown 4,000 volumes of his library 
had been for some time deposited with the school, and 10,000 more were 
secured soon afterwards. With these the library now contains somewhat 
over 22,000 volumes. It consists largely of theological works and which 
are lent freely to all. It is stored inconveniently m class rooms, and 
a fund for new books is needed, as its only source of increase is from the 
donations of friends. The endowment, which is as yet insufficient, has 
been the gift of many friends, among whom are especially to be men- 
tioned Mr. E. S. Hall, of New York, the late Mrs. Mary W. A. Miitter 
and others of the Alsop family, the late Miss Margaret Belden, of Nor- 
walk, the late Mrs. F. A. Russell; of Middletown, and especially the 
late J. E. Sheffield, of New Haven. The general endowment fund is 
$275,015.08; the Belden legacy, $14,373.59; the Mutter professorship, 
$25,000; the Susan Bronson legacy, $500; the Alsop memorial fund, 
$3,000; the Richard Mansfield scholarship, $1,000; the chapel endow- 
ment fnnd, $10,000; the James Scovil scholarship, $1,000; the G. E. 
Curtis legacy, $1,000; the G. W. Nichols fund, $5,000; the Williams 
English scholarship, $500; the Bishop Williams professorship fund, 
$30,000; the Toucey scholarship, about $3,000; the Jarvis scholarship, 
about $10,000; the Coit library, about $6,000; and subscriptions to the 
" Williams library," about $14,000. The total amount is $399,388.67. 
About 375 have graduated from Berkeley, of whom three have been 
missionaries to the Indians, and some are to be found in every part of 
the Union. Among them are the Right Rev. William W. Niles, of Few 

' The proof-sheets of this sketch were kindly read hy Prof. Binney. 
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Hampshire, the Eight Ilev. Elisha S. Thomas, of Kansas, the Bight 
Eev. Boyd Vincent, of southern Ohio, and Prof. Samuel Hart, of Trinity 
College. There is a society of tlie associate alumni. Many of the stu- 
dents, who numbered 29 in the last catalogue, on Sundays officiate aa 
lay readers in feeble parishes of the neighborhood. 

The present faculty is composed of the Et. Eev. John Williams, D. D., 
LL. D., Dean, Professor of Doctrinal and Pastoral Theology, and the 
Prayer Book, the Eev. Samuel Fuller, d. d.. Professor Emeritus, the 
Eev. John Biiuiey, d. d., Sub-Dean, Professor of Hebrew and of the 
Literature and Interpretation of the Old Testament, and Chaplain, 
the Eev. William Allen Johnson, m. a.. Professor of Church History, 
the Eev. Sylvester Clarke, D. d.. Professor of Christian Evidences and 
Homiletics, the Eev. John Humphrey Barbour, m. a.. Professor of the 
Literature and Interpretation of the New Testament, and Librarian, 
and the Eev. Francis T. Eussell, m. a.. Professor of Elocution. 

" All candidates for priests' orders,. with full qualifications, accord- 
ing to the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Cliurch, are admitted." 
Some knowledge of Hebrew is required for admission, arid the course, 
which covers three years, is well arranged and comprehensive. While 
the " great classic authors, such as Hooker and Pearson, are studied, 
the purpose is to keep uj) with the latest researches and most recent 
authors in all departments of theological science." Lectures form a 
large part of the work, and courses of side-reading are recommended. 
"Eeligious services are held daily, with holy communion on Sundays 
and holy days." The school year has one term, from September to June, 
with vacations at Christmas and Easter. Eooms and tuition are firee, 
and aid is extended in certain cases to persons who need it. 

Under the guidance of its venerable head, the Berkeley Divinity 
School is raising uj) a cultured ministry for the church it represents. 
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